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' Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day. 



Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant ! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act^ act in the living Present ! 

Heart within, and God overhead ! * 

Longfellow. 
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CHAPTER I. 

NELL AT HOME. 

UT down that cloth, Nell ; you shall not 
go after the loaf like that ; it's not lady- 
like, I tell you. I really must draw the 
line somewhere.' 
' And so you are going to draw it at 
hunger's low- water mark, I suppose, mother ? * said 
Nell, glancing up with so saucy a smile and such 
winsome brown eyes that the mother's unspoken 
words of farther reproof expired before their utter- 
ance upon her thin colourless lips. 

* Father is uncommonly late to-day,' was Mrs Hall's 
next remark, and her tone was if possible more quer- 
ulous than before. 

* It's only just six, mother, and all hands are wanted 
for the extra work this week, of course.' 

Nell was busily moving about the room as she 
spoke. She stirred the slumbering coals into a wide- 
awake blaze, on which she seated the heavy kettle 
with an admonitory jerk. Then she spread the coarse 
white cloth daintily upon the round table, on which 
she presently placed a tray with four cups andsaucers, 
a sugar-bason, a milk-jug, and a huge old-fashioned 
metal tea-pot. 

She next went over to a cupboard in the wall, 

A 
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which served for the double purpose of china-closet 
and store-room, and whence she now brought forth a 
ham — considerably the worse for carving — a glass but- 
ter-dish, and a plate of crisp, dark-green water-cresses. 

* Father said he'd bring in some prawns to-night as 
a special treat,' she remarked, as she placed a dish in 
the centre of the table, in expectation of what ' father ' 
would bring. 

It was a pleasi»re to watch the girl's pretty move- 
ments as she walked briskly to and fro, her neat black 
gown relieved by snowy linen collar and cuffs, the 
former of the shape known as * turn-down,' disclosing 
the graceful curves of her full white throat. 

* The water is just on the boil, your eggs have been 
on three minutes exactly ; and if I might be permitted 
to fetch a loaf, mother dear, we could begin our tea at 
once. I know you are hungry, you look so pale and 
worn ; now do let me go round to that troublesome 
baker's.* Nell spoke very coaxingly. 

But Mrs Hall could not be expected to comprontise 
her dignity in this way. 

* No, my dear,' she said ; * you shall certainly not 
go with my leave.' 

Nell took her cue readily. * That means that I may 
go without,' she cried. * Ta-ta, mum ! ' She snatched 
down her hat and her shawl from their respective pegs 
on the sitting-room door,and ran down the long gloomy 
staircase as fast as her little feet would carry her. 

Nell's feet were exceptionally small, and so were her 
hands, but they were very useful members in spite of 
their diminutive size. 

* Too absurdly small ; quite a malformation,' her 
rivals said, sneeringly ; but her admirers declared them 
to be special beauties, as indeed they were, for their 
form, was as perfect as it was delicate. 

* Where's our Nell ? ' asked Mr Hall, entering the 
room, just after the girl had left it. 

* What makes you so late, John ? ' queried his wife, 
in her reproachful tone. * I have actually been obliged 
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to let Nell go out for the loaf; the baker forgot to 
call, and we were so tired of waiting for you.* 

' And what harm is there in Nell's going round to 
the baker's, I should like to know ? * John Hall re- 
marjced, in a tone which, if not reproachful, was not 
exactly encouraging either. 

* What harm is there, John ? * replied his wife, re- 
peating his word with that aggravating desire to nag 
which characterises many women, and drives most 
men frantic. * The great harm which I spend all my 
life in guarding against, John — the harm of allowing 
Nell to forget that she is a lady.' 

* Hang your fine ladies, and your guardings, and 
all the rest of your airs and your graces ! * said John, 
crossly and coarsely. He was one of the men to 
whom nagging was as the application of red-hot iron. 
He turned his back upon his wife as he spoke, and 
she immediately took refuge in tears, which she buried 
in the handkerchief with which she resolutely covered 
up her face. 

'So you are back at last, father. Are you very 
tired, dear ? ' asked Nell, as she entered the room 
again, the loaf she carried on her arm discreetly 
covered by the white cloth. 

She wore so glad a smile of welcome upon her pretty 
face, that her stepfather at once brightened under its 
cheering influence, and kissed her rosy cheek with a 
smack of such noisy enjoyment that even his wife 
glanced inquiringly over the edge of her handkerchief. 

* And how have you been getting on to-day, father ? 
Is that drawing-room scene nearly done ? IDid you 
put in those portraits on the wings ? That satiny- 
looking pink paper with the festoons of lace painted 
over it must look beautiful.' 

Nell had filled up the tea-pot from the boiling kettle 
as she spoke, and now she set it back on the hob with 
a sigh of relief. Its iron weight had been almost too 
much for her slight strength and delicate hands. 

* That scene does come uncommon well,' said John 
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Hall, in answer to her previous remarks. * There's 
not much chance of a frost, I think, as. far as the 
mount of the piece is concerned, WeVe never 
turned out anything better since I've been at the 
Sphere. It's been a pretty tough job, too, but it's 
well nigh over now.' He flung off his coat as he 
spoke, and indulged in the luxury of a long stretch 
in his shirt sleeves. * It's settled now,' he said, * that 
we open with the new piece on Saturday week.' 

* And I shall be wanted for that ! O mother, do 
you hear this glorious news } ' cried Nell, hastily 
laying down the loaf she had commenced to butter, 
and hurrying over to the armchair in which her 
mother was languidly reclining. 

* O Nell,' answered Mrs Hall, with a profound sigh, 

* how can I call that good news which-—' 

* Which will enable me to earn two pounds a week 
to buy you ever so many little comforts, mum dear, 
and to contribute my little mite towards the house- 
keeping fund. Surely I may call that good news, 
may I not, father ? ' The girl spoke rapidly, depre- 
catingly. This was evidently a cause she was well 
accustomed to advocate. 

She had taken up the knife and the loaf again 
now, but she paused after cutting the first slice to 
hear what father would say in answer to her appeal. 

* I should say certainly you may, child,' said he ; 

* and indeed I've never any fault to find with you, or 
with what you do or leave undone. But then, that's 
only the opinion of a plain working man, you see, 
Nell, and perhaps 'tis that I don't know better.' 

* You know quite well enough for me, father,' said 
Nell, with that irresistibly saucy look and laugh of 
hers, which even her melancholy mother could not 
withstand. * Now, mum dear, your tea is quite 
ready,' she added, purposely ignoring the tears and 
the handkerchief, which she now perceived for the 
first time, but the like of which a long experience 
had taught her to regard as the most threatening of 
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storm -signals on that narrow domestic horizon, a 
horizon bounded by the four walls of a front room 
on the third floor of one of the old-fashioned houses 
in Alpha Street, Strand. 

Mrs Hall slowly lifted herself from her lounging- 
chair with a long sigh, which she pretended to sup- 
press by a very evident shudder, as she dragged the 
weight of her weary body to the tea-table. 

Life itself had become a weary weight on Mrs 
Hall's thin shoulders now ; for she knew nought of 
that precious herb called content, with which a cer- 
tain classic maiden shouldered the heaviest burden, 
yet felt not its weight. 

To whatever troubles Mrs Hall was obliged to 
carry, the crushing heaviness of discontent was 
added ; and to one thus laden life is apt to prove 
trying and difficult. 

It was more than fifteen years ago now since John 
Hall, then assistant scene-painter at the Royal 
Sphere Theatre, had fallen in love with Mrs Trevor, 
the young widow who occupied the parlours in the 
house of John's mother, a highly respectable lodging- 
house keeper of Upper Street, Islington. 

The widow, * quite the lady, John,' as his mother 
impressively informed her boy, was very young, very 
helpless, and in terrible trouble, for her husband had 
died after she came to live in Mrs Hall's parlours 
with him. 

John, moved to intense compassion by her youth, 
her beauty, and her forlorn condition, saved her many 
a trying interview with the uncouth men who re- 
garded death — even her poor dear Clement's death — 
from a pitilessly practical point of view, as that 
which was necessary to the bringing of grist to their 
mill. And John — this most reluctantly — undertook 
to sell some of her trinkets and her late husband's 
watch, in order to provide her with the funds neces- 
sary for the payment of that ghastly black crew. 

It was * a mercy the poor lone creature had a baby 
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left to comfort her,* John's mother said, compassion- 
ately ; and the widow's two-year-old daughter now 
proved her only consolation. 

Quiet, thoughtful John pondered a vast deal over 
Mrs Trevor's pitiable condition, for his mother had 
circumstantially related all its sad details to her boy ; 
and he, by way of showing the lonely lady some 
delicate attention, asked leave to take the baby out 
on Saturday afternoons or Sunday mornings, and 
was more than rewarded for his good-nature by the 
child's exuberant delight, and by the wistful smile 
and the gentle thanks of the child's lady-mother. 

Young Trevor had married in haste, but had not 
had time to repent at leisure ; for he died three years 
after the clandestine marriage, which his grand family 
chose to Ignore as completely as they did the pale, 
timid curate's daughter, his widow, who, finding her- 
self penniless and utterly forsaken — both by her own 
friends and * poor dear Clement's ' — consented after 
a struggle, a very short struggle, against poverty and 
pride,. to take John Hall, scene-painter, for better or 
worse, vice Clement Trevor, gentleman and scholar, 
deceased. 

This Clement Trevor had been the only son of 
the Hon. Eustace Trevor, who was the second son 
of the late Earl of Kentingtown, a brother of the 
present head of the family. 

So it happened that young Mrs Trevor's husband 
was the grandson and direct descendant of an earl ; 
and if her poor orphaned baby had been a Clement 
instead of an Eleanor there might have been a chance. 

As It was, the poor young widow very meekly, 
and even piteously, appealed to her Clement's grand 
relations on behalf of his child and his child's mother, 
and appealed in vain. 

They were cold, cruel, heartless aristocrats, and 
quite unapproachable, she thought, bitterly ; while 
here, close by her side, warm and affectionately 
pleading, was poor, plebeian John Hall. 
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It was very terrible, that sudden step downwards 
on the social ladder ; but hunger has strangely com- 
pelling powers. 

The step was taken, taken irrevocably, and had 
been foolishly, most foolishly regretted ever since. 

Mrs Trevor, inflated by the idea that the blood of 
earls flowed in her daughter's veins, consistently 
declined to consider the child or herself as on a level 
with the good, kind-hearted young Samaritan, who 
had given her the shelter of his home, the protection 
of his loyal arm, and of his honest name in the hour 
of her direst need. Thus she made herself thoroughly 
miserable, and the prospect of this ill-assorted union 
seemed black indeed. 

But there was Nell. 

Eleanor, her mother called her pointedly ; but in 
this matter John gained the day. How could any 
one call so tiny, so dimpled, so plump, and so merry 
a maiden by so grand a name as Eleanor ? 

No one could, not even her mother, who had 
declared herself very resolutely in this matter of the 
family cognomen, the name of the present Countess 
Dowager of Kentingtown, the name of poor dear 
Clement's grandmother. 

For her ladyship that magnificent appellation was 
very suitable, no doubt, honest, plain-spoken John 
Hall affirmed ; but for this crowing baby — who 
already declared * Nell will ' or * Nell won't ' — 
Nell, and Nell only, should be the name he'd give 
her. 

And hearing the lisping baby claim it for herself 
the mother yielded, and yielded with a good grace. 
• • • • • • 

* And what's the empty dish for in the middle of 
the table?' a^ked John Hall, vigorously attacking a 
slice of the freshly-cut bread and butter. 

' Have you forgotten, father ? ' asked Nell, lifting a 
reproving forefinger. 

John rose, deliberately crossed the room, and diving 
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into the pockets ol his overcoat, which he had flung 
upon a chair, he produced an unwieldy paper parcel, 
which being opened, disclosed a cabbage leaf, in 
which some fine pink prawns lay carefully concealed. 

* You are thoughtful, father ! So many thanks ! ' 
cried Nell, delicately arranging the dainty shell-fish 
in the dish prepared for them, and handing it to her 
mother, who was graciously pleased to accept this 
attention of her husband with a smile and a ' Thank 
you, John.' After this auspicious indication of fine 
weather, Nell brightened more than ever. 

' And who is the fourth cup for, Nell ? * asked Mr 
Hall, as he stirred and then tasted his tea with an 
approving smack of the lips, which was far more 
expressive than elegant, and on which his wife com- 
mented by * How can you, John ? * 

* The fourth cup is for a visitor,' said Nell ; and 
having cried * Come in ! ' in reply to a knuckly knock 
at the door, she added, * Ah, speak of an angel, and 
you see his wings, or rather his coat- sleeves ! ' 

The angel (?) visitor who entered the room at this 
moment was a young man with a face which, though 
remarkably ugly, was by no means unpleasant to look 
upon. 

His name was really James Heron ; but he was 
better known as Jim Crane, the title he adopted in 
his profession, which was that of low comedy, for 
which his mobile features peculiarly adapted him. 

* Good evening, ladies ; good evening, Mr Hall,' 
said Jim ; and carefully withdrawing the blue paper 
covering from something he held in his hand, he 
produced a huge bunch of sweet spring flowers — 
violets, hyacinths and primroses. The former immedi- 
ately filled the room with their delicious fragrance. » 

* What lovely flowers ! ' cried Nell ; and even her 
mother lifted her delicate nostrils, eager to inhale the 
welcome sweetness, which seemed like the first breath 
of the coming summer, 

* I have not forgotten your birthday, Miss Trevor 
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you see/ said Jim, a rush of not unbecoming colour 
suffusing his pale freckled face, and mounting up into 
the roots of his hair, where it was eclipsed by a 
different and brighter shade of red. 

* My birthday ! '. cried Nell * Well, you are the 
only one who has remembered it, Mr Crane ; and I 
thank you so much.' She gave him her little hand 
as she spoke ; and as he offered her the flowers, she 
put out the other and eagerly took possession of the 
tempting bouquet. 

' Neirs birthday, is it? ' cried John Hall, surprised ; 
* and we leave an outsider to remind us of it — dear, 
dear ! ' 

* Not an outsider^ father ; a good old friend,' inter- 
posed Nell, who was quick to note how poor Jim's 
face fell as he heard himself relegated to the rank of 
strangers. 

' My darling — my poor, poor darling ! ' cried Mrs 
Hall, rising and spreading her arms wide in her 
sudden desire to clasp her child in a sympathetic 
embrace. She quite realised that her natural 
maternal emotion at this moment rendered a furtive 
tear both necessary and excusable. 

* My poor darling ! The 20th of April — and you 
eighteen years old, and I — ' 

* Well, wish the child joy, mother ! Don't damp 
her pleasure with your tears.' 

It was John who spoke, but more in sorrow than in 
anger this time. It seemed sad to him that his wife per- 
sisted in viewing everything through a lachrymose veil. 

* It's only a passing April shower, Mrs Hall, isn't 
it ? ' suggested Jim, smiling ; * and it's the like of 
them which make these grow so pretty, isn't it. Miss 
Trevor ? ' He pointed to the flowers, and was rewarded 
by the girl's brightest look. 

Her mother's perpetual tears were a punishment 
to her as well as to her stepfather, and she felt grate- 
ful to anyone who could bring a gleam of smiling 
sunshine into that pale, discontented face. 
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' Nell/ said John Hall, * I didn't know 'twas your 
birthday, my girl ; but it do so happen that I've got 
a little present for you. You was bound to get it out 
of me before your first appearance ; and so you may 
as well have it now, by way of keeping up the birth- 
day,' 

*What is it, John?' asked Mrs Hall. 'I ought to 
have a share in it, may I ? ' 

What a different woman she looked as she glanced 
at her husband now, the troubled frown lost in a 
pretty, appealing smile ! Her features were regular 
and delicate ; her soft brown hair was scarcely streaked 
with grey, and her eyes, now that she smiled, had 
quite a youthful look of hope in them. 

At such moments John perfectly remembered the 
fascination this gentle lady had once had for him, and 
was as ready as ever to do her lightest bidding. 

' I meant to give Nell half a sovereign for a new 
pair of little boots,' said he ; * but as you'd like to go 
halves with me, mother, we'll make it a sovereign, and 
then she can have the shoes as well. I know she has 
set her heart upon a pair we saw in a window in Cran- 
bourn Street. But not those with the terrible heels, 
Nell, mind : a good, sensible shoe, with some steady 
support in it.' 

So saying, John prepared his finger and thumb for 
a dive into his waistcoat pocket, and, suddenly re- 
membering that he was in his shirt-sleeves, bade Nell 
bring him the discarded garments which he had tossed 
upon a chair. 

' What is this, fjather ? ' she exclaimed, holding up a 
long narrow parcel, daintly wrapped in yellow tissue- 
paper. 

* It's not mine, child,' said he, indifferently. 

*Jim laid something on that chair when he came 
in,' said Mrs Hall, with an accusing glance at the 
culprit. 

Jim certainly did look like a culprit, as he sat flush- 
ing painfully, with eyes downcast. 
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* It's the merest trifle, Miss Nell ; indeed it is not 
worth the name ©f a present/ said he ; * but if you 
would do me the kindness to accept them, and if 
they might prove of some use to you, I should be — 
so very glad. They are fives, that I do know,* he 
added : * for I had a wonderful deal of difficulty about 
getting them so small.' 

* Gloves ! ' cried Nell, in a tone of irrepressible 
delight. * Six pairs of lovely four-button gloves, and 
a beautiful satin sachet to keep with them. O Jim, I 
do thank you ! I never, never in all my life had such 
an exquisite present as this is ! ' 

Her eyes danced, and her feet kept audible measure, 
too, to the glad tune of her rejoicing. 

Mrs Hall, as a rule, disdained to encourage any of 
the professionals who, attracted by her husband's good- 
nature and her daughter's pretty ways, much loved to 
congregate at No. i Alpha Street. But even Mrs 
Hall was propitiated by this delicate, this * gentle- 
manly ' attention of Mr Crane. 

* A very charming present, Mr Crane,' she observed 
graciously, * and one no lady could decline to accept. 
Allow me to thank you on my own behalf, as well as 
on my dear Eleanor's.' 

The daughter of a curate and the widow of a 
Trevor, in spite of her many exaggerated troubles, had 
always preserved that gentleness of speech and man- 
ners which cannot fail to impress the class which has 
but little experience of ladies' talk and ways, and 
which now filled poor Jim Crane's head with a terrible 
sense of his own inferiority vis^d-vis these two refined 
ladies — ^the delicate faded mother of five-and-forty, the 
blooming, lovely, and loveable daughter of eighteen. 

* And is it really true that Miss Trevor will join us 
on Saturday week } ' he said, anxious to lead the con- 
versation away from himself and the present, which 
had made a large hole in his weekly salary, had cost 
him many an anxious thought, and two walks among 
the shops at the West End besides. 
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' Yes, I shall make my d^but then/ said Nell, laugh- 
ing, while her mother frowned, despondent. * Father 
has settled it all with Mrs Powell ' (Mrs Powell was 
the lessee and manageress of the Sphere Theatre) ; 
* and I am to go on twice, once as a maid-servant- — 
just as you see me now, you know, only with a bib- 
apron and a mob-cap, such as the maids of people of 
fashion wear in these days — and .then again in the 
last act/ She paused for a moment, looking dubi- 
ously at Jim ; then suddenly, as if she had arrived at 
some conclusion in her own mind, she added, * O Jim, 
you knew I had to go on as Mrs D'Almayne's 
visitor in the last act, and that's why you brought me 
these gloves to-day. Deny it if you dare 1 ' 

He did not dare ; for she had guessed the truth. 
He had bought those gloves, hoping she would wear 
them on her * first night* 



CHAPTER II. 

CHIEFLY PROFESSIONAL. 

' May I come in ? ' asked a woman's voice at the 
door ; and as Nell ran to open it, the voice added 
explanatory, * I'm on my way to the theatre, and as 
I don't go on in the first piece to-night, I thought I'd 
just give you a call ** in passin," as the French say.' 

The speaker, who had now entered the room, was 
a tall and graceful girl, who had taken the walking- 
ladies' parts at the Imperial Theatre for the last 
twelve months, and who was now iQoking out for a 
better engagement. She wore her dresses as effec- 
tively as a properly proportioned modistes dummy, 
and had about the same allowance of brains as that 
very useful article. 

To her friends she was * handsome Minnie Rogers ;' 
to the small world behind the scenes and the great 
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world in front, she was * that showy ' or * that el^^ant 
Miss Pierrepoint' 

•You here, Jim Crane?' she exclaimed, having 
shaken hands with Mr and Mrs Hall, and kissed her 
friend Nell affectionately on both cheeks. 

* I'll admit the soft impeachment, Miss Araminta 
Pierrepoint,* said Jim, giving the lady her full pro- 
fessional title, and a wink with it, which would have 
considerably startled Mrs Hall had she seen it ; for 
though Jim had been in the habit of presenting him- 
self at her tea-table at least once a week during the 
past three years, he had never indulged in either pro- 
fessional jokes or grimacings, not so much as by a 
word or the twinkling of an eyelid. 

No irreproachable City clerk of bashful manners 
could have been more silently respectful in the pres- 
ence of ladies than Jim Crane always proved him- 
self. 

Nell saw the wink, and saw Minnie acknowledging 
it by a similar contortion of her eyelids ; and Nell 
smiled, regarding this, as she did many similar signs 
and wonders, as emblematic of that great professional 
brother and sisterhood which seems so amiably united 
by the universal family title of * my dear.' 

As soon as Nell was * grown up,' Mrs Hall strongly 
deprecated the idea of her daughter's ever going be- 
hind the scenes ; and since her fifteenth birthday she 
had seen very little* of the theatrical life, which ap- 
peared to her the most fascinating and desirable 
existence imaginable. 

When she was still a child, she had frequently suc- 
ceeded in coaxing * father ' to take her round to the 
Sphere Theatre, where he now reigned supreme in 
those realms above the stage known as the painting- 
room. 

How well Nell knew every detail of that vast 
travesty of a studio, where the painter's dainty pallette 
was represented by a large tray, moved to and fro on 
wheels, on which huge lumps of colour were methodi- 
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cally daubed, in a scale commencing with pale flake 
white, and culminating in dark Vandyke brown ! The 
brushes were of the size of hearthbrooms ; and in lieu 
of the diminutive tubes used by other artists, earthen- 
ware pipkins here contained the dazzlingly bright reds, 
greens, blues, and yellows. 

Occasionally some prominent set-piece required 
more delicate manipulation ; then smaller brushes 
were employed, such brushes as even Nell's tiny hand 
could wield without difficulty ; and the child, intensely 
delighted, was permitted to dot-in a rosebud on a 
hedgerow here, or a tassel on a cushion there. 

How busy, how happy, how important Nell was on 
the days when 'father' had required her help; and 
how proudly poor John expatiated on the little one's 
cleverness to the mother, who could not openly resent 
these praises of her darling, however much she disap- 
proved of the manner in which they were merited I 

Nell thought the theatre a very busy, happy sort of 
place, and looked upon the hours she contrived to 
spend there as quite the most satisfactory ones of her 
little life. The friendly folk who were dodging about 
the steep stairs and involved passages, and whom the 
child met or passed as she hurriedly made her way 
to and from the painting-room, soon got to know 
John Hall's pretty little daughter, and gave her a 
smile or a pleasant word, or a penny or a lollipop, 
when they saw her, and mostly asked her how soon 
she meant to play the leading lady for them. Nell 
would have liked nothing better than to dance in the 
ballet, or to be a chambermaid, or a princess, or a 
walking-lady right away, and was wont to declare this 
ambition to her chance interlocutors, who either 
laughed at her, or solemnly advised her to make haste 
and grow a foot or two, as the case might be. 

Nell longed to grow. She certainly was very small 
for her age, and on one occasion most seriously ad- 
dressed herself to the ballet-master, to whom she 
pleaded with the greatest anxiety, * Please, sir, could 
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you tell me of some exercises I might practise to 
make me grow tall ? ' 

Yes ; life behind the scenes appeared more and 
more tempting and delightful to the poor little lady 
with each coming year. Everyone was kind and 
busy and contented there. Everyone called her *my 
dear/ and they all addressed one another in the same 
amicable style. 

The young ladies who came to rehearsal laughed 
and skipped about, and told one another no end of 
whispered stories, and tried on one another's hats and 
bonnets before any available looking-glass, and com- 
plimented or abused one another, but always contrived 
to laugh in the end. Oh, how they laughed ! 

When mother was sobbing in the old armchair at 
home, Nell used to long to be back in the painting- 
room again, or wistfully searching for some little 
coign of vantage between the wings, where she could 
see without being observed herself, and where she 
could hear something so much more amusing than 
sobbing and wailing. And at times the girl fretted 
and became so discontented, that it occurred to her 
to run right away from her sad, dull home, and never 
-^no, never — hear apother word about being *born 
and bred a lady.' 

If mother didn't keep talking like that, Nell 
shrewdly opined, father would not forbid her to go to 
the theatre and practise the steps, like the ladies of 
the ballet did, or learn parts such as she had once 
heard two clever little girls rehearsing. 

Such clever girls they were, those two ; and the 
little one, she was sure, was no taller than she was. 

They spoke some pretty verses — verses such as 
Nell had learnt to repeat herself out of the Principles 
of Elocution^ a book much in vogue at Miss Plunkett's 
establishment for young ladies, a school to which 
Mrs Hall had insisted her child must be sent, for a 
couple of years at least, and where that child had 
certainly been remarkably well taught. 
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Miss Plunkett, a kind, worthy, and clever woman, 
had proved a true friend to her young governess- 
pupil before Clement Trevor met that young lady 
and persuaded her to elope from school with him ; 
and Miss Plunkett, who was quite above the petty 
feeling of bearing malice, had gone to the unhappy 
young widow in the darkest hour of her tribulation, 
and promised to give the little baby -girl a sound edu- 
cation when she should be of an age to benefit by it. 

Miss Plunkett had kept her word, and taken the 
responsibility of Eleanor Trevor's education upon 
herself, meeting the parent's straitened circumstances 
with a most generous moderation of her terms. 

Nell spent three happy and profitable years in 
Miss Plunkett's establishment, and left it as the 
senior and most accomplished pupil, * a credit to her 
teachers, and much regretted by her fellow-pupils, 
who were all sincerely attached to her, as well as by 
yours truly, Sarah Plunkett' 

Such was the end of the school-mistress's letter 
which Nell brought back to her mother's modest 
home in Alpha Street, where that room on the third 
floor seemed more cramped than ever, after the 
spacious arrangements of th^ handsome modern 
mansion at Chiswick. . 

Nell knew that her place must henceforth be in 
that home and by her mother's side ; and Nell de- 
termined to make the best of the circumstances, 
which certainly were somewhat depressing just at 
first sight. 

She had left home when she was twelve, and her 
life up to that time had been brightened by those 
surreptitious glimpses of a theatrical existence, which 
offered the greatest possible attractions to her ap- 
preciative, sensitive, and pleasure-loving nature. 
She longed to * make the best of things,' to regard 
life from the most cheerful point of view possible to 
her, and always to find subjects for happy laughter in 
the surroundings, instead of making others and her- 
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self miserable by dismal prognostications and useless 
complaints. 

Nell's natural cheerfulness was severely put to the 
test on her final return from Chiswick, for the theatre 
was now utterly tabooed, as far as she was concerned ; 
and she very soon realised that her mother's increasing 
debflify would henceforth keep her, who earnestly 
desired to prove herself a dutiful daughter, a constant 
prisoner and quasi sick-nurse within those four narrow 
walls. 

Already, however, had the important words, life ancj 
work, work and duty, become synonymous terms to 
the thoughtful, considerate girl ; and John Hall's 
steadfast, hard-working, bravely-courageous existence 
appeared to her as a noble example, and one she 
Would certainly strive to imitate as far as she was 
able. Her eager cross-examination of the scene- 
painter on all matters connected with the Sphere, 
knd the occasional and most welcome visits of some 
hi the members of * the profession,' were now the only 
links between Nell and that theatrical life which still 
seemed to her as the acme of content. 

* And what is this I hear about your coming out at 
the Sphere in the new piece, Nell?' asked Minnie 
Rogers, having settled herself at the tea-table, where 
she was eagerly concentrating her attention on the 
careful peeling of the few remaining prawns, which, 
as she most emphatically declared, she considered 
^ quite the loveliest things out.' 

Nell glanced nervously at her mother; but Mrs 
Hall was apparently absorbed by a new and elaborate 
design for crewel work, in which she excelled. 

* What you have heard is true, Minnie,' said Nell ; 
and how glad she looked as she said it ! • You know 
Mrs Powell promised father years ago that when I 
was old enough she would find something for me to 
do at her theatre ; and the other day she sent for me, 
and asked me if I still wished to join the profession 
as much as f used to do when she saw me in the 

B 
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painting-room before I went to school. Oh, I was so 
delighted, I hardly know what I said ; but I am sure I 
convinced her that my ambition was still unchanged.' 

* But you are such a little thing ! ' exclaimed Minnie, 
who had a very considerable admiration for her own 
ilancie proportions. 

* That is just what Mrs Powell said to me,' replied 
Nell, with a deprecating little smile, as though she 
begged every one's pardon for not having grown as 
much as was expected of her. * But then I ventured 
to remind her that there are one or two little women 
on the stage, and that parts are sometimes written for 
and played by other than the tall and handsome girls 
of which you — I mentioned you by name, Miss Pierre- 
point — are such a fine specimen.' 

Miss Pierrepoint was gratified ; an engagement at 
the Sphere was what she particularly desired at this 
time. 

* You're a good-natured girl, Nell, though you are 
only a little one,' she answered, promptly, and bent 
her head to impress an approving kiss on Nell's tiny, 
shell-like ear. 

Nell laughed merrily, 

'When I mentioned those other "little ones" to 
Mrs Powell, she said, **I do believe you're saucy 
enough to take the part of Polly Eccles yourself, and 
that's as fine a character as can be found in light 
comedy in these days." ' 

* But what did she say about Miss Pierrepoint ? ' 
asked the impatient lady who bore that name. 

* I don't think anything more was said about you 
fust then, Minnie,' answered Nell, not willing to 
reveal the fact that Mrs Powell, who prided herself 
on being a * very plain-spoken woman,' had answered 
Nell's eulogium on her handsome friend by saying, 
* Oh la, that Pierrepoint, yes, she is a whopper 1 ' 

*And then Mrs Powell engaged you, I suppose, 
Miss Trevor?' asked Jim, who had been quite silent 
since the appearance of the ' walking-lady.' 
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* Yes,' said Nell ; ' and she was so kind to me — for 
father's sake, of course, for he has worked for her for 
more than twenty years now, you know. And she 
told me that my voice and — and — my good temper 
were in my favour ; and she said that mother had 
done wisely in sending me to such a good school, 
because I had learnt to move and speak like a lady ; 
and then she added, in her blunt way, " I only wish 
I'd been as well done by in my youth, Nell ; but 
though my education's been neglected, I know and 
value it in them that's had it, and I am quite aware 
of the advantage it gives you and the few others 
that's like you." ' 

* But she surely ain't going to give you a regular 
berth right off, without any teaching or experience ? ' 
said Minnie, who was rather disgusted by these details 
of Nell's. 

' She told me to come on trial for three months, 
and to make myself useful in any part she might 
choose to give me ; and I am to find my own dresses, 
unless something unusual is required, when she pro- 
mised to help me out of her wardrobe, and — I am to 
have two pounds a week.' 

The promise of twenty pounds a week would not 
have inspired Miss Pierrepoint with such animation 
as now shone on Nell's sweet, innocent face. 

*01d mother Powell knows what she's about,' 
Minnie commented, somewhat ungraciously; *she 
knows you're an awfully obliging girl, and she's 
going to have you as second walking-lady and com- 
mon utility-drudge, and, as you're a friend and a 
connection of her company's, she'll work you like a 
slave ; that's quite her style. You'll soon get cured 
of your craze for the stage in that theatre, I can 
promise you, Nell.' 

* I'm sorry to contradict a lady,' remarked John 
Hall, an ominous frown gathering on his frank face 
as he spoke. *But I can't sit by and hear Mrs 
Powell abused ; for a better and a more considerate 
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manageress never lived than she is. The fact of her 
engaging our Nell is in itself a favour and a kindness 
to the dear child and to me ; and Tm just as sure as 
Tm sitting here that Nell will get more help and less 
drudgery than most beginners do, just because Mrs 
Powell considers her as a friend, and because I myself 
am in her employ/ 

* Tm bound to cry " Hear, hear 1 " to that, Mr Hall/ 
said Jim Crane loyally. 

He was one of the few men who cannot endure to 
have evil spoken of their benefactors, and Mrs Powell 
had proved herself a very obliging manageress, as far 
as the low <jomedian was concerned. 

She was a woman with whom common sense had 
to make up for lack of education, and whose talent 
for business details was quite as astonishing as her 
inability to write a legible letter, or to make the 
simplest calculation on paper. The three R's in her 
case were represented by the remarkable shrewdness 
with which she read character in faces, the ability she 
displayed in catering for, and selecting what would 
prove most entertaining and attractive to her audi- 
ences, and the clear insight into what would or would 
not prove a favourable investment for herself. 

These natural gifts had made a successful manager- 
ess of Mrs Powell, who took the reins of the govern- 
ment of the Sphere into her large plump hands when 
Richard Powell, her husband, and usually considered 
* a bad lot/ ran off with Sue Ponsonby, the leader of 
the ballet, with whom he was now supposed to be mak- 
ing his fortune at a quasi music-hall in Melbourne. 

* Bad luck go with the pair of them ! * the deserted 
wife had cried, when she discovered her dear Dick's 
treason. She had been very fond of Dick, and very 
patient with his many vagaries. • I was too good to 
him, and a fool for my pains, as all devoted wives are,' 
she would explain, if questioned on the subject ; and 
mostly she would add, * It wasn't really his fault, you 
know, my dear; he was weak, but not wicked. It 
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was that hussy Sue that led him away, poor man ! ' 
But in these days Mrs Powell troubled herself very 
little about her domestic concerns. Her theatre took 
up all her thoughts, her time, and her attention. She 
was a generous mistress to those who served her well ; 
but she could be both harsh aud exacting to those 
who in any way shirked the duties they had under- 
taken, and which she therefore expected them to 
fulfil. 

Miss Pierrepoint was by no means prepared for the 
indignant protest with which her kindly meant warn- 
ing to Nell was received by the two staunch supporters 
of Mrs Powell, whose hands the actress would will- 
ingly have kissed if she could thus have secured the 
coveted, engagement at the Sphere. 

As it was, the walking-lady felt mortified and in- 
dignant as she listened to that Mr Hall, who was only 
a cad of a scene-painter after all, though he did give 
himself the airs of a manager. 

And as to Jim Crane — ah, but Jim was a fool on 
and off the stage, and was making himself doubly 
ridiculous now by spooning that little chit of a Nell, 
who wasn't a bad girl herself maybe, but utterly 
out of place on the boards, and had far better re- 
mained tied to her fine lady-mother's apron string, 
instead of trying to force herself into an already over- 
crowded profession, where girls who had lived at fine 
boarding-schools, and were always boasting of that 
fact, were certainly not required. 

Poor Nell little guessed, as Minnie Pierrepoint 
pressed both her hands and kissed her cheeks with 
unusual warmth at parting, that the delightful fact of 
her engagement at the Sphere had already made an 
enemy for her of the handsome, much-admired act- 
ress, whom Nell had regarded with additional favour 
and kindliness since she knew herself to be enrolled 
in that great theatrical sisterhood, the members of 
which had always appeared to her so wondrously 
amiable and kind to one another. 
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As yet Nell only knew the sunny side of the pro- 
fession ; its petty jealousies and cruel tyrannies were 
as little suspected by her as the fact that the kindness 
Mrs Powell had shown to her had raised a spirit of 
envy and jealousy in Araminta's- bosom which boded 
ill for the tranquillity of Nell's future career. 

* That is a particularly objectionable person/ re- 
marked Mrs Hall, taking possession of the arm-chair 
her daughter had just drawn close up to the fire. 

The evening was chilly, and the bright flames in- 
vited proximity. 

John Hall had comfortably established himself, 
with his pipe in his mouth and his feet on the fender, 
some time ago ; and Jim, who was not wanted at the 
theatre until the final farce commenced, had taken up 
his position in the farther chimney-corner, where he 
hoped to escape Mrs Hall's vigilant eye. 

It lighted on him just as she made that remark 
about Miss Pierrepoint, and it made him wince quite 
unnecessarily ; for Mrs Hall, who was in her most 
amiable mood, presently added, — 

* I have no headache to-night, Mr Crane, and don't 
at all object to your lighting your pipe.' 

The permission was too welcome for Jim to resist 
availing himself of it. 

Nell settled herself on a wooden stool, and com- 
menced busily stitching at the wristbands of * father's ' 
new shirts. 

Nell was as useful as she was ornamental ; * a 
treasure in a man's home, and the light of his eyes,' 
was poor Jim's mental comment as he earnestly 
watched her with his deep-set, twinkling orbs. There 
was neither fun nor laughter in them now ; it was 
the reflection of the dancing firelight which made 
them shine. 

Though Jim really excelled in farce, he took no 
pride and little pleasure in that fact. Indeed, it had 
become rather a sore point with him to be compli- 
mented on his admirable fun. He pitied the be- 
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nighted folks who thus congratulated him. How 
little they knew his true vocation ! He knew it well, 
and was only waiting a fitting opportunity for the dis- 
play of his latent, his great talent. 

High tragedy was his forte. The paths of mystery, 
of pathos, of passion were the paths which Nature 
had designed he should tread ; and the time would — 
ay, it should — come in which his tragic greatness and 
the comic pettiness of others should be proved. This 
quasi aberration may be considered almost as an 
epidemic among young comedians. The more irre- 
sistibly funny they appear to others, the more per- 
suaded are they of their tragic proclivities. 

A form of the same complaint may be noted 
among obliging drawing-room singers. The chubby- 
faced basso-profondo utters melancholy grunts and 
howls and wails, completely ignoring that his squat 
figure and brawny physique eminently fit him for 
bluff nautical songs, or even for the merrier among 
the Christy Minstrels* ballads. 

And the pallid, attenuated, mild and sad-faced 
tenor seems equally determined to delight (?) his 
hearers with something *weally wather widiclous, 
you know,' — that new comic song of L — s or V — s. 

Poor Jim Crane had never as yet succeeded in 
obtaining even the smallest serious part on the stage, 
but he was at this time indulging himself by privately 
performing a most dismal rdle. 

He admired, nay, he adored Nell, Miss Trevor, the 
lady, the grandchild of an earl ; and with truly tragic 
inspiration he declared to himself that his love was 
unrequited, a profound, a miserable secret, and — 
hopeless. 

That was the reason which at this time actuated 
Jim so frequently to bear himself like a blighted 
being ; a part, by-the-bye, which is characteristic of 
the private life of many of the men whose public 
jokes and antics are wont to move us to uncon- 
trollable laughter* 
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*You believe in the pew piece turning out a 
success, don't you, Mr Hall?' Jim asked, after a 
thoughtful pause. 

* I Know weVe done all that could be done'/ said 
John Hall very solemnly. He evidently felt the 
responsibilities of the painting-room as enormously 
important. * But whatever is the use of the prettiest 
scenery if the author's words aren't up to the mark, 
or the actors don't choose to play up to them ? ' 

'Blenkinsop will look after that, I should think/ 
opined Jim ; and turning to Nell, he added, — 

' Do you know our stage-manager personally, Miss 
Trevor ? ' 

* No, she doesn't,' said John Hall ; * and as I know 
how much her comfort will depend on being in Blen- 
kinsop's good books, I've asked him to come and 
have a pipe and a glass of grog with me this evening 
at half-past nine/ 

Nell glanced up at the clock, and let her hands 
fall idly into her lap for a moment ; it was a very 
anxious one to her. 

'I think I had better retire, Mr Hall,' said his 
wife, rising, and lifting her head with a deprecating 
movement 

* As you please, my dear,' said John quietly ; * but 
since this interview has been arranged solely with a 
view to ensuring our Nell's extra comfort in her new 
walk in life, I should have thought you would have 
waited a bit, just to do the civil to Mr Blenkinsop. 
He'd think a vast deal of a welcome from you, my 
dear. It isn't as though you were one of us, you 
know/ 

John certainly knew how to manage his wife. She, 
evidently mollified, said, ' As it is for Nell's sake, I 
will stay and see this — this stage-manager.' 

They all felt that she was making a great con- 
cession. 

Jim rose. 

^ I must be off,' he said ; and in a rapid aside he 
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added, turning to John Hall, and fearfully meeting 
ais eyes, — 

' It is to be hoped Mr B. will come alone.' 

*Ldrd, I never thought of that!' the painter re- 
plied, in evident alarm. 

"Ere's Mr and Mrs Blcnkinsop,* announced the 
landlady, who had taken the trouble to carry a tallow 
candle upstairs, and to show the way to these visitors, 
who were strangers, and could not be expected to 
find the third-floor front in the dark. 

Mr Blenkinsop had not come alone« 



CHAPTER III. 

>fANAG£RIAL. 

It was Mrs Blenkinsop who entered the Halls' 
sitting-room first, and whose ample proportions so 
completely filled the doorway, that there seemed 
little chance for the ingress of her lord and master. 

He, however, who was a patient and a prudent 
man, remained in unobtrusive silence upon the land- 
ing, quite prepared to wait until such time as his 
wife should think fit to vacate the threshold. 

There had been a time when Henrietta Maria, who 
then was not Mrs Blenkinsop, had taken the juvenile 
lead at the Imperial Theatre, where her dainty little 
Hgure, her agile movements, and the rippling roulade 
of laughter with which she mostly contrived to ac- 
company her entrances and exits, had made her a 
special favourite with that portion of the audience 
which seeks laughter, and nothing but laughter, in 
all theatrical performances. 

She was but twenty-one years of age when she 
reached what may fairly be termed the apex of her 
renown, and, thanks to her round, baby-like face, she 
appeared still younger. 
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Alexander Blenkinsop, with his attenuated limbs, 
tragic cast of countenance, and melancholy voice, 
therefore appeared as a living antithesis ,to the 
round, merry, laughter-loving, and provoking little 
comidienne. 

Extremes meet, says the proverb. Perhaps it was 
the attraction of repulsion which brought the melan- 
choly * walking gentleman ' and aspiring tragedian to 
the feet of the saucy soubrette, with whom he pro- 
posed to enter into a lifelong partnership on mutiU 
ally advantageous terms. 

She laughed boisterously at this very solemn pro- 
posal, but she accepted it all the same ; and they 
entered on their matrimonial engagement at the same 
time as on a joint theatrical one, in which both of 
them adhered to their respective r6les. 

Thus they at once secured a regular and very 
satisfactory income, instalments of which Mr Blen- 
kinsop received at the treasury every Saturday 
morning. 

With all her gay laughter when on the stage, Mrs 
Blenkinsop could be both severe and resolute in her 
more private sphere ; and she very soon managed, in 
the pleasantest way possible, however, to drill her 
'dear old Andy' (Alexander) into a condition of 
most exemplary obedience. 

He had no desire to rebel, and shouldered the 
marital yoke uncomplainingly. He had always 
looked unutterably woebegone — his physique and 
his inclination tended to that — but he had really 
never been so thoroughly contented before. 

When the wife was busy tidying up and marketing 
for the coming Sunday, she despatched her Andy to 
the treasury, whence he would return, and most duti- 
fully hand over every penny of their joint salary to his 
* missis,' of whom he always spoke most pathetically 
as ' that wonderful woman.' 

Thus things went on to the mutual satisfaction of 
this most worthy couple for upwards of ten years. 
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. And though Henrietta's embonpoint increased with 
undesirable rapidity, the power of her saucy laughter 
and her brisk manner had by no means diminished. 

But few lives roll so smoothly on without some 
sudden check to recall them to the stubborn fact that 
it is the lot of mortals to struggle, even as they live ; 
and that to be human means to suffer. 

A sad change was awaiting this oddly-assorted, 
but most content and exemplary, couple. 

One bitter winter poor Alexander fell ill, and 
nearly succumbed to the severe attack of bronchitis 
which laid him low. 

When at last he was able to leave his bed, the low 
tones of his melancholy voice were changed to a 
ghastly but still intelligible whisper, which was 
occasionally diversified by a guttural croak. 

From that time things went roughly and badly 
with the Blenkinsops. 

Alexander was now informed that his services 
would not be required at the Imperial during the 
forthcoming season, and Henrietta at the same time 
received a somewhat brusque intimation of the fact 
that her appearance no longer adapted itself to the 
juvenile parts in which she had erst distinguished her- 
self ; but that, in consideration of her long and once 
valuable services, she might, if she chose, remain in 
the company, and, after the close of the current, 
enter upon a fresh engagement, in which the * widows* 
parts ' would fall to her. 

This was indeed a terrible blow, and all the harder 
to bear, because the woman's vanity suffered as keenly 
from it, as did her pecuniary prospects. 

After her very trying interview with the authorities 
at the Imperial, Henrietta became like one demented, 
and behaved herself very indecorously both at the 
theatre and in her home. 

She stamped and raged, became first violently 
hysterical and then violently lachrymose. She called 
all the * Imperialites ' by the most opprobrious names ; 
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vowed she had been treated shamefully, abominably ; 
and swore she would have her revenge. She even 
went so far in her folly that she threatened to bring 
sundry actions for libel against the authorities. 

She was soon regarded as of unsound mind, and 
treated with the sort of contemptuous indifference 
usually bestowed upon harmless lunatics ; but the 
offer of a new engagement was not repeated, and the 
Blenkinsops were soon reduced to a very miserable 
plight 

The wife altogether forgot her old merry laughter 
and her brisk, cheerful ways. Instead of * drilling' 
poor Andy with pleasant words and sunny smiles, as 
had so long been her wont, she now met him with 
frowns and complaints ; and as poverty and want 
hardened and soured her temper more and more, she 
even commenced to bully him in a cruelly determined 
fashion, to which he offered but a very faint and 
husky protest. 

Adversity was gradually wearing what little flesh 
he had ever had off his poor bones, while it had quite 
a contrary effect on Henrietta. She had become very 
indolent ; and, on the plea of not possessing a dress 
fit to go out in, sat lazily at home, and persistently 
avoided the slightest exertion. The outline of her 
once shapely limbs was thus ere long completely lost 
in layers of ever-increasing fat. 

No children had come to bless or trouble the 
domestic career of the Blenkinsops, and they struggled 
on for some time miserably enough. 

He made a few shillings here and there by coaching 
novices in the arts or tricks of the profession, to the 
coat-tails of which he still clung, nervously but lov- 
ingly ; for, voiceless as he was, he had never ceased to 
adore his * art.' And among brother * pros ' there was 
always some kindly, helping hand to be found ; and 
either a small loan, or the request for a service that 
should be promptly paid for, was sure to be forth- 
coming. 
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No more generous section of humanfty exists than 
that yclept theatrical. 

The poverty or distress of one of the fraternity 
seems at once to constitute a claim on those that are 
better off, whereas in other walks of life, misery in 
any form is unhesitatingly shunted by the prosperous. 

Even Minnie Rogers (Miss Pierrepoint), seeing the 
pitiable state to which the Blenkinsops were reduced, 
volunteered some assistance, which Henrietta, who was 
her only sister, had no hesitation in accepting. 

And Minnie, having once taken her unfortunate 
relations in hand, did far more than temporarily assist 
them ; for by dint of remonstrance, argument, flattery 
and persuasion, she finally succeeded in inducing 
Henrietta to accept the offer of an engagement at 
the Sphere, where, afler some faint resistance, the 
ex-juvenile lead consented to play the old woman. 

Necessity is a hard taskmistress, and Henrietta 
rebelled against her exactions at first, but keenly 
alive to the comfort of sending Andy to treasury 
once a week again, and receiving those regular and 
welcome instalments of salary, the ci-devant soubrette 
donned the grey wig and matronly cap with some- 
thing like equanimity. She even brought herself to 
admit that she had grown a little stout : but was 
firmly convinced still that her strength lay in juvenile 
parts, and clamoured loudly at the awkwardness and 
ignorance displayed by silly chits of girls, who 
attempted to appear in the lively r6les in which she 
had once excelled. 

The first news of the arrival of some youthful novice 
with a slight figure and a merry laugh now always 
served to rouse all that was worst in Mrs Blenkinsop's 
disposition ; and if the debutante was favourably re- 
ceived, the *old woman's ire' knew no bounds. 

Mrs Blenkinsop's noisy cavilling and selfish com- 
plaining did not serve to make her popular among 
her companions at the theatre ; but her natural talent 
soon gained her a fresh reputation as a desirable ac-» 
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quisition among the ' heavies/ and as such Mu Powell 
was desirous of retaining her services : the more so 
when she found that Alexander, whose dramatic 
career had endowed him with much professional ex- 
perience, was anxious to embrace the opportunity she 
now offered him of undertaking the responsible posi- 
tion of stage-manager at the Sphere. 

Both Mr and Mrs Blenkinsop have been kept wait- 
ing an unconscionable time on the threshold of Mrs 
Hairs sitting-room ; but this glimpse into their past 
career was necessary, as they are about to play rather 
conspicuous parts in our Nell's future. 

* Andy told me he was going to give you a look in 
this evening, Hall,* said Mrs Blenkinsop, extending a 
pudgy hand to the scene-painter, and utterly ignoring 
the presence of the ladies, who had risen to receive 
her. 

But though she avoided looking at them, her ob- 
servant eyes had speedily noted every detail of Nell's 
appearance ; and with a jealous pang the ex-juvenile 
was forced to admit to herself that the girl's slight, 
young figure and charming face were decidedly in her 
favour. If she had as much * gumption/ as her intel- 
ligent glance denoted, she might prove — a success. 

* I don't think you and my — and Mrs Hall are ac- 
quainted, Mrs Blenkinsop/ stammered poor John un- 
comfortably, as he was already aware of the antagonism 
smouldering in the breast of those ladies. 

' I don't think Mrs Hall is one of us, is she? I've 
never seen her, to my knowledge/ said Henrietta 
Maria, speaking in her loudest and most offensive 
manner, and giving her head a disdainful jerk as she 
turned it over her shoulder and away from Mrs Hall. 

That lady's husband and her daughter both awaited 
in breathless silence for what might next be said and 
done. 

Things seemed to have reached a terrible climax 
now. 
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. * No. I am not " one of you," if by that term you mean 
a member of the theatrical profession, Mrs Blenkinsop/ 
said Mrs Hall, speaking in her gentlest tones, and with 
a certain deliberation which gave quite a new value 
to her simple words. * Nell, move that arm-chair for- 
ward. Will you not take a seat, Mrs Blenkinsop ? ' 

Nell obeyed her mother, silently wondering at her 
calmly dignified manner, even as she admired it. 

Perhaps the broad line which divided her parent 
from the ordinary professional ladies had never been 
so distinctly visible to Nell before. 

Mrs Blenkinsop greatly desired to resent and resist 
the fine lady's airs and graces ; but for the moment 
she was baffled, and found herself subsiding very 
meekly into the chair placed for her. 

The men had quietly withdrawn into the farther 
corner, and were apparently absorbed in watching 
the tobacco-smoke which rose from their church- 
warden pipes. It may be imagined that each of 
them would have felt vastly more at ease without the 
presence of their respective wives. 

* Mr Hall has elected to accept an offer Mrs Powell 
has made him in respect to my daughter,' was Mrs 
Hall's next remark, and she looked steadily into Mrs 
Blenkinsop's face as she spoke. 

* You may think yourselves uncommonly lucky to 
get the girl into a good theatre right off, I can tell 
you,' said Mrs Blenkinsop, sufficiently at her ease by 
this time to give * the fine lady ' a piece of her mind ; 
* and instead of seeming as though you were all of 
you doing Mrs Powell a tremenjous favour by allow- 
ing your daughter ' — Mrs Blenkinsop had accurately 
caught the inflection of Mrs Hall's voice as she pro- 
nounced the last two words — ^your daughter to come 
out at her theatre, you would do a deal better for the 
girl's sake, if not for your own modesty, by bearing 
in mind that the favour is all on the manageress's side, 
and is shown to John Hall in remembrance of his long 
and valuable services in the painting-room.* 
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* I am perfectly aware that Mr Hall's professional 
position entitles him to courtesy and respect wherever 
he may be/ was Mrs Hall's deliberate reply. 

Her face was paler than ever, but there was no 
other evidence of* anger or emotion in her bearing, 

* I don't say a word against your good husband/ 
replkd Henrietta, waxing warm and noisy at the 
same time ; * but I think if s only fair to let you and 
if&ur daughter, who are regular outsiders, know, that 
yttkts^-^years, mind you !— of good, steady, hard work 
are required before a girl's fit to attempt anything 
tike a lead, more especially a juvenile lead. I have 
had it, so I know/ 

* Oh, I suppose I was misinformed then,' said Mrs 
Hall, with a deprecating smile upon her thin lips ; * I 
understood you took the parts that are called " old 
women, or heavies." ' 

The red, red rose which trembled on a wires stalk 
in Mrs Blenkinsop's bonnet began to look quite pale, 
as contrasted with the fiery blush which sullenly suf- 
fused her entire face. 

The shaft, so delicately poised, so gently sent forth 
by * the lady,' had gone straight, cruelly straight home, 
and rankled in Henrietta Maria's bosom, causing her 
to wince with irrepressible dismay. 

* Ydu're suffocating all of us with that beastly smoke, 
you two,' were the first words in which she found a 
vent for the angry mortification which literally seemed 
to be choking her. * I'm tired, Andy ; so if you've 
any more private business to talk to John Hall about, 
you'll follow when you please. I'm off now, and 
going straight home too. I've had enough of calling 
on your friends by your request to last me for some 
time to come. I'll keep to my own friends in future, 
that's very certain.' 

She rose as she spoke, and gave her flounced skirt 
a sudden jerk, which quite conveyed her desire to 
shake the dust off it there and then. 

Blenkinsop, meek as ever in the immediate presence 
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of his missis, rose hurriedly, and prepared himself for 
departure. Hall helped him on with his coat, and 
the stage-manager took the opportunity of whisper- 
ing to him, in his most sepulchral tone, — 

' rU do all I possibly can to help your girl along, 
Hall ; an uncommonly nice-looking creature she is 
too, and seems as if she'd take to her work kindly, 
which is half the battle,, to my mind.' 

* You can do a great deal, I know ; and I thank 
you, old friend,' answered Hall, as ignorant of the 
jealous attention with which Mrs Blenkinsop had been 
watching her husband as he was of the last passage 
of arms between the ladies, in which his wife had been 
victorious. 

Mrs Blenkinsop had now approached the door, 
which John hastened to open for her; and as she 
extended her pudgy little hand and said, * Good- 
night,* he looked into her flushed face with quite a 
pathetic appeal in his honest brown eyes. 

* I trust you also will do what you can for our 
Nell?' he said. 

Mrs Blenkinsop made no audible reply to his 
entreaty, but as she glanced back at Mrs Hall, there 
were both hatred and defiance in her eyes, 

* I'll do for )$pur Nell, never fear,' she muttered, 
below her breatti, and with a hasty * Good-night,' she 
stumped out of the room. 

* What an odious person ! ' exclaimed Mrs Hall, 
with a sigh of evident relief. *With all my bitter 
'experience, I have never been confronted with and 
insulted by so vulgar a creature before.' 

'How neatly you put the extinguisher of your 
gentle reproof on her coarse bragging, mum!' re- 
marked Nell, laughing. 

Her mother also smiled with some complacency at 
the recollection, 

* I certainly can breathe more freely since she 
has gone,' she added, with a sigh of relief; *her 

C 
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noisy talk and puffing presence seemed to suffocate 
me/ 

* It's well for you, my dear, that you're not obliged 
to spend your life in the theatre, if such a good- 
natured specimen as Mrs Blenkinsop overcomes 
you.' 

It was John who spoke, meditatively knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe the while. 

Presently he glanced up at Nell, who was occupied 
in preparing the arrowroot her mother always took 
for supper. 

* How ever will you be able to put up with all our 
rough-and-ready pros, my child, if your mother turns 
faint on being looked at and spoken to by only one 
of them, and that one who was on her best behaviour, 
too?' 

His kind face wore a pleasant smile as he spoke, 
but his tone betrayed a real anxiety. 

'Mother is different, dear, don't you know?' said 
Nell, coming to his side, and vigorously stirring the 
thickening liquid in the cup she carried in her hand. 
* Mother doesn't like the stage, either as a profession 
or in — in any way. And I adore everything that has 
the remotest connection with the theatre, whether it 
be in the way of business or pleasure. I shall be 
quite the happiest girl in London when once I feel 
that I am turning my long idle days to some account ; 
and that at night, when the lamps are lighted, and the 
houses all look so shut up and gloomy, the best, the 
most delightful part of the twenty-four hours is just 
about to begin for me. Oh, mum dear,' she added, 
hastily carrying over the cup with its steaming con- 
tents to her mother, * sip this delicious stuff and tell 
me I have made it nicely ; and tell me — oh, do tell 
me — ^you mean to be proud of me if I work hard and 
steadily, and give satisfaction to Mrs Powell, and — 
and — get a hand or two when I come on, just by way 
of welcome, you know, and after a bit, perhaps, even 
a call when I go off. Come, now, admit that you'll 
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be as proud — as proud as only one's own, own dear 
mother can be if — ' 

* Good-night, my darh'ng. I can but hope it may 
all turn out for the best ; but when I look at you, and 
hear you talk, and then think of such persons as that 
vain, silly Miss Pierrepoint, and her odious — her most 
odious sister the fat woman, I cannot help — ' 

Mrs Hall at once did^what she could not help, she 
buried her face in her handkerchief and commenced 
to sob, allowing herself to be led away into the bed- 
room by her daughter, who helpfully undressed her, 
and soon had the satisfaction of seeing her comfort- 
ably tucked up in a bed, the perfect freshness and 
neatness of which bore irrefutable testimony to the 
gentle nurture and refined tastes of its occupant. 

* Ah, Nell, has it never occurred to you that your 
elation at this theatrical engagement is not only 
selfish, but most unnatural ? What will my dreary 
evenings be when you are no longer with me to look 
after my wants, and cheer me a bit with your pretty 
talk and ways ? Tell me, child, have you completely 
forgotten thfs blank your absence will cause to your 
poor invalid mother ? ' 

Having asked these questions in her most melan- 
choly whisper, Mrs Hall turned her face to the pillow 
and wept again. 

*You are going to be quite well and strong and 
bright, now the spring has fairly commenced, mother 
darling,' said Nell cheerfully ; * and often and often 
I may get an hour or two between pieces, in some 
way or another ; and as the theatre is so near I can 
just pop round and tell you how things are going, and 
make you laugh a bit, and bid you good-night, as I 
do now,' 

The girl laughed as she spoke, and her voice 
sounded bright and encouraging ; but her heart was 
very heavy within her. 

How could she ever devote herself wholly to her 
profession if her mother made its lightest claims and 
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palpable exigencies into matters of reproach and 
complaint ? * Father understands, and he will help 
and encourage me in every way he possibly can. He 
does his duty, and never flinches ; V\\ try and do 
mine as bravely.' 

This was the conclusion Nell came to as she walked 
to and fro in her little chamber, which was very dimly 
lighted by a sputtering tallow candle. She passed 
the evening in review ; remembered her birthday pre- 
sents, the lovely gloves, and the boots and shoes that 
pretty, bright sovereign of father's was intended to 
pay for. 

* I dare not spend it all on myself ; I shouldn't feel 
a bit happy if I did,' she presently decided, with a 
look of wistful regret that made her absolutely lovely 
for the moment. * Father shall have a new cherry- 
wood pipe — I hate those clay things ; and I'll get 
Jim to buy him some nice tobacco — half a pound of 
the besty that won't smell so dreadfully strong. And 
mother — oh, mother wants heaps of things ; and I 
can very well do without the shoes if I get a nice 
pair of boots ; they'll do double duty on the stage, 
and my old ones will last a long while yet for ordinary 
purposes.' 

She suddenly paused in her mental calculation 
dpropos of the spending of the vast sum of twenty 
shillings, in the possession of which she could only 
believe while she weighed the golden coin lingeringly 
in alternate palms. 

* This is Tuesday ! ' she exclaimed, communicating 
the fact to another Nell, who was peeping at her 
curiously out of the distorting square of looking-glass 
which hung upon the wall in a very primitive yellow 
frame, — * this is Tuesday ! and to-morrow will be — ' 
Here followed the days of the week in rapid enuncia- 
tion, as though answering to the call of the muster- 
roll. * It cannot be more than ten days now before 
I am called for rehearsal. And then my happiness 
will be complete I ' 
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The candle sputtered, and threw a lurid gleam 
upon the common glass, in which Nell, standing on 
tiptoe, saw her face painfully distorted. 
, * I think I should be a little happier still if I were 
pretty — ^just only pretty, you know/ (This in a con- 
fidential whisper to the greenish face in the glass.) 
' We wouldn't ask for a grand figure, or a handsome 
face like Miss Pierrepoint's ; but we would wish to be 
just pleasant to look at : it's only natural, isn't it ? ' 

In asking this momentous question, Nell put her 
head on one side : it was a way of hers ; but the head 
in the glass made the pretty bird-like, movement into 
an atrocious caricature. 

Nell rushed wildly at the candle, and extinguished 
it with more violence than you would have deemed 
her capable of. 

* I'll never look in a glass again,' she resolved, as 
she crept into her dainty little bed. * I won't allow 
myself to be discouraged, and I won't trouble about 
my looks one way or another ; but I'll study hard, 
and mind all the orders Mrs Powell gives me, and 
follow the stage-manager's directions, and not think 
of anything or anybody but my part. Father says I 
am bound to get on if I do that ; and father knows, 
for he has proved the truth in himself.* 



CHAPTER IV. 

AT REHEARSAL. 



It was more than five years ago now since Nell had 
entered the Sphere Theatre in the daytime. She had 
been allowed to accompany her parents to the upper 
boxes or the back rows of the dress-circle since, and 
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had watched the performance with eager eyes, and 
quite a breathless interest ; but from the day she 
entered Miss Plunketf s establishment at Chiswick, all 
her more intimate knowledge of the business of the 
theatre had ceased. 

She was a perfect child herself then, and had re- 
garded all the mysteries of that life behind the scenes 
in very childish ignorance and wonder. But now the 
awe which is the natural consequence of what is as 
yet * the great unknown ' was rapidly giving place to 
a keen interest and an eager desire at once to take an 
active part herself in that engrossing business of re- 
hearsal to which she hoped in future to give up the 
greater portion of her dull and monotonous days. 

She had set forth this morning in obedience to a 
call for the first rehearsal (without books) of the new 
piece. 

The piece was the first original venture of a com- 
paratively new author, who had hitherto expended his 
strength in translations and adaptations only, and who 
hoped for great results from this conjposition of his, 
which he had attractively described as * a comedy of 
modem society.' 

Neirs heart was light as the little feet which bore 
her along the crowded pavement of the Strand and up 
the narrow lane, in which the Sphere Theatre seemed 
modestly to have sought seclusion from the busy, out- 
side world. 

The day was really spring-like, fresh, bright, 
breezy, invigorating, and the soft west wind seemed 
to bring the fragrance of country scents upon its 
moist wings. 

The sunshine quite dazzled Nell as she tripped 
gaily along. 

With a beating heart she presently paused on the 
threshold of the stage-door, and with a trembling 
hand she turned the handle, and after a hurried * Good 
morning ' to the door-keeper, who was established in 
a sort of sentry box within the narrow vestibule, she 
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glanced nervously up at the honest round face of the 
clock hanging on the opposite wall. 

* Oh, you're in very good time, my dear,' said Cer- 
berus, with an indulgent chuckle at the evident anxiety 
of a beginner. * The call is for twelve ; and Mother 
Blenkinsop ain't turned up yet. She's mostly late 
though ; for she's so fat and lazy.' 

Nell paused for a moment ; she felt considerably 
embarrassed by these very unexpected confidences 
from the grizzly-bearded stranger who was eyeing her 
with a very close scrutiny, and saw the effect his 
words had produced. 

* I know you, my dear,' he resumed, as though in 
answer to her unspoken thoughts. * I'm quite aware 
of who I'm talking to. You're John Hall's daughter, 
and you used to beg leave to come into my office be- 
fore you were big enough to peep in at the window ; 
and you used to kneel upon my stool and put the 
ladies' and gents' letters up in their pigeon-holes, 
according to the alphabet. You was a uncommon 
quick and handy little girl, that's certain. Don't you 
remember them facts, eh i ' 

He patted her shoulders encouragingly as he spoke, 
and Nell tried to smile her assent ; but she did not 
speak, for she was anxious to get on to the stage, and 
these unexpected preliminaries were very distasteful 
to her. 

This ugly old man might have been her familiar 
friend when she was a little— a very little girl ; but 
she had quite forgotten that intimacy now, and was 
certainly most desirous to ignore it in future. 

With a second apologetic glance at the clock, 
and subsequently at her quondam friend, she 
passed on into a narrow passage, the door to 
which the now offended Cerberus had opened in 
sulky silence. 

The light without had dazzled Nell ; but the utter 
darkness in which she now suddenly found herself 
bewildered her still more. 
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Slowly, anxiously, she groped her way along what 
seemed to her an interminable corridor, until a 
sudden downward step startled her into still keener 
attention as she realised that she had very nearly 
precipitated herself down an utterly unexpected 
flight of stairs. 

She paused for a moment in very natural dismay, 
and then perceived two seeming will-o'-the-wisps 
below her, dim, flickering lights, which by no means 
dispelled the darkness, but served to make it more 
dense. 

As she made her cautious way down the stairs she 
ascertained that one speck of light proceeded from a 
small gas-jet stretched forth 'like a warning finger 
from the wall, and that the other flame (?) was that 
of a hand-lantern placed on the floor by the side of 
what appeared to be a moving bundle of rags. 

Nell half closed her puzzled eyes in her endeavour 
to ascertain what this grimy living package consisted 
of,' and found that the rags covered a woman — a 
woman who wore a bonnet on her head, who held a 
broom in one hand and a pail of black ^ater in the 
other. 

* A. cleaner,' thought Nell, as she courteously bade 
the ancient female ' Good morning,' and remembered 
with a smile the vivid description Jim Crane had 
once given her mother and herself of these dismal 
theatrical cleaners, of whom he had spoken as * human 
blackbeetles.' 'You can't enter the theatre in the 
daytime,' he had said, * without running against their 
brooms, or stumbling over their crouching forms or 
their brimming pails. They toil not, neither do they 
spin ; they wash not, neither do they sweep ; yet 
do they always declare themselves as "most 'ard- 
working indeed, my dear ; " and their presence re- 
veals itself to the initiated by the general aroma 
of ancient oil and lately-imbibed gin, which is peculiar 
to the species.' 

Jim's description was perfectly true, reflected Nell, 
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smiling, and inquired if that passage would lead her 
on to the stage. 

* Is it for the rehearsal, my dear ? ' asked Madam 
Blackbeetle, in a deep, beery voice. She was vaguely 
surprised at the presence there of a girl who was not 
sure of her way to the stage. 

*Yes,' said Nell timidly, and very much inclined 
to apologise for her lamentable ignorance ; ' yes. I 
am called for this rehearsal ; but I have not been 
here for — ^for some time, and I quite forget the 
way.* 

* Well, there ain't much light to help you remember 
it su-re^,' commented Jhe cleaner, before she pro- 
ceeded to describe the route to her astonished listener. 
•You goes along this passage, my dear, until you 
comes to another gas-burner, and there's a few step 
up'ards, and then you turns, and there's — * 

*I think I can find my way now,* replied the girl 
hurriedly ; the dark, close atmosphere, the stifling 
smells, and the old woman's husky voice all tending 
to her still increasing confusion. 

She groped her way along, perplexed here and 
there by faint gleams of gaslight, and still more 
startled by unexpected steps, some leading up and 
others down, but none of them having, as far as Nell 
could discover, any other raison cTitre than that of 
impeding the progress and greatly confusing the un- 
lucky traveller making this uncanny pilgrimage un- 
aided, and in the dark. 

The poor child at last began to think she had 
proved the fallacy of a certain proverb, for this very 
long lane really seemed to have no turning. 

She stood still, hesitating, and quite at a loss 
whether to retrace her steps or to proceed — whither ? 

* " Lovely woman is the sugar ; 
Spoons we poor men often be — " 

Halloa ! * a fresh young voice had been singing, or 
rather shouting the poetical phrase, and a man's light, 
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hurried step had so suddenly brought the singer into 
close proximity with Nell, that he ran against her 
before he was aware of her presence. * Who is it ? ' 
cried the voice eagerly — * a lady, by the cut of her 
garment ! ' he was touching the cashmere mantle 
that covered Nell's shoulders experimentally as he 
spoke. They were in absolute darkness now, and no 
gleam of gas was to be seen. 

Nell instinctively drew away from the stranger's 
touch. 

* Perhaps you will kindly direct me to the stage ? * 
she said. * I have lost my way, and fear I shall be 
late at rehearsal.' ^ 

*I really beg your pardon ten thousand times, 
madam,' the stranger said, in what Nell considered 
the pleasantest voice she had ever heard. * How I 
must have startled you ! I only trust I did not 
actually hurt you, knocking up against you in so rude 
a fashion ? ' 

Nell, smiling, reassured him. He could not see 
the smile, but he mentally cursed the darkness which 
so completely shrouded his unexpected companion. 

* I am on my way to the greenroom,' he said. * If 
you will allow me to take your hand, I shall be better 
able to guide you through the labyrinth yet before 
us.' 

' I begin to consider the theatre like an extended 
maze,' said Nell, considerably reassured as to her 
ultimate arrival at her destination, since her little 
hand was taken in the close grasp of the stranger, 
at whose side she now walked fearlessly along. 

* Steps here, mind,' he cried, stopping her, and 
counted * One, two, three, four, five ! ' as he de- 
scended, 

' The stage is just beyond,' he added, pausing, with 
his fingers upon a door-handle. * This is the green- 
room ; will you come in here ?' 

The gas-flame opposite the greenroom falls full upon 
his face now, and Nell sees that he is tall and young 
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and handsome. * Very handsome/ she thinks, as she 
meets the inquiring glance of his clear blue eyes. 

' Where shall I find Mr Blenkinsop ? ' she asks, 
dubiously. 

* He is on the stage, of course,' answers her com- 
panion ; and Nell, with a slight bow and whispered 
'Thanks,' continues on her way, wondering if she 
would have done wrong had she followed her in- 
clinations and her handsome guide into the green- 
room. 

Ah, here she is in the wings ! The passage is very 
narrow, but Nell is very slight. She slips through 
without difficulty, and then shrinks back again, amazed 
at the dismal sight which presents itself to her as- 
tonished eyes. 

Perhaps she had never approached the stage in the 
legitimate way in those bygone and half-forgotten days 
of her childish visits. She certainly did not remember 
ever having seen anything so gloomy and ghastly then, 
as the sight before her now. 

Men and women were vaguely moving to and fro 
on the boards. A great T light of gas was flaring 
just above the orchestra ; and its uncanny flames shone 
with a lurid gkre amid the surrounding darkness, 
which was perhaps all the more palpable because, 
here and there, in some most unexpected and un- 
accountable manner, the daylight struggled in, and, 
quite unable to dispel the. pervading gloom, was itself 
soon lost in the useless effort. 

Close under the T hght, and near the centre of the 
stage, a table was placed, on which playbooks and 
MSS. lay scattered in astonishing confusion. 

Mr Blenkinsop was presiding over this literary 
jumble, and a small boy (the call-boy) was in active 
attendance upon the stage-manager. 

Nell glanced anxiously around, and felt consider- 
ably relieved as she ascertained that Mrs Blenkinsop's 
portly figure was not among the group assembled in 
the farther corner of the stage. 
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The novice dreaded the severely critical glance of 
the ex-juvenile. 

* Clear the stage for the second scene ! ' screamed 
the call-boy, who stood at Mr Blenkinsop's elbow, 
and echoed that gentleman's guttural remarks, in a 
shrill, boyish treble. 

The order thus vicariously given seemed to cause 
considerable dissatisfaction to the gossiping idlers 
assembled in knots here and there, and who now 
moved away sulkily into or beyond the wings. 

Nell, taking advantage of the general commotion, 
made her way over to the stage-manager's side, 

* Good morning, my dear,* said he, in hasty reply 
to her greeting. ' Glad to see you're punctual. We 
shall come to the third scene presently ; you'd better 
go and wait in the greenroom ; you will be called in 
time.' 

He had been bending over a much marked and 
lined prorapt-book while he was speaking, and was 
occupied in adding his own hieroglyphics to those of 
his predecessors ; but just as Nell was moving away 
from his side he gently detained her by placing his 
hand on her arm. 

His eyes had travelled upwards from the book now, 
and were very attentively perusing the blushing face 
of the pretty girl, who stood so modestly awaiting his 
next commands. 

* By Jove 1 she is as neat and as nice-looking a girl 
as I ever saw on any stage,' thought the great Alex- 
ander, whose experience in this particular had certainly 
been a very extensive one. 

* You remind me of — of a dear little actress I knew 
years ago, my child,* he explained, as he saw poor 
Nell shrinking from the close scrutiny of his bold 
black eyes. * Your father, John Hall, will remember 
pretty Kitty Albion.' 

* Shall I go and wait in the greenroom now, Mr 
Blenkinsop ? ' asked Nell, who was painfully aware 
that several persons, who had crept back upon the 
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stage since that clearing order was given, were eyeing 
her with something more than curiosity. 

Perhaps she had done wrong in addressing the 
stage-manager at all. He certainly was very friendly 
in his manner to her, * for father's sake, of course,' 
she thought. 

' No, don't you go into the greenroom, my dear,' he 
said, presently. *You just stand over there in the 
prompt-wing, and watch the business between Miss 
Dalgleish and Jim Crane. Miss Dalgleish is a 
careful study, and therefore an excellent example 
for beginners.' 

Nell hurried away to the post of observation indi- 
cated to her. 

She was glad to escape from the disapproving 
glances of those criticising loungers, and far more 
glad at the prospect of learning from 'a careful 
study.* 

Miss Dalgleish was a quiet, ladylike woman, 
and evidently far too intent upon her professional 
duties to heed anything beyond the business re- 
quired by her part When Jim Crane made his 
appearance, in answer to"^the call-boy's summons, 
Nell felt as if she must step forward and shake 
hands with him. It was so pleasant at last to 
see a kind, familiar face among so many strange 
ones. 

Jim himself, fortunately perhaps, was not as yet 
aware of Miss Trevor's presence, and she had the 
satisfaction of watching a very animated scene, in 
which he certainly took a most conspicuous part, and 
took it admirably she thought ; for though this was 
the first r^ht^xs^\ without books, Jim seemed perfectly 
at ease in all his well-considered movements, and 
quite at home in his lines also. 

The clever absurdity of his bearing was made the 
more striking by its contrast with the calm dignity of 
Miss Dalgleish. 

* How clever they both are ! I admire that lady so 
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much, and thank you for allowing me to stay here, 
Mr Blenkinsop,' Nell ventured to remark to that 
gentleman, as he passed the prompt-wing. 

The second scene was over now, and Jim had 
hurried off on the other side of the stage. 

* Tm glad youVe pleased, my dear,' the stage- 
manager replied, hurriedly, and added, * I think you 
and me will be very good friends. Miss Trevor.' 

* I am sure I hope so, Mr Blenkinsop,* she answered, 
promptly, and felt a little surprised to find her hand 
taken and closely pressed by Alexander's long lean 
fingers. 

* He is kind, and means to encourage me,' was her 
naive conclusion ; but she tried to free her little hand 
all the same. Before she had succeeded, however, 
Mr Blenkinsop suddenly relaxed his hold, turned his 
back upon her, took up his position at the gaslit table, 
and growled out sundry orders to the echoing call- 
boy. 

Nell heard * Miss Trevor ! * shouted, and stepping 
forward was met by the boy, who handed her the 
salver required for her business. 

She accepted it mechanically, but felt utterly at a 
loss as to her next proceeding, and was not reassured 
by the sight of Mrs Blenkinsop's angry red face and 
the indignant glance that lady directed towards the 
prompt-wing. 

' You enter from that side, Miss Trevor,' said the 
stage-manager, in a tone which sounded arbitrary by 
reason of its gruffness. * You hand that card to Mrs 
d'Almayne, who is seated on the sofa awaiting her 
visitors.' 

Nell was a little perplexed by the stage-manager's 
sudden change of manner, and stood hesitating, un- 
certain which way he meant her to go. 

* Now then, my dear^ are you asleep ? ' cried Mrs 
Blenkinsop angrily, as she took up her position on 
the sofa. 

Nell had never realised how quite the reverse of 
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affectionate 'my dear' may sound, until she heard 
herself thus addressed by the ex-juvenile lady. 

' Don't frighten the child, Hetty ; she's quite a 
beginner, you know,' said the stage-manager, who had 
approached his irate spouse. 

* I've no patience with such foolery ; it's always the 
way when the management has favourites,' grumbled 
Henrietta Maria audibly; 'and we who know the 
business have to stand by and get flurried, just 
because the others are dunces.' 

An angry altercation now ensued between husband 
and wife, which seemed greatly to amuse most of the 
bystanders, but caused poor Nell's cheeks to burn 
woefully. It was with difficulty she repressed her 
rising tears. 

* I will show you the business here ; it's very simple, 
my dear,' said Miss Dalgleish, most unexpectedly 
coming to the rescue, and pointing out to Nell the 
direction in which she had to enter, etc. 

* As Miss Trevor answers to my cue, Miss Dalgleish,' 
remarked Mrs Blenkinsop, rising, * I beg you will not 
interfere in the business I am accustomed to, and 
desire to have in this scene. Now, my dear,' she 
added, turning her round eyes on Nell, and inwardly 
rejoicing at the poor child's evident discomfiture, 
' don't stand there staring like a dummy ; step for- 
ward, cross the stage, and hand me that card, with 
a curtsy.' 

* The curtsy is not required here ; it's old-fashioned,' 
said Mr Blenkinsop ; ' there is no mention of it in 
the prompt-book.' 

* Do you pretend to know the business better than 
I do, Andy ? ' cried Andy's angry wife. 

' Lor ! what's up now ? Good morning, ladies,' 
remarked Mrs Powell, making her entrance down the 
centre of the stage in quite a majestic manner. 

She was a large stout woman, with a commanding 
presence, and habitually wore a very stiff kind of 
moir^ antique, the rustle of which added to her 
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importance. She carried a number of letters and 
other papers in her hand, and looked about her with 
that keenly penetrating glance which was one of her 
chief characteristics. 

She had come on to the stage this morning intend- 
ing to look after good John Hall's pretty daughter, 
whose sweet face and gentle bearing had greatly im- 
pressed the manageress. 

She was not slow in noting the signs of trouble 
and embarrassment on the young beginner's face 
now ; and also remarked the looks of anger and 
defiance which the Blenkinsops were casting at one 
another. 

'Henrietta Maria at her jealous tricks again, I 
suppose/ was the shrewd lady's mental comment, 
but she said never a word. Experience had long 
ago satisfied her that silence is the true test of 
discretion. 

She gave Nell a nod and a pleasant smile, however j 
and the girl thus encouraged, retired to her coign of 
vantage in the wing. 

There she could stand unobserved herself, and yet 
able to watch all the others as they moved to and fro 
on the stage. 

She saw the stage-manager smiling blandly, bow- 
ing profusely, and insidiously 'washing his hands 
with invisible soap in imperceptible water,* as he 
advanced to meet Mrs Powell, for whose special 
edification he hastily recounted some tit-bits of pro- 
fessional news and gossip, to which the lady listened 
attentively, her face all aglow as she laughed at the 
jokes she so thoroughly enjoyed. 

Nell could not help smiling herself at the manager- 
ess's boisterous hilarity. Her voice was coarse^ and 
she spoke louder even than Mrs Blenkinsop ,- but 
Nell felt consoled when she found that the voicfe she 
must henceforth consider it her duty unhesitatingly 
to obey, though noisy, was by no means so harsh and 
unpleasant as that of the ex -juvenile, who sat apart 
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in gloomy silence while hier refractory Andy was 
entertaining the manageress. 

* Ah, Jack, my dear, and what mischief are you up 
to this morning, pray?* said Mrs Powell, extend- 
ing her large hand with its many rings towards a 
young man, who entered from the 0.P-* side at this 
moment 

Nell instantly recognised her late cheerful guide 
in the handsome 'Jack' on whom the manageress 
smiled $o graciously. 

* Now, then, beginners for the third scene ! ' growled 
Mr Blenkinsop. * Miss Trevor, Mr Clifford, attention, 
if you please.* 

'His name is Jack Clifford,* thought Nell, who, 
though a quiet, had been a most attentive observer 
of all that was said and done upon the stage. 

She moved forward a step as the stage-manager 
addressed her, but the action was mechanical ; her 
thoughts were still centred on the smiling young man, 
who was again, sotto voce^ humming ' Love is like a 
cup of tea.* ' I like — his — face — his — figure — and his 
name,' Nell concluded, meditatively, as she moved 
forward with her salver ; then she asked herself this 
question, * I wonder how I shall like — him ? ' 



CHAPTER V. 

JACK. 

'This is your first appearance, Miss Trevor, I pre- 
sume?* said Jack, as they stood at the wing, side by 
side. 

* My ignorance has betrayed me, 1 am afraid,* com- 
menced Nell, apologetically, and feeling really grieved 

* Opposite Prompt* 
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at the awkward manner in which she had made her 
very modest cUbut, * But now I once understand ex- 
actly where and how I have to move, I shall think 
It over quietly at home, and practise that little walk 
forward, and the backward step too.' She paused, 
and glanced shyly up into her companion's face, as 
she remembered the momentous step which, taken 
inadvertently, had so nearly brought him, as well as 
herself, to griet * I think I can safely promise you, 
Mr Clifford, that I shall never make such a faux pas 
again as that which put you out just now.' 

She spoke deprecatingly, pleadingly, her head in- 
clined a little sideways, and her pretty little hands 
clasped in supplication. 

Jack lifted his shoulders and his chin, and laughed 
as his bright blue eyes met those earnest brown ones 
of hers, which were gazing up at him so full of wist- 
ful apology. 

* What a sweet little girl this is ! ' was Jack's mental 
comment; and she, for her part, was wondering if 
any of the Trevors were as handsome and as polite 
as this interesting actor. She had imbibed a pro- 
found veneration for the ideal race of Trevors with 
her mother's milk. 

*I candidly confess that I never before ^enjoyed 
being " put out," as you call it. Miss Trevor,* said Jack, 
who had been watching'her expressive face in silence 
all this time ; * but I give you full and free permission 
to make as many faux pas as you choose while we 
are acting together; and Til promise you never to 
resent your little vagaries in any way.* 

Nell had no idea of the real magnanimity of this 
promise of Clifford's. 

- She was a novice herself, and quite unaware of the 
rage which fills the heart of an actor, and usually 
vents itself in passionate reproaches on the luckless 
offender whose carelessness or ignorance has inter- 
fered with the other's * business.' 

Jack had nearly come to grief as he was making 
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a retrograde movement, because Nell, intending to 
exit with her salver, had stepped too far back- 
ward, and come into collision with Mrs d'Almayne's 
visitor. 

. Mrs d*Almayne (Mrs Blenkinsop) had instantly 
exclaimed^ * Well, of all the awkwardest — ' and Jack 
himself had with some difficulty suppressed a — ^yes, a 
very forcible expression. Still, he did suppress it ; 
and since Nell had stood by his side in the wing, and 
so meekly apologised :both with her eyes and her 
lips, he certainly had felt as if he could never re- 
sent any inadvertence on her part in future, pro- 
vided she would always ask his pardon so prettily 
afterwards. 

While they had stood in the wing together, con- 
versing in undertones, which lent a confidential char- 
acter to their remarks, Jim Crane had gone through 
the fourth scene, in which his part was that of a 
rollicking firebrand, destined to raise angry flames 
in the bosoms of the two ladies, whose parts were 
taken by Mrs Blenkinsop and Miss Dalgleish. Jim 
did not act with his usual spirit ; and both the stage- 
manager and his buxom wife rallied him on his 
evident depression. 

* If you weren't such a sensible young man, Jim, 
one would almost think you were in love,* whispered 
Mrs Blenkinsop confidentially, when, their scene 
being over, they moved away side by side. ' Come,, 
come, my dear, beware of the green-eyed monster,* 
she continued, laying her fat hand on Jim's arm \ 
*we mustn't get allowing fine ladies with the awk- 
wardest ways that would shame a super, and the 
high-and-mighty airs of real live aristocracy, to go 
interfering with all our nice young men, and setting 
them by the ears. There's that girl of John Hall's 
actually — ' 

Whatever terrible accusation Mrs Blenkinsop was 
going to bring against Nell at this moment, Jim did 
not stay to hear ; with a muttered excuse, he with- 
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drew his arm from Henrietta Maria's patronising 
hand, and moved rapidly away towards the green- 
room. No sooner was he free, however, than he 
doubled like a hare and making his way along the 
back of the stage, crept round towards the prompt- 
wing, and in another minute stood by Nell's side. 

She answered his good morning coolly. She had 
already forgotten the intense pleasure which the sight 
of his familiar face had given her half-an-hour before, 
when he had not seen her, and she had longed to 
cross the stage and shake hands with him. 

She thought he looked vexed now, and felt so her- 
self, when he answered Mr Cliffbrd's civil remark 
about the progress of the play in an abrupt, not to 
say an uncourteous, manner. 

* He certainly is very plain ; perhaps I think so 
because he looks so cross just now,* was Nell's 
mental comment, as her inquiring glance wan- 
dered from Clifford's smiling face to Jim's dissatisfied 
countenance. 

* I suppose you saw my awkwardness ? ' she in- 
quired, speaking apologetically even to Jim on that 
subject ; * and you are quite disgusted to find I could 
behave so stupidly ? ' 

* Oh, I don't know,' said Jim indifferently. 

And she, finding that he would not even try to re- 
assure her, by word or look, felt hurt herself, and 
added impressively, — 

* Mr Clifford who had very good reason to be in- 
dignant with me for putting him out in his part, has 
quite forgiven me already and been most kind about 
it all ; and you, who know me, and ought to make 
allowances for me, look as displeased as if I had 
offended you. What does it all mean, Jim ? ' 

Clifford turned on his heel ; he was far more vexed 
to hear this charming, lady-like girl call that low 
fellow Crane by so familiar a name, than he had been 
by her awkwardness while acting. 

What did it all mean ? to quote her own words. 
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How came she — a novice to the stage, and evidently 
a lady — to be on such familiar terms with a cad 
whom he (Clifford), in the conviction of his own 
claims to rank with gentlemen, would never have 
thought of shaking hands with, or addressing on any 
biit the most common-place subjects. 

* I must bid you good morning, Miss Trevor,' said 
Jack, the rehearsal being over as far as he was 
concerned. He extended his hand, and paused 
in momentary wonder at the tiny one she laid 
into it 

* Good-bye, Mr Clifford,* she said, looking up into 
his smiling eyes with evident pleasure, and noticing 
the brightness of his wavy brown hair, the lights on 
which shone with quite a golden gleam, although 
there were only those lurid gas jets to show them up. 

* I know you have quite forgiven me now,' she said, 

* and I must again thank you for the forbearance you 
have shown to a beginner/ 

She watched him cross the stage, and knew she 
had never seen anyone so handsome and so fascinat- 
ing before. Even that music-hall ditty, the * Love 
that's like a cup of tea,' sounded both harmonious 
and poetical on his lips, and she. would thoroughly 
have enjoyed hearing him sing it from beginning 

to end. 

* • • • •• • « 

Nature had been very lavish of her good gifts as 
far as Jack Clifford was concerned. 

She had not only given him exceptional beauty, 
but also a happy disposition, a fine constitution, and 
just enough talent to adapt him for the exercise of 
that profession for which his physique appeared pecu- 
liarly to fit him. 

Jack was now twenty-eight years of age : he had 
successfully made his dibut at Glasgow, where his- 
trionic talent has so frequently come to the light, and 
had since that time completed two remunerative en-, 
gagments in the provinces. 
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At Bristol, enterprising Mrs Powell, who was always 
' on tbe move ' in quest of fresh talent, saw him play 
Claude Melnotte, and was ddighted with him. 

Always prompt in decision and action, the man- 
ageress sought an interview with the young hero of 
a travelling company, and straightway offered him the 
juvenile lead at the Sphere— an enviable position, 
which happened to be, vacant at the time — owing to 
the sudden death of poor young Macfarlane. 

Mrs Powell's offer to Clifford was a liberal one, and 
had the additional advantage of being for a London 
theatre, always the goal most ardently longed for by 
the provincial actor. 

Jack's head was perhaps just a little turned by the 
rapidity of his success ; but the extra arrogance which 
distinguished his bearing was not unbecoming, since 
the head carried so high was handsome enough to 
make some men and most women look up at it with 
evident admiration. 

Jack's father, a well-to-do merchant, had given his 
only son a very good education, and had then articled 
him to a highly respectable firm of attorneys. 

Jack seemed by nature fitted for some more dis- 
tinguished position than that of a Mincing Lane 
trader; and so Jack's ambitious parent desired to 
launch him in a professional instead of a mercantile 
career. • But Jack did not relish his new duties in the 
least ; he hated office-work ; he detested routine of 
all kinds, and felt he should fret to death if he con- 
tinued much longer a prisoner in those dreary cham- 
bers in Bedford Row. 

He was probably actuated by his desire to avoid a 
calamity, when he suddenly left his office-desk and 
London itself behind him, and for three months, 
in which his parents suffered the keenest anxiety, 
gave no sign of life either to them or to his legal 
employers. 

But at the end of his short period of probation, 
he announced to his horror-stricken friends and 
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relations, that he had entered upon a promising en- 
gagement as walking-gentleman in a leading theatre 
in Scotland. 

And now he had been engaged at the Spher6 
for just six months, alternately envied, ridiculed, 
or despised by the men, but consistently flattered, 
admired, and encouraged by the women and the 
public. 

From the humblest super to the high and mighty 
manageress herself, young Clifford always received 
encouraging smiles and pleasant words ; and so it 
was little wonder that he considered the profession 
as generally delightful, and himself a very fine fellow 
indeed. 

Nell had stood in the wing, after Jack bade her 
good morning, lost in thought about this new and 
most delightful acquaintance, whose future companion- 
ship promised to lend yet another attraction to the 
career on which she had so hopefully entered this 
morning. 

There certainly had been something in Mrs Blen- 
kinsop's manner which seemed like the warning 
shadow of some storm to come, and therefore had 
momentarily darkened the fair prospect of Nell's 
future, to which her glad young eyes were turned 
so full of joyous anticipation ; but that passing 
shadow troubled Nell not at all after Jack's bright 
smile had dispelled all gloomy possibilities. 

She wondered if by some happy chance she should 
be likely to see him again before the next rehearsal ! 
How carefully she would study her small part before 
then! How anxious she would be to* acquit herself 
creditably, and to prove to Jack that she was not 
really the awkward creature he must have considered 
her to-day. 

What had made that stupid old Jim so cross this 
morning ? She had never seen him ill-tempered be- 
fore, and she must really tell him how very unbecom- 
ing those angry looks of his were. 
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Well, perhaps, she had been thinking too much of 
Jack, and had not welcomed her old friend quite as 
cordially as he had a right to expect If that was so, 
and the fault hers, she must certainly make her peace 
with him now at once. 

'Jim, what in the world — ' she began, as she turned 
towards him; but the place he had occupied was 
vacant, and he was not on the stage either. 

The last scene was just over, and Mr Blenkin- 
sop had left his table in charge of the boy, who 
was occupied in sorting the papers that lay upon 
it 

Jim surely had not gone without bidding her 
good-bye, without even offering to walk to Alpha 
Street with her, thought Nell, with a sort of 
alarm. 

Still hoping to find him, she rapidly crossed over to 
the greenroom, into which she had previously desired 
to peep. 

It was a long, narrow chamber, and its chief charac- 
teristic was, most appropriately, its greenness, 

A sombre green paper covered the walls, a ditto car- 
pet lay on the floor ; the two arm-chairs, and the settees 
placed along the sides of the room, all, all were green ; 
not obtrusively so, like the young grass, or of that still 
more brilliant hue yclept arsenical, which ladies affect 
in their ballroom attire, but of a restful, artistic olive 
shade, which comforts instead of irritating the optic 
nerve. 

A long glass, reaching from ceiling to floor, con- 
fronted Nell as she made her entrance into this actor's 
parloir ; and in the glass she saw the perplexed face 
of a girl with large brown eyes, the rippling waves of 
whose soft brown hair fell on to her forehead, while her 
pouting lips were slightly parted, as though she were 
about to speak. Nell also noted, and with special 
satisfaction, that the girl, though not tall, was slim and 
shapely, and that her simple black gown fitted her to 
perfection. 
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That crabbed little glass in the bedroom at home 
had not told her the truth after all, and must hence- 
forth be despised, as all other perverters were ; for it 
had shown her a most distorted image of the bright, 
comely lass who was now so pleasantly mirrored be- 
fore her. 

The black panels of the greenroom door made a 
most appropriate background for the peculiar charms 
of this young maid, whose soft fair skin and blushing 
cheeks would have done credit to any one of the fav- 
oured princesses who are the natural heroines of fairy 
tales, or to the much-suffering, long-enduring martyrs 
of legendary, lore, whose snowy skin and rose-red 
blushes seem specially to entitle them to the loving 
sympathies of all young readers. 

Nell now regarded herself with a naive wonder, 
pleasantly blended with admiration. 

Her very limited experience had never before 
brought her face to face with a long glass, and she 
could not but consider herself a very presentable 
person as she beheld this pleasing reflection. 

What a good place it would be to practise that little 
scene of hers, here, now — the scene in which she had 
so ignominiously failed this morning ! 

She was at leisure here, quite at her ease, and with- 
out the drawback of self-constituted critics, such as 
had looked askance at her on the stage. 

She could now judge for herself of the effect of her 
movements, both forward and backward. She could 
tell to what angle her arms should be raised, and how 
the salver might be lifted gracefully. 

She made some preliminary experiments, sternly 
criticised her efforts, declared them abortive, and tried 
to improve. 

Chance had led her — a novice — to the glass before 
which the most experienced actress spends so many 
anxious hours, studying each look, each movement, 
with the utmost care and attention, before she appears 
on the stage in a part which the audience specially com- 
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mend as perfect — because the varying expression, the 
easy pose, are all so natural, so graceful, so unstudied. 

Ars celare artem, 

Nell had as yet no knowledge of that grand artistic 
truth; but some dawning instinct of it was at this 
moment awaking in her bosom. 

She stepped leisurely before the glass, extended 
her hands on which the (imaginary) salver rested, 
presented it to a visionary Mrs d'Almayne, and was 
about to move back without turning round, when the 
sudden opening of the door behind her compelled her 
to do so. 

She flushed hotly, and felt as guilty as though she 
had been detected in some gross breach of the RULES, 
framed, glazed and warningly hung upon the wall at 
her side. 

Her first fear was that Mrs Blenkinsop had come to 
seek her, and would at once divine the humiliating fact 
of that little extra rehearsal before the tempting and 
most flattering long glass. 

It was with a quick sigh of relief she now found 
herself confronting, not the rubicund Henrietta Maria, 
but a very pale, sad-eyed girl, whom she did not ac- 
tually recognise, although her white and miserable 
face seemed somehow familiar. 

* You are Miss Eleanor Trevor,' said the girl, with- 
out hesitation, and added, in low and solemn tones, < I 
have been waiting at the stage-door for you this last 
half-hour. It is necessary that I and you should have 
some private conversation.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

'WE CALL HER OPHELIA.' 

Nell heard this starth'ng solemn request for a private 
interview with unfeigned wonder, and waited for some 
explanation, which she thought must be forthcoming ; 
but not a further word was said until Nell herself 
resolved to break a silence which she felt was becom- 
ing most embarrassing. 

* You evidently know my name/ she said, * and you 
say you wish to speak to me. Can we remain here, 
or shall we go outside the theatre ? ' 

*They lock up now, and don't open again until 
night,* said the strange girl, whose seemingly re- 
proachful eyes had been watching Nell so persistently 
that she felt quite uncomfortable under their scrutiny. 
* You had better come home with me. I live close by. 
I'm only a super, and very poor ; but quite respect- 
able, I assure you.' 

*Oh, then you belong to this theatre?' asked 
Nell, following her strange companion, and able 
at last to account for the seeming familiarity of her 
face. 

Those sad dark eyes belonged to one of the supers 
who had been idling about the stage and the wings 
during rehearsal. 

They were very soon out in the street, and Nell felt 
she had never before so thoroughly appreciated the 
delightful warmth and brightness of the sunshine. 

She even forgot her mysterious and dismal com- 
panion, as she drew a long breath of relief, exclaim- 
ing,— 

* Now I understand what prisoners feel when first 
they are set free, and see the dear glad sun again.' 

* Oh, so you can understand the feelings of others, 
though you are a lady?' retorted the stranger, re- 
garding Nell with renewed intensity. Her look and 
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her tone, however, were not so rude as the words she 
uttered. 

* I hope I can feel for and with all who are in 
trouble,' said Nell, with simple earnestness. 

And then they walked on side by side in silence^ 
up one dirty street, down another. 

Perhaps the sunshine had drawn the inhabitants 
forth out of their dingy dwellings, for the roadway 
and the pavement were literally teeming with women 
and children. Unkempt, unwashed, noisy, quarrel- 
some, roughly pushing, loudly shouting were these 
dwellers in the * lanes ' that abound to the north and 
east of the prosperous Strand. 

Nell soon lost all knowledge of her whereabouts. 
The neighbourhood was strange to her ; and the ever 
narrowing streets puzzled and perplexed her. 

* Please tell me your name, and where you are 
taking me?' she ventured to inquire, as her com- 
panion again turned an unexpected corner, and led 
the way up a narrow court or alley, the like of which 
Nell seemed to have been wandering through, and lip 
and down, for the last half-hour, without arriving at 
anything like a goal. 

*My name is Phoebe Miller,' said Nell's mysterious 
guide, in her solemn, low tone ; * and I am taking 
you to my home, which is just here, at the tailor's 
in Cobbler's Row.' 

Nell's own home was by no means a luxurious one ; 
and her experience in the matter of lodgings for rich 
or poor was very limited, as her mother visited nowhere, 
and objected consistently to allow her daughter to 
accompany John Hall to the houses or rooms of such 
of the professionals as bade the scene-painter welcome. 
Of these there were but few. 

John Hall was too proud to accept condescension 
or patronage, such as most of the actors and actresses 
were inclined to bestow on him. Unless he was secure 
of being recei\ ed with cordiality and respect, he stayed 
away. 
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Nell followed her taciturn guide up the dark, steep 
and narrow stairs which led to the attic that Phoebe 
Miller called home. 

* It isn't much of a place/ she said, by no means 
apologetically, but simply stating a self-evident fact. 
• I share this room with Sally Turner,' she continued ; 
' she is in the ballet at the Imperial ; and as we can't 
afford any more than four shillings a-week for our 
lodging, we may think ourselves lucky in getting even 
such a shelter as this.' 

Nell glanced at the small-paned, grimy window, at 

the bare walls and boards, and noted that the iron 

truckle-bed was covered with a bright patchwork 

counterpane, the only ornamental object in the room. 

* That's a beauty, isn't it ? ' remarked Phoebe, who 

had noticed Nell's glance at the quilt ' Sally made 

that ; there's nothing she can't do ; she is so handy 

and so clever. All the ballet helped her by giving 

her bright scraps and bits ; and though she makes her 

o.wn dresses and mine too, she found time to put that 

quilt together for us.' 

While Phoebe was speaking, Nell had continued her 
silent investigation of this very humble dwelling. She 
looked at a pile of dainty tarlatan skirts heaped up 
on a white cloth in a comer of the room, and saw the 
scissors and the thimble on the floor, which told of 
work hastily abandoned. Then she noticed the 
rickety deal table, on which a handle-less ewer and 
a cracked bason stood ; and finally, she found herself 
regarding the mistress of this squalid apartment with 
renewed interest. 

Phoebe's gentle bearing, her sad, refined face and 
delicate hands, seemed so thoroughly out of place 
amid these poverty-stricken surroundings. 

*You wonder more than ever what could have 
induced me to bring you here,' said Phoebe, seating 
herself on the edge of the bed as soon as Nell had 
accepted the only chair she could offer her. * I 
brought you here to warn you for the sake of three 
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people. You are one of the three ; and as you are 
naturally your own chief consideration, I mention 
you first. I am the second, and Jack Clifford is the 
third. For numbers two and three you, of course, 
care nought, but I do ; and as you are in a fair way 
of getting yourself mixed up with our affairs, I intend 
to tell you something about them on my own account.' 
Nell sat in perfect silence ; only when Jack Clifford's 
name was so unexpectedly mentioned had a faint ex- 
clamation left her lips. She herself was unconscious 
of it ; but though the word was unintelligible, Phoebe 
had noticed the protesting movement that accom- 
panied it. 

* You are new to the theatre and our ways,' con- 
tinued Phoebe, always speaking in the low tone which 
had impressed Nell when first she heard it. • I am 
an old stager already, for I went into the ballet when 
I was twelve years of age. My father is a bookseller 
in a small way of business ; and while other children 
are spelling at a primer, I was filling my head with 
all the novels and romances I could lay hold of, and 
they were plenty. My mother died very young of 
consumption, and me and stepmother didn't get on a 
bit, so I ran away. Td read of another girl who did 
just the same, and I followed her example — offered 
my services at a theatre, or rather a penny-gaff, in the 
East End of London, was approved of, and thought 
worth the trouble of teaching. So I was made to go 
through years of the regular drudgery, without which 
no dancer was ever worth her salt yet. Indeed, I 
might have been at the top of the tree by this time if 
it hadn't been for this obstinate, wearing cough of 
mine, which worrits others and frets me, as you 
see.' 

The poor girl was evidently suffering, and as she 
pressed her hands over her bosom, her slight frame 
was convulsed by a violent paroxysm of coughing, 
quite terrible to listen to. 

* How ill you are ! how cruelly you suffer ! * cried 
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Nell, as Phoebe, breathless and exhausted, sank down 
upon the bed and hid her face in its pillows. 
- Nell rose and approached her with all the impetu- 
osity of quick sympathy. 

* Pray let me do something for you. Tell me what 
I can do to help you-' 

Phoebe smiled ; it was a sorry smile. She seemed 
to deprecate the other's earnestness and her own 
suffering at the same time. 

* You can do much — ^very much for me^ she said ; 
* but nothing for my illness ; " that maun needs gang 
its ain gait," as poor mother used to say of herself ; 
and so it did indeed, and she went with it' 

Phoebe had raised herself now, but she kept her 
face hidden in her hands until the violent fit of cough- 
ing changed to a short, hard sound that was like 
the sharp bark of a dog. Suddenly she sprang up, 
left the bed, and came over to where Nell was sitting. 

Nell looked up now, startled at the other's sudden 
movement, and saw that two crimson spots stained 
the pallor of Phoebe's wax-like face. 

* I saw you flirting with Jack Clifford to-day,' she 
said, fixing her eyes in pitiless scrutiny on Nell's 
drooping lids. * Or, to be just, I saw you look at and 
listen to him with pleasure, while he was amusing 
himself by getting up a flirtation with you.' 

'Have you brought me here to insult me, Miss 
Miller } ' asked Nell, rising, and quite transfigured by 
the anger which suddenly lent a sparkle of keen 
animation to her usually happy, placid face. 

She moved towards the door as she spoke. 

* I thought your fine pity and your great desire to 
do something for me would not last long after I be- 
gan to say what it was I wanted,' remarked Phoebe, 
with a dull resignation which appealed more to Nell 
than any violent phrase could have done. She turned 
towards her companion again, and stood in an attitude 
of expectation. 

* I am determined to tell you something about— 
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about Jack Clifford and me, to save you — if you care 
to be saved — from doing me a mortal injury, and also 
to prevent you from running your pretty neck into a 
noose that has so nearly done for me.' . 

'But, indeed, indeed I do not know: Mr Clifford,' 
protested Nell, wringing her little hands in a sort of 
appealing despair. * I never saw him or even heard 
his name until this morning.' 

* But you*d be very sorry if you were never to see 
or hear of him again?' suggested Phoebe, and was 
quite aware that that wordy arrow had struck home. 
She had a cruel pleasure in noting the distress and 
shame in poor NelFs face, and was determined to 
carry the torturing process a little farther still. 

' Sit down again and listen to my story,' she said, 
with a peremptory tone and gesture. * I am not 
going to keep you long. It isn't to be like the ex- 
planations between the Nobodies in the beginning of 
a play, when they draw their chairs close down to the 
foot-lights, and talk by the yard about the Somebodies 
who will appear by-and-by. My story is simple 
enough, and very much indeed to the point, worse luck ! 

* I was Columbine in the pantomime in Bristol last 
Christmas, and was getting on like a house a-fire. It 
was my first good part, and I did it credit. Such re- 
ceptions as I got night after night! Well, as luck 
would have it. Jack Clifford arrived there with a tra- 
velling company, and we fell in love with one an- 
other first sight right off. 

* I was looking my best then — it was in that dashed 
pantomime I got this cough ; but when Jack first saw 
me I was as pretty a dancer as could be found in 
town or country. That's a fact, and I'm not a bit 
ashamed to say it was so. 

* Jack gets handsomer every day now, I think, and 
his ways more winning ; but I have gone steadily 
down, down, down, in every way, ever since that try- 
ing winter season. 

* Jack and I were regularly engaged when we left 
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Bristol, and only waiting to save up a few pounds 
before we should get married. 

* He got his London engagement then — that looked 
like brighter days ; and of course 1 felt bound to 
come up too. 

* I was too ill to begin dancing again, but I went 
on as half-super, half-utility, at the Sphere. They're 
always glad of a shapely figure, and like a girl that 
has learnt her steps, for pages, and all that sort. 

* At first Jack was awfully cut up about my being 
so ill ; but we had not been in town a month before 
he thought me and my cough a nuisance ; and what 
was worse, he let me know it was so. 

*I couldn't keep away from the theatre when I 
knew he was there, and Tm nearly suffocated some- 
times for fear of coughing out, and being turned away. 

* All the women make love to Jack, and praise and 
pamper and flatter him ; and he fools them to the 
top of their bent. 

* He enjoys that, it's his greatest delight ; just as 
he enjoyed promising to make me his "dear little 
wife, his ducky darling little wife," as soon as ever we 
both got a settled engagement in London. 

* Promises like piecrust, eh ? 

* Jack hardly ever looks at me now, and — and — ' 

* Lovely woman is the sugar,' sang a thrilling, clear 
soprano voice, whose owner was fleetly tripping up the 
stairs, and paused at the door of Miss Miller's room. 

Nell had listened with an odd feeling of perplexed 
surprise : Jack's song again ! 
Why was she haunted thus ? 

* That's Sally,' said Phoebe. ' She's well and bright 
and happy ; and when Jack came here once or twice 
to see me, she managed to — ' 

' Still harping on my da-arter ? ' cried Sally, enter- 
ing on tip-toe, and accompanying the question with a 
rippling roulade of laughter that fell very, musically 
from her pretty, pouting lips. * There's something 
cranky in the state of Phoebe. Ah, Jack, ahoy ! 

E 
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whom have we here ? ' Sally glanced at Nell in very 
evident surprise. 

* I did get three bloaters, as it happens ; and so you, 
my dear, whoever you are, may think yourself lucky, 
for with a pint of beer and a pennyworth of cress or 
lettuce — ^ 

*This is Miss Eleanor Trevor, who has just joined 
the Sphere,' explained Phoebe ; * and if shell stay and 
share our bit of dinner, she's welcome, Tm sure.' 

*The poor child looks scared, Phoebe; have you 
been up to your tricks again ? ' 

Sally laughed, and Phoebe turned her back upon 
her merry friend. 

* I know all about it, my dear ; don't you be afraid ; 
ril explain matters to you,' said Sally, fixing her 
bright eyes on Nell, and performing an elaborate but 
noiseless pas seul as she spoke. * You've either come 
here to ask questions about one gay deceiver. Jack 
Clifford by name — " Spoons we poor men often be—" 
Sally mimicked Jack's voice and pronunciation with 
the utmost accuracy — ' or, or — and that's still worse 
for you — Phoebe has dragged you here to warn and 
alarm you, and to tell you what a — what a delicious 
villain our handsome Jack is, eh? * 

* I shall be so late at home, I really must be going 
now,' said Nell, rising, and quietly moving towards 
the door. 

She glanced at Phoebe, but that eccentric young 
lady stood by the dingy window, resolutely looking 
out at — vacancy. 

Ti>r?Hi^,?^^ "^ ^^P'y ^o Nell's timid 'Good morning. 
Miss Miller.' ^ 

Nell felt quite dazed and faint. 
I must be getting hungry,' she thought ; ' it's 
surely long past dinner-time ; ' and she hurried from 
the room But before she had closed the door of the 
attic, bally had followed her on to the landing, and 
ttinging her arm around Nell's shrinking shoulder, 
whispered close into. her ear — 
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* Phoebe is ill, my dear — very ill ; and just a little 
— you know ! * Sally expressively tapped Nell's fore- 
head. * Don't you mind a word she says ; it don't 
count. We call her Ophelia, poor thing, because she's 
just going mad for love/ 

Sal's laughter followed Nell down the steep stairs, 
and echoed in her memory long after she found her- 
self in the street again. 

That was the sort of laughter she used to hear in 
those old childish days when she thought that life be- 
hind the scenes meant perfect happiness. 

Would the boisterous merriment and the endearing 
phrases of the ladies on the stage ever persuade her 
to believe in their affectionate content again*? 
• • • . • • « . 

She asked her way back to the Strand, and, after 
some little difficulty, found herself close to Alpha 
Street 

She had heard the clocks striking four, and won- 
dered how she should account to her parents for her 
protracted absence. 

They would have finished their dinner hours ago, 
of course. 

But in spite of her anxiety, haste, and perplexity, 
Nell came to one very decided resolution. 

She would say no single word either- about Ophelia 
or Jack. 

It would be very easy to tell her mother — who was 
quite ignorant of the ways of a theatre — only as much 
or as little as it might suit her to reveal of the morn- 
ing's proceedings. 

But father ? 

Nell was conscious of a sudden feeling of relief 
when she remembered that he must have returned to 
his work long ago, and that she would not at once be 
confronted by his honest, truth-compelling eyes, nor 
probed by the pointed questions which his intimate 
knowledge of all that was wont to occur behind the 
scenes would be sure to dictate. 
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When she had toiled up the three flights of stairs — 
her feet seeming heavy with the weight on her mind 
— and reached the familiar square landing, she paused 
for a moment with her hand on the balustrade. She 
was pale, but not breathless — stairs had as yet no 
power to tire her young limbs nor her healthy lungs. 
She was only perplexed and preoccupied when the 
sound of a strange voice within the sitting-room 
arrested her step and her attention* 

A strange voice, and yet surely one already most 
pleasantly familiar to her. 

What brought him here, and just at a moment when 
she had resolved never to speak of him or to him 
again ? 

There was more than Chance in all this — it seemed 
like Fate. 

She turned the handle of the door which was still 
closed between her and the smiling eyes she knew 
would meet hers when she opened it. 

*Good morning, my dear Mr Clifford,' said her 
mother's voice, with its pleasantest intonation ; • it has 
been a real delight to me to see you here ; and pray 
remember that you will be conferring a favour on me 
whenever you can spare me half-an-hour. Ah, here 
is my daughter ! ' she added. * You are very late, my 
darling; and had I not heard such an excellent account 
of you from Mr Clifford, I should really have been 
getting anxious.' 

* I hope you will pardon my leaving just as I should 
most desire to stay?' asked Jack, with quite a 
courtier's bow. 

* You must not think of missing your appointment, 
Mr Clifford,' said Mrs Hall most graciously. 

*We shall meet at rehearsal to-morrow, Miss 
Trevor ? ' he said, looking straight into her troubled 
eyes, which did not meet his glad look half as frankly 
as they had done some hours before. 

They were both standing dose to the door; she 
had just entered ; he was about to make his exit 
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He held out his hand. 

* Allow me to say au revoir^ he suggested* 

She hesitated a moment ; just long enough for 
him to be aware that she had hesitated, and fiercely 
to ask himself why. 

Then she laid her little hand in his. It was light 
and cold as a snow-flake. But she said never a word. 

'That is the most charming gentleman and the 
most delightful companion I ever had the good fortune 
to meet/ said Mrs Hall, when the door had closed 
after her visitor. 

'What in the wide world brought him here?' 
asked Nell, that odd, faint feeling bewildering her 
again. 

* His interest in the Trevors^ and in you and me, 
child,' said her mother sententiously. * He is per- 
fectly delighted with your dibut this morning, and 
has spoken so kindly, so gently and considerately 
about you, and the respect everyone has for you, 
that I am far more reconciled to the notion of your 
being at, the Sphere than I ever expected to be at all. 
When such a perfect gentleman most solemnly de- 
clares, — Why, Nell, my darling, what ails you ? ' she 
cried, rising in sudden alarm. * Do you feel faint ? 
You look like a ghost I * 

* I think I am a little tired, dear mum,' said Nell, 
with a laugh that sounded strangely like a sob. 

She flung her arms around her mother's neck, and 
laid her head upon the maternal breast — the one 
haven to which we all so surely drift when troubles 
are overwhelming us, and the outside world affords 
neither comfort nor shelter ; the haven that is always 
ready for us, though we come to it shipwrecked and 
helpless, imploring for pity and rest. . . . 

Nell felt herself a weary, troubled child again. 
Never before had she approached the mother, whose 
prop and stay she had hitherto proved herself, in so 
weak and humble a spirit. 

' I believe I am really starving ; that makes me 
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feel so faint and stupid, dear, dear mum,' she said, 
not attempting to suppress the sob now. 

It was so naturally accounted for by her physical 
exhaustion. 

' Poor child, Fll get you your dinner ; it's all kept 
warm by the fire,' said Mrs Hall ; and as she spoke 
she moved to and fro with an alacrity as startling as 
it was unprecedented. 

The sudden and strange alarm about her child had 
quickened the mother's pulses, and made her forget 
that weary weight of discontent which was wont to 
clog her thoughts and her movements. 

She had waited on Nell to-day as Nell had never 
in all her life been waited upon ; it was another new 
experience for her, the first wholly pleasant one on 
this strangely eventful day, every hour of which 
seemed fraught with some fresh adventure. 

*rm afraid you did not like the meat, my poor 
child,' said Mrs Hall anxiously, as Nell pushed the 
plate she had scarcely touched aside. * Mutton can- 
not be nice that has been kept warm on the hob for 
hours.' 

* Perhaps I have waited too long, mother ; I don't 
feel a bit hungry now.' 

* But you'll have some cheese and nice fresh lettuce, 
Nell ; that will suit you better. Don't say no, my 
dean' 

'I'll say yes, with all my heart,' answered Nell, 
succeeding in her effort to thank her mother with the 
bright smile which all who knew her looked for and 
loved. 

* And now Fll tell you all about Mr Clifford,' said 
Mrs Hall, with the look and tone of one who promises 
to reward a child with a sugar-plum. * It was indeed 
a liicky day that brought you and him into the same 
theatre.' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OPHELIA'S GAY .DECEIVER. 

Jack Clifford had certainly been most successful 
in his self-imposed task. He had desired to curry 
favour with the * fine-lady mother ' of that charming 
Miss Trevor, in whose cUbut he had chanced to take 
such an active part ; and, but an hour or two after 
he had started on his would-be agreeable mission, Mrs 
Hall had pronounced him to be *a most charming 
young gentleman.' 

Nothing succeeds like success. 

Mrs Powell, who occupied a part of one of the 
roomy old houses in Leicester Square, had invited 
Jack to come and have luncheon with her after the 
rehearsal was over. The invitation was in itself no 
unusual one, for Mrs Powell, like the other ladies at 
the Sphere, thought Jack Clifford a most delightful 
young man, and lost no opportunity of proving the 
pleasure she had in his companionship. He was 
always in such excellent spirits, he knew so much, 
he talked so well, he dressed admirably, and he was 
so handsome. 

The manageress had a kind heart, and that in- 
dulgent disposition which distinguishes women who 
are generally described as 'motherly.' She treated 
young Jack as though he were her son. He was 
quite aware that a hearty welcome, and a seat at that 
hospitable board in Leicester Square, were at his 
disposal whenever he should choose to avail himself 
of those privileges ; and yet he had hailed this parti- 
cular invitation with special delight, because he looked 
upon it as a good omen for the voyage of discovery 
on which he had determined to embark, as soon as he 
had exchanged a dozen words, and half that number 
of glances, with the ingenuous little debutante. 
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He left the theatre, with a very clearly-defined 
purpose, and stepped out on his way to Leicester 
Square with the greatest alacrity. He, not unreason- 
ably, expected to glean more accurate information 
from the manageress anent her new protigie than any- 
one else would be likely to afford him. 

All he had definitely ascertained in the greenroom, 

was, that Miss Trevor was John HalFs stepdaughter, 

and that he, being proud of her, had given her a 

very superior education. And Mrs Blenkinsop had 

privat^y bestowed some additional information upon 

him. ' The girl is a ninny,' said she, ' and will never 

be worth her salt. My sister Araminta has taken a 

deal of trouble with her ; but the poor child has no 

style, although her mother is a most stuck-up lady^ 

and giv^s herself all the airs of her most gracious 

Majesty.' 

Jack's ideas on the subject of that last-named 

and most illustrious personage were of the vaguest 

character ; but he did flatter himself that he should 

be quite able to create a favourable impression upon 

the Jady who had condescended to marry kind, simple 

John Hall. 

Very adroitly did master Jack now set about his 
further investigation ; and so cleverly did he hood- 
wink Yiis unsuspecting hostess, that he had extracted 
the most minute details of the scene-painter's family 
and circumstances from her, without giving her the 
tB^mtest liint that it was the pretty young dibutanU 

Z i inspired him with such interest 

crr.r!^''^ ^^''^^^^^ !^ho coHsidered Jack a very model of 

trutt w^i"""!: simply concluded that he spoke the 

Ser Toh. M fi'^'^"^ ^^^^'^« it was in his power to 

SuaL{eS w^K l^ ^^'■^i^^' ^^ ^ish^d first of all to be 

And thl ^E ^''^ ^^^"^^ position, his income, etc. 

friend, who so ?h^ J>osition to her kind young 

^c^mters life from the loquacious lady, 
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that he soon felt prepared to enter Miss Trevor's 
home on his own account, and thought himself pretty 
sure of a cordial welcome from the widow of the late 
Clement Trevor. 

It had so happened that Clifford had become 
acquainted with the history of several members of the 
Kentingtown family during his short apprenticeship 
in Bedford Row, and this knowledge he now felt 
would be of the utmost value to him in his intended 
attack on the proud widow of a scion of that noble 
family. 

Jack was young, impressionable, and somewhat 
impetuous, but he was by no means wanting in 
shrewdness; and having, as he considered, a good 
chance of winning Miss Trevor's regard, which he 
already coveted, he was resolved to employ whatever 
tools l^y at hand to aid him in the construction of so 
agreeable an acquaintance. 

The people who knew Jack best were all ready to 
admit that he was a very ' sharp * fellow, and he dis- 
played even more than his usual perspicacity in the 
various moves he made in the pursuit of his sudden 
desire to be received as a welcome visitor by Miss 
Trevor's mamma. 

Jack unhesitatingly admitted to himself that Nell's 
trusting eyes and charming manner had completely 
captivated him, and his most eager desire at this 
moment was to perfect an acquaintance which had 
begun so auspiciously. 

To admire passionately, where he admired at all, 
was indubitably 'Jack's way.' He knew no half 
measures ; and no sooner had he concluded that Nell 
was charming, than he also resolved, as speedily as 
possible, to acquaint her with that opinion, and to 
endeavour to make it reciprocal. 

To gain this point, he must contrive to see Nell at 
home. 

The greenroom or the wings of the theatre were 
not adapted for the respectful pursuit of so modest 
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a young lady. Jack's instinct taught him 
'revor would shrink with Indignation from 
tttention which, to nine women out of ten, 
ilariy acceptable. Women of that sort 
in any exhibition which inspired jealousy 
and Jack so thoroughly understood this 
aminine character, that he achieved his 
iccesses with the sex by dexterously play- 
the part of demonstrative lover, which 
: momentarily adored one to perceive that 
onal) sisters were smarting under the cruel 
ry and jealousy. 

-or would resent this sort of homage ; of 
it convinced. A very different method of 
I: be adopted in her exceptional case, and 
it he might hit on the right tack, this 
ing man resolved to inquire at head- 
view he presented himself in Alpha 
\y after John Hall had returned to the 

acter for bluff honesty was too thoroughly 
e profession for Jack to risk a meeting 
>re he had, to some extent, prepared his 

ladies. Mr Hall might have received 
vith an unpleasantly direct inquiry as to 
: his business there, and Jack strongly 
Lich painfully straightforward manners 
e timed himself very carefully, and was, 
lost fortunate in finding Miss Trevor's 
ne and alone. 

his cards cleverly, and, for once, with 
"IS inchnation prompted him to pro- 
jurnp at once, but he so far curbed his 
^hiV v^r*° ^P^"*^ 1"'t« *=" minutes in 
■^ \.- "'■^ he even mentioned the 

JS^entingtown. 

er°^,i5^ ',"^*^"* "^f^^^g^ i" Mrs Hall's 
suddenly-aroused attention that, as 
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far as the mother was concerned, he certainly had hit 
on the right tack. This success inspired him with 
fresh hope about the daughter. 

Mrs Hall's numerous and eager inquiries about her 
poor dear Clement's grand relations relieved Jack 
from all anxiety as to the further conduct of this 
momentous interview. Mrs Hall was quite content 
to listen to all he could tell her; and as he had 
actually seen the countess-dowager and the earl, 
her son, he launched forth into elaborate and rather 
theatrical descriptions of those two aristocratic per- 
sonages. 

* From my poor Clement's description of his grand- 
mother's appearance, I have always believed that our 
daughter Eleanor resembled her ladyship,' Mrs Hall 
remarked, in a very impressive tone. • She has the 
small hands and feet, the large expressive eyes, and 
such a quantity of beautiful hair. When you saw my 
dear child this morning, Mr Clifford, did this resem- 
blance strike you at all ? ' 

Jack had some difficulty in repressing a laugh. 

When he recalled the wrinkled face, the portly 
figure, and the grey hair of the old dowager, and was 
asked to recognise a likeness to that grim and ancient 
dame in the young smiling cUbutante^ he felt that an 
instant diversion in the course of conversation had 
become imperative, and he very adroitly avoided all 
further reference to her ladyship by expatiating on 
the grace and talent Miss Trevor had displayed upon 
the stage this morning. 

The maternal instinct was flattered, and Mrs Hall's 
next questions confined themselves to the manner, 
appearance, and probable success of her daughter 
upon the stage. 

'Thinking you would like to be present on the 
night of Miss Trevor's cUbut, I have brought you a 
box,' said Jack, as he rose to take his leave. * Mrs 
Powell offered it to me to-day, and I at once resolved 
to ask^^« to make use of it»' 
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Could any gentleman give more convincing proof 
of his delicacy and consideration than this Mr Clif- 
ford's every word and action showed ? 

As far as Mrs Hall was concerned, Jack had won 
the day. 

He knew he could depend on her welcome and 
approbation in future ; and having thus secured his 
footing in Nell's home, there surely could be no 
difficulty in continuing the acquaintance so pleasantly 
commenced in the theatre. 



Nell listened to her mother's praises of Jack Clifford 
in unresponsive silence. 

How could she indorse these laudatory statements 
about his kindness, his consideration, and his being 
so perfect a gentleman, with * Ophelia's* love-sick 
plaints still ringing in her ears ? 

Mrs Hall was far too much engaged in various 
discursive arguments about the Kentingtown family, 
and in repeating all the news Mr Clifford had im- 
parted to her concerning her noble relatives, to 
notice Nell's preoccupation. 

The girl had soon finished her meal, or such poor 
apology for it as had been set before her. Rising 
from the table, she stood for a moment, her face hid- 
den in her hands. 

' Dear mum,' she said, with a very weary sigh, ' I 
really think I must go to my room and have a little 
rest ; my head aches ; I never felt so worn out in all 
my life. I shall adopt your remedy, and try and get 
some sleep.' 

^itli this excuse, which was not devoid of truth, 
A 1^'^ ^^^ could escape from further conversation 

^u if ^^^^ *^ chance of keener observation, which 

she had begun to dread. 

, She longed to be quite alone, and with a feeling of 

iS 'l^r ^^'^^^ ^^® ^""S herself upon her little bed, 
tnankful that now, at last, she could think over the 
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crowding incidents of the morning undisturbed. And 
in this reflective solitude she came to a definite con- 
clusion as to the conduct it would be her duty hence- 
forth to pursue. In the first place, she must abstain 
from following the inclination which was so strongly 
urging her to improve her acquaintance with hand- 
some Jack, and her reserve must teach him to keep 
aloof from her in future. 

So much was due to the unfortunate girl, who had 
chosen to make her the confidante of her wrongs and 
her grievances this morning. 

It was very strange that Mr Clifford should have 
takeii the trouble to procure a box for her mother, 
and that he should have so successfully striven to 
ingratiate himself with that lady. 
Was it so very strange ? 

A warm blush and a happy smile were on NelFs 
face as she made this dubious inquiry. But both the 
smile and the blush faded away as she remembered 
the threatening shadow which Ophelia had already 
cast over this fascinating stranger. 

Had it not been for that haunting and painful 
recollection, Nell would honestly have admitted to 
herself that Jack's visit was not strange at all, that 
this prompt action on his part was very delightful, 
and that she felt exceedingly flattered by his evident 
desire to know more of her and her surroundings. 

Ah, well, he would not be likely to pay any more 
visits to Alpha Street, when once he realised her 
determination to discourage them. 

It was fortunate that father knew nothing of this 
gentleman. If it had so happened that John Hall 
himself had made the stranger welcome at their fire- 
side, all Nell's inhospitable intentions would have 
proved futile, for father's frank and hearty welcome 
would have at once obliterated the absence of it on 
her part. 

Mother was easily managed, and Nell had quite 
sufficient experience to enable her to conduct her 
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vacillating parent as seemed most desirable under 
certain circumstances. 

She could so coax and manage her, Nell believed, 
that the feeble lady would have no suspicion of the 
invisible leading-strings moving her in a given direc- 
tion, but would firmly believe that she was simply 
following her own immediate conviction or inclination. 
But father was far too simple and straightforward to 
give anyone a chance of manoeuvring where he was 
concerned. If any kind of suspicion had entered into 
his mind, Nell knew exactly the course he would 
take to set his possible doubts at rest. 

He had a steadfast, truth-compelling glance in his 
honest eyes, before which even his wife shrank in 
confusion as some prevarication intended to answer 
him died away unuttered upon her trembling lips. 

If by some most unfortunate chance he should be- 
come aware of her interview with Phoebe Miller, Nell 
was painfully conscious already of the searching look 
and eager question with which he would confront her. 
He would then ask her for explanations which she 
felt she could not give to anyone. 

It certainly was fortunate that Mr Clifford had 
called during father's absence. No harm was done 
at present, and for the future she must endeav* 
our to forget the laughing eyes and gentle manner 
which had so fascinated her this morning. 

Both Ophelia and Jack must henceforth be as 
entirely ignored as if she had never exchanged a 
word with either. But if it so chanced that she met 
Sally again, she should not hesitate to ask her for 
further information about her love-sick friend. Per- 
haps Phoebe was really a little confused in her mind. 
It was even possible that her grievances were entirely 
imaginary. Delicate girls, with hectic cheeks and 
wearing coughs, often had strange and morbid fancies ; 
and that was a part of their illness. 
'^ Nell distinctly remembered having heard a sadly- 
interesting account of so suffering and deluded a girl^ 
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from a very sentimental governess at Miss Plunkett's^ 
In that instance, the unfortunate invalid had broken 
her heart in consequence of the imaginary cruelty of 
a youth who really was unaware of the existence of 
his supposed victim. 

Nell distinctly remembered each thrilling detail of 
that most harrowing history, and vaguely wondered 
if it really was a true one. 

With such a precedent in her mind, she soon 
brought herself to consider it probable that Phoebe's 
grievances were all the creatures of her morbid and 
overwrought condition. Most likely the girl herself 
had drawn Jack into an engagement, which he had 
never intended to fulfil. 
It might be so, 

Nell most earnestly desired that it was. 
Her anxious meditations had reached this dubious 
' point, when she was startled by the sound of father's 
heavy tread upon the stairs below. 

It must be tea-time ; yes, she heard him close the 
sitting-room door, and he always returned from his 
work hungry and tired. 

It was the first time since her return from Miss 
Plunkett's that Nell had omitted to prepare the 
family tea before father came home. 

She flushed quite guiltily as she sprang from her 
bed and realised her forgetfulness. With trembling 
fingers she smoothed her hair and adjusted her collar, 
and with a smile that was more wistful than glad, she 
opened the sitting-room door. 

* Nell, my girl, what's this mother tells me — youVe 
overdone it the very first time you ever went to re- 
hearsal, and come home with a headache and regular 
worn out? Why, I declare you're pale now, and 
your eyes — ' John Hall paused for a moment, as he 
took both Nell's hands into his broad brown palm. 
*Your eyes look as if you'd been crying! Come, 
my dear, tell me it isn't so, or else give your 
■ reasons straight out They surely haven't been 
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hard on a poor little beginner at the very first 
start off?' 

* No, no, father, really — ^ Nell began, with unusual 
hesitation ; ' it isn't that — ^ 

* It's Mother Blenkinsop, I'll be bound,' cried John 
Hall promptly. ' She is a regular old tiger-cat, she 
is. NoW) Nelly tell me ; which of her tricks has she 
been up to ? ' 

Nell protested so vehemently that father soon 
seemed reassured. 

' It was all so new and strange, and I behaved so 
very, very awkwardly,' said Nell ; * and when I came 
home my head ached a bit It shall not happen 
again, father dear, I promise you.' 

She patted his cheek as she spoke, and he rejoiced 
to see her smile again as she began her preparations 
for tea. 

Mrs Hall was sitting close to the window, tracing 
an elaborate pattern upon some coarse linen material. 
Her sight was not strong, and the work required as 
much light as she could obtain. Her back was turned 
to the tea-table, but she had attentively listened to 
the conversation between Nell and John. It was in 
answer to the girl's last remark about her awkward 
ness that her mother exclaimed, ' Don't you believe 
her, John ; I've had a visitor this afternoon who told 
me a very different story. He said Nell had done 
her part uncommonly well ; and considering she 
was — ' 

•* A beginner ? ' suggested John, laughing. * Ah, he 
was a prejudiced witness ; I'd rather believe in Nell's 
own account than Jim Crane's.* 

' Will you come to the table, mum, or shall I bring 
you your tea over there?' asked Nell, in nervous 
haste. She dreaded the description of the visitor, 
which was bound to come next. 

Great was her relief when her mother replied, — 

* I'll come to the table, child ; my eyes are begin- 
ning to ache.' 
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* Don't try them, my dear,' said John Hall. * It's 
God's best gift to us is our sight, and we are bound 
to preserve it as long as we can.' 

There was no further allusion either to Jim Crane 
or to that other prejudiced witness. 

What had kept her mother silent on so important 
an event, Nell wondered ; and was quite at a loss for 
an answer to her question. 

She glanced at the clock once or twice, and was 
surprised when she saw the hand pointed to eight 
that Jim had not looked in. 

She had placed the fourth cup on the table, as this 
was one of the evenings on which the comedian gener- 
ally appeared. 

He surely was not sulking still, as he had so un- 
accountably done at rehearsal this morning ? 

* Ah, here is — ^Jim ! ' she exclaimed, hearing as- 
cending footsteps, which paused on the landing with- 
out. 

* He's not alone,' remarked Mrs Hall, whose hear- 
ing was very acute ; * there are two men. I hope and 
trust it isn't that croaking stage-manager again.' 

* Hush, mum; they'll hear!' whispered Nell, and 
went to the door. 

Jack Clifford stood without, and by his side a fine 
old man with snow-white hair, and a pair of bright, 
observant eyes, which rested on Nell for a moment, 
noting her visible embarrassment with evident amuse- 
ment. 

' We must apologise, ladies and Mr Hall,' said Jack, 
with his pleasantest smile. ' We have come on busi- 
ness, and therefore hoped our unseemly intrusion 
would be pardoned.' 

His eyes met Nell's as he spoke, and she, a little 
confused, but decidedly happy, gave him a most en- 
couraging glance. 

It was but an hour ago since she had resolutely 
determined that Jack Clifford must be altogether 
ignored in future. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MISSION OF SIR HERCULES. 

Jack introduced his companion, with quite a thea- 
trical flourish. He was still so enamoured of his new 
profession that he could not resist giving ' samples ' 
of it on every possible occasion. 

'General Sir Hercules Lawrence, K.C.B.,' announced 
Jack, with a comprehensive bow and a superb wave 
of his right hand. 

The stranger bowed also, and at once addressed 
himself to John Hall, whose advice, he said, would be 
of great assistance to him* 

Nell quietly moved a chair forward, and timidly 
requested the visitor to be seated. 

* A thousand pardons, my dear young lady ! ' cried 
the veteran soldier, as he placed the chair for her, and 
himself took one at John HalFs side. 

Jack had meanwhile crossed the room, and, handing 
an envelope to Mrs Hall, said, — 

' That is the address you asked me for.' 

She looked up at him in surprise, and he promptly 
added, in an ' aside * that was quite inaudible to the 
others, — 

' Pray, read what I have written there.' 

Mrs Hall was already somewhat bewildered by that 
pompous announcement of the visitor's full titles, and 
she now gazed at Jack as though demanding some 
elucidation of all these mysteries; but he simply 
pressed the paper he had brought into her hand, 
^he put on her spectacles, and, making a screen with 
ner fingers, attentively read these words :— 

^ * hK ^' ^^ ^ friend of tJie great K. family. Pray 
^ake htm very welcome for your daughter^ s sake; but 
ao not let htm or anyone else suspect that you know of 
^J mission. This is OMX secret I feel sure it is as safe 
^^^h you as it is with Jack' 
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• Oh, wonderful, most wonderful ! Mrs Hall's fingers 
trembled so as she perused those lines that she could 
scarcely hold the paper. This grand and noble- 
looking gentleman came as an emissary from her 
poor dear Clement's aristocratic relations— came on 
a mission^ a secret mission, and had no doubt been 
asked to report on the appearance and accomplish- 
ments of her sweet Eleanor. 

Tears rushed to Mrs Hall's eyes, and she felt as if 
she must embrace her daughter on the spot; but 
Jack's band was placed restrainingly on her arm as 
she was about to rise. 

* Remember our secret,' he whispered, hastily ; and, 
under his warning glance, Mrs Hall meekly subsided 
again. 

* True ; I will never forget,' she answered, a subtle 
smile illumining her face, and a new sense of import- 
ance revealing itself in her bearing. 

Mrs Hall's preconceived ideas on the object of Sir 
Hercules' visit were certainly confirmed by that 
gentleman's conduct. 

He had so placed Nell's chair and his own that he 
confronted her, and though he was talking * business ' 
to John Hall, his bright, observant eyes turned towards 
the girl with a persistent curiosity which, in a younger 
stranger, might have been considered impertinent. 
But an elderly bronzed soldier, with a distinguished 
name and bearing, a white moustache, and a paternal 
smile, may do some things with impunity which, in an 
ordinary individual, would be resented as insults. 

* John Hairs fame as a scenic artist was so well es- 
tablished,' said Sir Hercules, * that the reason of his 
visit was not far to seek. He came with all the more 
confidence, however, since their mutual friend Mr Jack 
Clifford had volunteered to accompany him.' 

Nothing could exceed the sincere interest and the 
evident admiration with which Master Jack regarded 
Mr Hall both in his private and in his professional 
career. 
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Simple, matter-of-fact John listened with something 
very like amazement to these surprising revelations. 

For his part, he scarcely knew Jack Clifford, either 
by sight or name, for the actors' business at the Sphere 
neither troubled nor interested him, unless it had 
some immediate bearing on the conduct of the paint- 
ing-room. That he had won this smart young fellow's 
regard in some fashion unknown to himself, was of 
course proved by the statement of this noble-looking 
old gentleman. 

For an instant John felt tempted to put in a de- 
cided disclaimer to Mr Clifford's praises ; but though 
rough in speech and manner, the painter had a good 
heart, and he realised that it would be very ungracious 
of him to refuse the commendation so generously 
bestowed. He now waited in silence for some further 
explanation from his unexpected visitor. 

Nell also was silent, interested, expectant. 

She had ventured to glance across at her mother 
now and again, and had seen Jack's handsome pro- 
file assiduously bent over the crewel-work, which 
could surely scarce be seen in the fast gathering 
darkness. 

What was Jack talking to her mother about in such 
a confidential tone ? 

And why, oh why did this bright-eyed old gentle- 
man p^sist in watching her so attentively ! 

She grew restless under his scrutiny at last, and to 
make a diversion she rose, pulled down the blinds, 
and lighted the lamp. 

She returned to her chair by father's side, with 
her work in her hand. Once absorbed in the neat 
stitching on which she prided herself, she forgot to 
notice the stranger's looks. 

* And so I may take it for granted,' said he, ' that 
you will undertake this commission for me, Mr Hall ? 
Silverbeach is not far from Slough, and I shall be 
delighted if you could make it convenient to run 
down and see the stage and all about it on an early 
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day. You quite understand, of course, that I am 
responsible for all expenses incurred.' Sir Hercules 
rose and went over to Mrs Hall's side. * Your hus- 
band has kindly undertaken to paint some new 
scenery for my mimic stage, Mrs Hall,' said he. * I 
live in the country ; my place is a pretty one. When 
Mr Hall is fairly established there, I shall hope to 
have the pleasure of seeing you and your daughter 
also. A change to the country is mostly welcome 
to Londoners, and in the strawberry season I really 
can offer a special attraction. Silverbeach is famous 
for its fruit.' 

* I am sure you are most kind and most considerate,' 
said Mrs Hall, * I hardly know how to thank you, Sir 
— Sir — * The poor lady really felt overwhelmed by 
various emotions, among which gratitude was at once 
pre-eminent ; and gratitude, like deprecation, was apt 
to bring the ever-ready tears into her eyes. 

* Poor soul ! poor soul ! ' muttered Sir Hercules 
hurriedly. 

The roar of cannon had never made him flinch ; 
but the sight of a woman's tears filled him with dis- 
may, and with quite a coward's desire to run away. 

* May I come in, Mrs Hall ? ' asked Jim Crane, who 
had knocked at the doof and partly opened it, to 
make his request audible within. 

* Good evening, Jim ; you're late,' said Nell, admit- 
ting the visitor. 

As she stood by the door. Sir Hercules bent over 
her, and taking her hand in both his, said, — 

* I shall look forward to your visit with the greatest 
possible pleasure, Miss Trevor.' 

She thanked him with a pretty smile, and then she 
answered Jack's good-night. 

Jim had discreetly remained on the landing, but as 
the visitors passed to the stairs he entered the room, 
although the sudden and most unexpected sight of 
Jack Clifford in that place had filled him with a dis- 
may that was nearly allied to anger. 
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But Jim's experience as a comedian and his tragic 
aspirations had effectually taught him to hide any- 
personal emotion and play such part as circumstances 
might require. 

Nell glanced at him wistfully as he entered the 
room, and wondered if he really were very pale, or if 
it was only the lamplight that gave him such a woe- 
begone appearance. Would he say anything about 
the rehearsal this morning, or express the surprise he 
must feel at seeing Mr Clifford here to-night ? 

Jim made no allusion whatever to either of the 
subjects preoccupying Nell. Having inquired after 
Mrs Hairs health, and with some inward wonder 
observed the traces of very recent emotion in that 
lady's face, he said, — 

* I saw Miss Pierrepoint in the Strand ; she had just 
left the Imperial, and was on her way here to con- 
gratulate our cUbutante on her success at rehearsal 
this morning.' 

* Why, what can she know about it ? ' inquired Mr 
Hall, and added, *I like that showy young woman 
less and less every time I see her, and wish she'd keep 
her congratulations to herself. They certainly won't 
benefit our little Nell.' 

Such invidious remarks from her good-natured 
husband considerably surprised Mrs Hall. 
Jim also was startled. 

* It was Mrs Blenkinsop who had told her sister 
about the rehearsal,' he said, by way of explanation, 
*and Miss Pierrepoint — ' 

* Is here, and will answer for herself!' exclaimed 
that lady, with a loud laugh. 

The door had been left ajar, and she entered as she 
spoke. Her light footstep on the stair had not been 
heard. 

How long had she been standing outside that open 
door? 

* I met Jack Clifford just as I turned into this 
street,' she said, and her bold black ^yts sought 
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Nell's face, with a gleam in them that suggested 
defiance. * Had he been calling here ? ' 

* Yes/ said John Hall promptly, ' Mr Clifford was 
good enough to bring a friend of his- to see me on 
business/ 

There was something in Araminta's look and tone 
that angered John, although he would have been 
quite at a loss to account for this feeling. 

' I have asked him to say a good word to Mrs 
Powell for me,' continued Miss Pierrepoint. * I want 
to get into the Sphere just now, and Jack, I hear, has 
it all his own way with the manageress.' 

* Mrs Powell certainly.has her own way of managing 
her business, and brooks interference from no one,' 
said John Hall, sharply. The covert malice with 
which Miss Pierrepoint had just spoken warranted 
this reproof. 

* If I do come to the Sphere, you and I shall see a 
great deal of one another, Nell,' the walking lady 
continued. She did not choose to risk another dis- 
cussion with that Mr Hall, whose rudeness on a former 
occasion she had by no means forgiven^-or forgotten. 

' If you get on quickly, and are able to take second 
walking parts, we may even be rivals yet, don't you 
see ?' 

* I am never likely to do anything so grand, 
Minnie,' said Nell, with a deprecating smile. * IVe 
no doubt your sister has already told you how 
awkward I was this morning.' 

'Indeed she didnV said Minnie, laughing; 'but 
she did tell me that Jack, the gay Lothario, wad 
awfully smit right off, that he inveigled you into a 
desperate flirtation, and made you neglect your busi- 
ness with her. She was awfully put out about that, 
I can tell you, and not best pleased to hear Master 
Jack tell the manageress that you were made of the 
right sort of stuff for first juvenile. . If you don't mind 
your p's and q's with Henrietta Maria, my dear, you'll 
have a bad time of it at the Sphere, I can tell you. 
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You must remember her husband is your manager 
there, and she is his everywhere. Don't you see ? ' 

Mrs Hall had left the room shortly after Miss 
Pierrepoint's arrival ; and John Hall and his guest 
were smoking, their chairs drawn close to the embers 
expiring in the grate. 

The girls carried on their conversation in under- 
tones as they stood by the window. They were 
watching the dark storm-clouds flying over the sky 
above, and the dim reflections of the lamps in the 
troubled rain-pools below. The clocks in the neigh- 
bouring churches were striking. 

*By Jove! that's nine o'clock!' cried Araminta, 
hastily adjusting her waterproof, and pulling the 
coquettish-looking turban she wore close down upon 
her brows. 

Tm going your way, Miss Araminta,' said Jim, 
rising. 

Nell looked at him wistfully, his voice sounded so 
sad, and there was sadness in his honest, ugly face 
too. 

Nell felt as if they had quarrelled, she and he, who 
had been such excellent friends hitherta 

And, as she bid him good-night, she longed to add, 
* If I have vexed you to-day, dear Jim, pray forgive 
me, and let us be quite happy together again.' 

Had they been alone some such words would 
surely have been spoken ; but Minnie stood by, re- 
garding them both with attentive ^yt%. 

She stooped to kiss Nell now ; and as she did so, 
whispered close into her ear, — 

* I've given you some good advice to-night, Nell, 
and here's a bit more : Don't you go trying to cut 
me out with Jack Clifford ; he's a very particular pet 
of mine ; and I'm not one to put up with anybody's 
interference — ^you just bear that in mind.' 

• • . • • • • , 

*Go and look after mother, my dear,' said John 
Hall, when the door had closed after the visitors. 
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Nell left the room, but returned almost immediately. 

' Mother is in bed, and sound asleep/ she said. 

'That's well/ remarked John Hall. 'And now, 
child, tell me all you know of that smart young 
Clifford, who has found out what a remarkably clever 
painter I am, just on the very day when he first made 
our Nell's acquaintance.' 

* I don't think that had anything to do with it, 
father ; and certainly I know no more about Mr 
Clifford than you do.' 

Nell made an effort, a very great effort, to meet her 
stepfather's steadfast glance without flinching ; but a 
nervous smile trembled on her lips, and a flush of 
tell-tale colour mounted gradually over her neck and 
face ere it lost itself in one crimson spot on her peach- 
like cheek. 

Her stepfather laid his pipe aside, bent over, and 
kissed just that one burning spot. 

* Don't you look troubled, my girl,' said he. ' I'm 
not thinking of blaming you because this handsome 
light-comedy gent has found out what a nice little 
lady you are. Why, it's only natural, my dear, that 
boys and girls are pleased to meet and be friends. 
And as for Master Jack, it seems to me that it does 
} ou credit as well as his own feelings.' 

'What does him credit, dear?' asked Nell, 
from whose face every sign of apprehension had 
vanished. 

* Why, his coming straight away to your home and 
your parents, my dear, instead of humbugging about 
and asking you to meet him on the Embankment, or 
in the Market, as is the way with most of the young 
fellows when they make friends with a girl in these 
days.' 

' Father ! ' exclaimed Nell reproachfully, * you 
surely don't think anyone would ever dare — ^ 

'Tut, tut, my pretty!' answered John, laughing. 
' No ; if you look such a dear little fury of a tragedy 
queen, you may be very sure — ^* 
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* Don't laugh at me, father ; I don't like what you 
are saying, or the way you are saying it.* 

Nell looked quite beseechingly into his kind face 
as she so entreated. 

* I was very wrong to tease you, my bonnie lass/ 
said he, * but I was only teasing, you know.' 

She had seated herself on a low stool at his side 
now, and was watching him intently. It was not 
often she had a chance of a cosy chat with father, all 
alone ; but few things gave her more satisfaction. 

These two dissimilar natures met on the common 
ground of sincere affection, and a fervent belief in 
each other's integrity and honest strength of purpose. 

' You have started on a new and a somewhat diffi- 
cult course to-day, my girl,' John said, taking her 
soft, small hand in his hard one. ' You'll have to be 
independent now, and learn to keep to the best path 
without a helping hand from either your mother or 
me. But if you'll go on in as straightforward a style 
as you've begun, there won't be much mischief done, 
that's very certain.' 

She looked at him with perplexed, questioning 
eyes. 

*You wonder what I'm driving at, child. Well, 
then, it is this : As long as your friends and admirers, 
old or young, rich or poor, like to come and visit you 
here in our home, there's nothing amiss, and nothing 
for you to be ashamed of either, I'm afraid mother 
would not at all approve of the things I am saying 
to you to-night, Nell ; and maybe she's in the right 
when she declares that lovers and all such notions 
should be most carefully hidden away, and never 
even hinted at to a young girl — or " to a young Icutyl* 
mother would say.' John corrected himself. He 
smiled as he did so, and tossed his head back, shaking 
the curling masses of his iron-grey hair off his brow, 
as though he were freeing himself from some trouble- 
some thought at the same time. * Mother's no doubt 
right, from her point of view, child,' he continued, im- 
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pressively ; * and that's the sort of teaching that's right 
well for the wax-doll ladies at Miss Plunkett's, and 
that ilk. You, my dear, have a very different path 
before you ; and I don't think it's right to send you 
on the stage all by yourself without a word or a hint 
about the sort of temptation that's sure to come to 
you there, whether you put yourself in the way of it 
or not Now, if you'll just trust me, and tell me all 
that happens to you on the stage or in the green- 
room, or anywhere else in the theatrical way — a//, 
mind, Nell — you need have nothing to fear. I have 
seen plenty of the life that goes on there, and I shall 
never misunderstand you, you may be quite sure of 
that Mother's different, you know ; she doesn't like 
the stage, and she'd a deal rather know nothing about 
the life behind the scenes. Now I respect the honest 
work I see there, and I know there's as good, or 
better, kind feeling shown among the professionals, 
taking them on the whole, than will mostly be found 
among all the idle swells, the society men and women, 
put together. I fancy, Nell, that you and I always un- 
derstand one another uncommon well ; and one thing 
is certain sure, while you make no sort of secret about 
it, the fact of your meeting pleasant youngsters at the 
theatre will do you good, and no harm. Mother seems 
to think you're made of wax, and will melt away if 
you're looked at.' John put his hand under her 
dimpled chin, and raised her sweet face as though for 
closer inspection. * God bless and keep you as good 
and as true a girl as you are now,' he said, with a 
husky voice, that brought sympathetic tears into Nell's 
loving eyes. ' I choose to think that our dear child's 
heart is made of gold and not of wax,' he murmured ; 
* and pure gold she'll keep it, too, for our sakes as well 
as her own.' 

She rose now, and bent ever him. 

' Father, dear, dear,* she said, * you think too well 
of me ; you are too good to me. If you only knew — ' 
she hesitated for a moment, battling with a strong 
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desire to follow his advice now, at once ; to keep no 
secrets from him, but to confide the whole story of 
Ophelia and her wrongs to this most generous coun- 
sellor. 

He completely mistook the reason of her hesitation. 

* I do know, I know all about it/ he said, smiling ; 
* and I don't choose to sit by and hear you trying to 
make out that you're anything different from the 
dearest and best girl in all this wide world. That's 
what / think you ; and as you never were a good 
trumpeter for yourself, I'll undertake the office in 
future. And now good-night, Nell.' 

But even at the door she turned again, longing to 
go back and tell him everything. His weary stretch 
as he rose from his chair, and the irrepressible yawn 
that followed, decided her. 

It would be cruel to keep him up a minute longer 
to-night, poor dear, she thought, and went away to her 
chamber, carrying a secret with her that she would 
most thankfully have given into another's keeping. 



CHAPTER IX. 

EARNESTNESS. 



fcn^ ^^'xT^^/^^y ^"^ ge^e^al light -heartedness 
as reJr^ /^" ? °"^^"^* ^"^ comprehensive idea 
the theatre ^^^^'^ ^"^ ^^^"^^ appertaining to 

evi^'Sfr^^t?'"^ *^ '^'"^ "^'^^^ ^f t^« "^w piece, how- 
this Ver^ snl^fi '"^ experience considerably modified 
A f vT P^^"Ci«il view. 

absorption^ori^"' ^u'^'f^^^ ^'''^ "«^r«^' t^^ intense 

ance. the J^r„ t^^^^^y/^^nected with the perform- 

. tne earnestness of each individual actor and 
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actress, filled Nell with a boundless astonishment 
nearly akin to awe. 

She now for the first time realised the actual labour, 
the concentration, required before a new piece can 
safely be ventured upon. That first rehearsal with- 
out books which Nell had attended had not proved 
satisfactory* 

The next morning Mr Blenkinsop made a general 
and most emphatic appeal to all concerned to ' pull 
themselves together ; ' and when Mrs Powell herself 
appeared to see how things were going, she also spoke 
some rousing words of warning, which from a less de- 
cisive person might have been construed as entreaties. 

She could be very impressive, this large, deep-voiced 
woman, and her thorough earnestness always carried 
a certain conviction to her hearers of the real import- 
ance of her demands. 

Although Nell had not a single word to say, either 
in her character of waiting-maid, or in the more 
assuming part of lady-visitor, she very quickly learnt 
to understand the absolute necessity of strict attention 
to the cues and to all her movements. 

* Turning a door-handle one second too soon or too 
late has ruined the finest situations of a play over and 
over again,' Mr Blenkinsop had informed the novice. 

He not only admired the girl's pretty looks and 
ways, but very soon took a real interest in what she 
said and did, from a professional point of view. 

She listened with such wonderful attention to his 
lightest word and hint ; she strove so earnestly to do, 
or to leave undone, according to his commands. 

This was both flattering and interesting to *the 
iiardened stage-manager, who found most professionals 
obstinate, contradictory, or rebellious, whenever he 
endeavoured to instruct them according to his lights. 

Nell's earnest striving to do her duty, and her in- 
tense interest in the smallest details of the perform- 
ances she sedulously watched from the wing, taught 
Alexander to regard her with a certain involuntary 
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respect, which very soon put an end to his first and 
derogatory intention of entering into a surreptitious 
flirtation with her, on the strength of a supposed re- 
semblance to a former flame of his. 

It was a favourite experiment of Mr Blenkinsop's, 
that baiting of the trap for a new conquest with some 
flattering reminiscence of a pretty creature he had once 
most intensely admired, and whom the new flame was 
supposed to resemble in a most extraordinary degree. 

Nell had gauged the value of the stage-manager's 
compliments as soon as her stepfather assured her 
that he knew nothing of that Kitty Albion, whom Mr 
Blenkinsop had described as so very charming. 

Kitty Albion was a myth ; and he who had in- 
vented her, and endeavoured to flatter Nell by his 
complimentary allusions to her prototype, must hence- 
forth be regarded with a cautious reserve that was but 
another name for absolute distrust. 

Such was Neirs mental summing-up of the great 
Alexander's character, and a frigid politeness towards 
the man who had intended to honour her with tender- 
est admiration, now characterised the girFs bearing. 

The stage-manager, who was instantly aware of the 
change in the pretty little novice's manner, at once 
ascribed it to the harsh interference of Henrietta 
Maria, whose furious jealousy had naturally intimi- 
dated that poor child on the occasion of her very first 
rehearsal. 

Her sudden reserve piqued and amused, instead of 
repelling him, while the growing interest she showed 
in her profession pleased him intensely. 

He quite enjoyed covertly watching her^ while her 
attentive eyes were riveted upon the stage. 

This girl was made of very different stuff from the 
majority of frivolous chattering maidens who came 
under his notice. There was the promise of some- 
thing like distinction about her, which already lifted 
her above the common herd of giddy girls. 

He knew his power in the theatre well, and knew 
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that he could materially further Nell's 'ambition to 
excel there. He also knew, alas ! that he must not 
dare to exhibit the interest he felt for the pretty child, 
lest Henrietta, in one of her rages, might be tempted 
to punish the innocent object of his regard. 

The girl herself, who had a considerable sense of 
humour, saw more of all this by-play than anyone 
would have imagined, and sometimes she slyly won- 
dered if Alexander had first ingratiated himself with 
Henrietta Maria by comparing her charms to those of 
some imaginary beauty ; or if in these later days he 
occasionally flattered his new acquaintances by telling 
them of their remarkable resemblance to the ex-juve- 
nile lead. 

It was very amusing to speculate thus ; and John 
Hall's shrewd comments, added to her own quick 
observation, soon taught her to form a very just esti- 
mate of the characters of tragic Blenkinsop himself 
and of his vivacious better-halfl 

The stage-manager had excellent qualities, and, 
though weak and somewhat shallow, was certainly 
not vicious. 

John Hall's opinion of Henrietta Maria, and of 
Araminta her sister, was far less flattering, and Nell 
was warned accordingly. 

Each hour which she spent within the walls of the 
theatre, now taught her something more than the 
actual business of the stage, and strongly confirmed 
her in the creed most carefully inculcated by her step- 
father — *• Mind your own business only, my girl, and 
leave other people to mind theirs.' 

This was John Hall's conviction ; and he acted up 
to it, as well as to the wise precept which declares 
silence to prove the height of discretion. 

Nell also could be silent This she had taught 
herself; and she was naturally patient. 

*If you don't interfere,' her stepfather told her, 
* things are sure to right themselves. You just do your 
duty as well as you know how, and bide your time.' 
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Nell's meeting with Jack after that unexpected 
visit of his to Alpha Street was a little embarrass- 
ing to the girl ; and her cenfusion was heightened 
by the fact that on her way to the greenroom she 
had met poor Ophelia's inquiring and reproachful 
glance. 

It was a relief to find her good friend Jim within 
the room, the door of which was closed to supers. 

Mrs Blenkinsop was engaged in a very confidential 
conversation with Jack Clifford, who merely rose and 
bowed as Nell entered. 

' Don't get up, Jack ; sit down again', and go on 
with your story ; I am most anxious to hear all about 
it. You were saying that she ran away, and her 
father—* 

It was Mrs Blenkinsop who spoke. She was evi- 
dently very much interested in the details of some 
scandal which Jack had been giving her with his 
wonted animation. She was the more indignant 
when her informant rose at the entrance of that 
* chit of a Hall girl,' and received her as ceremoni- 
ously as though she were a duchess. Ugh ! Mrs 
Blenkinsop was. really losing all patience with the 
airs and graces of that aspiring fine lady. Jack, feel- 
ing Henrietta Maria's compelling grip upon his arm, 
was most reluctantly forced back into his seat again ; 
but the zest with which he had commenced his confi- 
dential narration had died out of his manner after 
Nell's advent* 

He felt himself a prisoner, and in Mrs Blenkinsop's 
power, while he was longing to cross the room to 
stand by Nell, to see her wistful eyes turned up. to 
meet his admiring glance, and to hear her pretty, 
piquant answers to such remarks and questions as he 
was longing to put to her. But Mrs Blenkinsop was 
peremptory in her behests, and as he resumed his 
seat and his story, Nell hurriedly turned away, thank- 
ful to escape without being tempted to enter into 
conversation with the man whom she had resolved to 
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shun, and -who was occupying far too much of her 
attention already. 

She crossed the room, and eagerly shook hands 
w!th'*dear old Jim.' Thus she mentally apostro- 
phised him, as she looked into his pleasant ugly face, 
which glowed again under the sunny influence of her 
bright smile of greeting. 

* Do you feel at all nervous to-day, Miss Trevor? ' 
asked Jim,. not a little pleased to ste that she accepted 
the chair he offered her, and which stood close by his 
side. 

She evidently meant to honour him with a little of 
her company and her attention to-day. They settled 
themselves at the farther end of the room, away from 
its other occupants, who were sitting or standing about 
in groups, chatting. 

While Nell listened to all Jim was telling her about 
the piece and those who were to play in it, she was 
watching the people around her with considerable 
interest and amusement. 

She noticed that the long glass which faced the 
greenroom door had a wonderful attraction for all 
comers, and she was edified by the discovery that the 
men present seemed even more bent on approaching 
close to the mirror than the ladies did. 

There was an elderly beau, who in the play took 
the part of the * heavy swell,' who even now, in the 
truth-compelling daylight, sans rouge, powder^ or 
other make up, seemed hugely delighted to scru- 
tinise his furrowed visage, and very closely ap- 
proached the glass for that purpose. 

Nell quietly drew Jim's attention to this * foolish 
old man,' and listened eagerly as his eventful history 
was told her. 

Jack Clifford, meanwhile, could not resist glancing 
surreptitiously across at that isolated couple in the 
farther corner, who were so evidently engrossed in 
each other's conversation. 

And Jack fidgeted, grew uneasy, twice lost the 

G 
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thread of his story, and certainly did not bless his- 
arbitrary gaoler. 

The cali-boy soon came to his relief, however, and 
the greenroom was very speedily deserted, as the 
summons for * beginners ' was urgently repeated. 

Nell, fortified by much private practice, and by her 
determination to succeed to-day where she had sa 
ignominiously failed yesterday, went through her bit 
of pantomime without the slightest misadventure. 

* I think you may consider yourself quite safe now, 
my dear,' Miss Dalgleish said, in her pleasant tone ot 
encouragement. * The fact of your failure yesterday 
will have beneficial results in the end.' 

'To have broken down over what no doubt ap- 
peared to you as the merest trifle, will already have 
given you some insight into the vast difficulties of 
our profession — difficulties and complications of 
which outsiders have not the least idea, and for the 
surmounting of which they therefore never give us 
any credit. 

* It all looks so easy from the front, they assert ; 
little dreaming of the labour that was required to 
make it all appear thus. 

'Your failure, as I say, has now taught you that 
very important lesson ; and after aU nothing is more 
useful than practical experience.' 

Mrs Powell (who, as has already been stated, was 
endowed with the keen power of observation so neces- 
sary to her in her managerial capacity, had a quiet 
way of looking after everybody and into everything) 
was perfectly aware of the disagreeables with which 
Mrs Blenkinsop endeavoured to obstruct pretty Miss 
Trevor's path. 

* Put that young lady with Miss Dalgleish,' said the 
manageress to the wardrobe-keeper ; and thus Nell's 
peace and comfort in the dressing-room were at once 
secured, for Miss Dalgleish was gentle in manner, 
courteous of speech, and far more given to encourag- 
ing than to intimidating beginners. 
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And so the Saturday on which the Sphere was to 
open with a new piece came round. The brilliant 
display of gas without and within the theatre was not 
the only change which attracted NelPs attention as 
soon as she arrived. 

There was an air of intense preoccupation visible 
on every face, even on that of the Cerberus in the 
sentinel box, with whom Nell had long since made 
her peace, and who of late had greeted John Hall's 
'young lady' with a would-be smile and a good- 
natured grunt when she appeared for rehearsal. To- 
night, however, the keeper of the stage-door was far 
too much engaged in the perusal of some preliminary 
notice of the ' great event ' to pay any attention what- 
ever to Miss Trevor beyond the cursory glance which 
satisfied him that she belonged to the stage. 

A venturesome intruder would have fared very badly 
on this important occasion. 

Nell knew her way along the maze-like passages 
perfectly by this time, and would have found it with- 
out hesitation or stumbling even had there been the 
usual darkness ; but to-night the gas jets on the walls 
shone forth with astonishing brilliance. 

John Hall had accompanied his stepdaughter to the 
theatre, and carried the small portmanteau, in which 
she had packed her dresses, as far as the stage door ; 
then he hurried away. For him it was light ; but her 
poor little hands soon ached under the unaccustomed 
weight. Nothing daunted, however, she struggled 
on. 

* Bob,' she pleaded, meeting the call-boy, * please 
carry this to Miss Dalgleish's room for me.* 

Bob was a willing, good-tempered lad, and on any 
othef occasion would have assisted any one of the 
ladies with pleasure, but to-night, — 

* Can't stay. Miss Trevor,' he cried, and with a 
bound disappeared up the steps that led to the stage- 
manager's room. 

Nell, using both hands, once more endeavoured to 
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struggle on with her burden ; but hastily put it down 
as the sound of a familiar footstep smote on her ex- 
pectant ear. ^ i.. ^.i- i.^ 
It was Jack's step, but he was not whistlmg to- 
night ; he was rehearsing vivd, voce. 

* If this be true, then we must part. At once, tor 

ever, we must part.* .^ u j 4-^ 

The line was an important one for him ; it nad to 
be spoken as the climax to a telling situation ; it was 
to bring the curtain down, and, as Jack devoutly 
hoped, in correctly professional phrase, * the house 

* Good evening, Miss Trevor,' he cried, as he passed 
on, and in much more expressive tones continued, 
^At onceyfor ever^ we must part.' 

He had not even looked at her, and was quite un- 
aware that she had required his assistance. 

'Let me carry that for you,' said Jim, hurrying 
along the passage at this moment. * Miss Dalgleish's 
room, isn't it } ' he added, and without waiting for a 
reply, marched off with the portmanteau. 

* Good evening, my dear,' said Miss Dalgleish, in 
answer to Nell's greeting. 

But she did not even turn her head to look at the 
little girl. She was far too much absorbed in her 
• study.* 

The book of the play was secured on a pincushion 
iti front of the looking-glass, and the actress's atten- 
tion was divided between the perusal of her lines and 
of the handsome face on which the hare's foot, the 
paint-brush, and a crushed powder-puff, steeped in a 
creaniy liquid, were most artistically producing such 
startling effects as were required for the make-up of 
the character. 

The dresser, a neat, comely-looking young woman, 
was quite as anxious and preoccupied in preparing 
Miss Dalgleish's first * change,' which was a very quick 
one, as was the actress herself. 

' That's your glass, miss ; and please will you keep 
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all your things as much as you can up in that corner, 
then they won't get muddled with ours ? ' 

So spoke Emma, the dresser, as she perceived Nell 
standing close to the door, rather at a loss as to what 
might be required of her, and afraid to ask any ques- 
tions where silence so evidently was the order of the 
evening. 

The dressing-room was long and narrow. Miss 
Dalgleish's table and glass occupied the farther end of 
it, and a broad shelf, something like a kitchen-dresser, 
was fastened along the left-hand wall. On this stood 
two washhand-basins, ewers, tumblers, etc. ; and a 
square looking-glass hung over each. 

Nell silently busied herself with the unpacking of 
her portmanteau and the arranging of her table. 

As to * make up,' that was a science of the most 
elementary principles of which the girl was absolutely 
ignorant. 

* Tm late as usual, you see, and yet I'm always in 
time ! ' cried a young lady, who entered the room at 
this moment, and who took in the advanced state of 
Miss Dalgleish's toilet and the perplexed expression 
of Nell's face at a glance. 

* You can't %o on like that, child ; you're nervous, of 
course, and just as pale as a ghost. They'll think in 
front that you've stepped out of the tomb instead of 
out of the butler's pantry — as a blushing little cham- 
ber-maid ought to have done. Here, if you'll give me 
a hand with my dress — it fastens behind, bother it ! — 
ril make you up most becomingly after. I'm reckoned 
extra clever at that little game ; you shall judge for 
yourself. One good turn deserves another : them's 
my princingpals, as somebody or other says, or doesn't 
say — it's all the same in the end, you know — and for 
the present, / say so.' 

Fanny Dale, the young lady who said all these 
things in a very voluble manner, and who addressed 
herself pointedly to Nell, was already considered as 
quite an old acquaintance by the latter, who had 
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watched her at all the rehearsals. On several occa- 
sions they had had some desultory chat together, 
Nell wondering at Fanny's general insouciancey and 
Fanny much amused by ^jrhat she called Nell's prunes^ 
and-prism ways. 

Fanny Dale was a saucy, round-faced, little woman, 
and played second walking-lady under (mental) 
protest. 

She considered herself eminently fitted for the 
juvenile lead, and, in the absence of the reigning 
authorities, made no secret of her determination to 
seek an engagement more adapted to her attractions 
and capabilities, physical and mental. 

She was a most independent young person in every 
way. She rejoiced in excellent health, and in buoyant, 
irrepressible spirits, and said of herself that she was 
like champage. 

'Only I'm always on the fizz,' she explained, *and 
t'other stuff goes flat with a vengeance. My worst 
enemy can't say that of me.' 

Fanny was naturally good tempered, and took a 
pleasure in obliging her friends. She treated her 
superiors with most provoking and utterly reckless 
defiance, refusing to bend the knee to any authority 
whatever, and when she was moved by personal an- 
tagonisni, could be cruelly outspoken. 

Nell, in her gentle inexperience, regarded Miss 
Fanny with wonder, not unmixed with admiration. 

How could the girl venture to say and to do things 
so reckless, so amazing ? 

It was only on the previous day that Fanny behaved 

f ^T^^^V"^^^^'^^^ ^^^ ^^^ aggrieved lady declared) 
to Mrs Blenkinsop that the manageress in person was 
^PP£.^led to ere peace could be restored. 

tither that insolent hussy or I go out of this 
theatre that's certain!' Henrietta Maria declared, 
tunously stamping her feet and nodding- her angry 

Mrs Powell appealed to Miss Dalgleish, and for the 
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moment the matter was arranged. Fanny Dale should 
not have further opportunity of insulting the first old 
woman in her dressing-room. 

* So I have had my own way as usual, you see/ the 
second lady explained to Nell, with a gesture of 
triumph. * I hate that red-faced old curmudgeon ; 
but I like you, and I admire Miss Dalgleish, and — 
here we are again ! ' 

She repeated this pleasing fact as soon as Nell had 
assisted her with her dress, poor Emma's anxious care 
^nd attention being at this moment concentrated upon 
Miss Dalgleish. 

Fanny jumped high up as she spoke, and very cor- 
rectly imitated the voice and movements of a clown. 

* My dear child, I entreat you to let us have a little 
peace,' remonstrated Miss Dalgleish, putting her hands 
over her ears and looking the picture of despair. 

* Your pardon, signors, I implore,* sang Fanny, with 
an improvised roulade ; ' I'll never do so any more,* 
she added ; and after pressing her hand solemnly over 
lier mouth, * Mum's the word,' she said, in a sepulchral 
whisper, then was really silent. So peace was restored 

TO tern. 

Nell soon came to the conclusion that Fanny Dale 
was the only person in the theatre who was not over- 
awed and silenced by the fact of its being a first night. 
' In the passages, in the greenroom, in the wings 
stood actors and actresses, book in hand, mumbling 
and muttering their studies. One and all were in- 
tensely absorbed, wholly preoccupied, by their indi- 
vidual part in the great enterprise on which they were 
all to embark this evening. 

* It all looks so easy from the front,' Miss Dalgleish 
had said to Nell, and the girl was already finding out 
for herself the labour that was required to make it all 
appear so easy. 

The universal eagerness was contagious, and Nell 
felt herself getting quite cold and shaky too, as the 
momentous nature of the coming hours became more 
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and more apparent to her in the bearing of all about 
her. 

There was no need for her to think about avoiding 
any conversation with Jack Clifford to-night His 
eyes were fixed on the book he carried, and his whis- 
pers were but the rapid repetition of such lines as he 
did not feel quite safe in. The very carpenters and 
scene-shifters were frowning and muttering as they 
went about their work, and no one seemed to have a 
thought or a word or a look to spare for anybody or 
anything beyond the business directly connected with 
the new piece. 

Nell watched and wondered and admired. She 
could appreciate the spirit of emulation which for the 
time absorbed all petty considerations, leading one 
and all to work together for the public good. 

The cold indifference shown to her by those who 
were absorbed in the duty before them delighted her, 
and filled her with quite a new sense of respect. 

Mr Blenkinsop and Jack Clifford both most de- 
cidedly snubbed the poor little dibutante when she 
approached them with a timid question ; but she 
reproached herself, and not them. 

* I belong to a glorious profession,' she concluded, 
with a fleeting sigh, * and how I wish I could learn to 
do honour to it ! ' 

That was the thought which set her heart beating 
wildly, as she took the salver from the call-boy's hand 
and walked forth upon the stage. 



CHAPTER X. 

FAIR ROSAMOND. 

Sir Hercules Lawrance, as regarded outward 
appearance, was certainly a very remarkable man. 
His tall, erect figure, his snowy hair, his bright, 
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observant eyes, his sonorous voice, his genial smile 
and youthful vivacity, were each and all astonishing 
in a man whb. had lived sixty years, and had spent 
thirty of them in the active service of his country. 
Sir Hercul^ was rich, a widower, and childless. 

The good things of this world had potent at- 
tractions for him ; and after his retirement from 
active service, he resolved to devote his days to 
the pursuit of pleasure, and the luxurious rest of 
peace. 

Silverbeach, the ' pretty place ' to which Sir Her- 
cules alluded when he so completely bewildered Mrs 
Hall by his gracious invitation — Silverbeach had been 
purchased by one Mr Joshua Lawrance, a prosperous 
East India merchant, and the grandfather of Sir 
Hercules, in the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. It was more than a pretty place, it was a 
fine estate. 

The substantial red-brick mansion, standing boldly 
upon an eminence, commanded a magnificent view of 
the adjacent pleasure-grounds and the wide-spreading 
park which made Silverbeach quite the show place of 
the county. 

The centre of the mansion was built in the Eliza- 
bethan style, but a large wing had been added in the 
reign of Queen Anne. This bore unmistakable 
evidences of the great era of architecture. 

Another and a smaller wing again had been built 
in the commencement of the present century, when 
the son and heir of Mr Joshua Lawrance brought 
home his richly-dowered bride, the future mother of 
Sir Hercules. 

This varied and somewhat eccentric combination of 
architectural styles lent a quaint but most attractive 
aspect to the old house. Its clustering gables and 
wondrous stack of chimneys, which rose Very high, 
stood forth in sharp red outlines against the huge 
dark trees surrounding it. All these details greatly 
enhanced its picturesque appearance. Often and 
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often did admiring artists entreat permission to sketch 
the goodly pile. 

The porch was large and ample, and its supporting 
pillars, as well as the fagade of the house, were liber- 
ally covered by an ever-spreading mantle of dark- 
green ivy. 

The lower windows of the last-added and compara- 
tively modern wing opened on to the flower-garden, 
which lay beneath the long sloping lawn. This lawn 
was cut into three broad terraces. At a distance they 
looked like giant steps. 

In the centre of the lawn stood a huge mulberry- 
tree. It had been planted on the birthday of the 
infant Hercules by his proudly elated father. 

Bordering the velvet-like lawn were trim-cut flower- 
beds. In the summer they presented quite a dazzling 
blaze of vivid colour. The ladies of the house of 
Lawrance had all been proud and fond of their floral 
treasures, and spent both time and money in their 
cultivation. 

Here and there, upon the emerald sward, were 
groups of rhododendrons and azaleas. To the left of 
the lawn was the shrubbery, a tangled, picturesque 
confusion of evergreens, laurels, etc. 

To the right, the broad carriage-road swept away; 
and this, as well as the farther outlying paths, was 
covered by a peculiar silvery-looking sand found on 
the estate, having no doubt first given it its name ; 
for the sand looked like that which is found on the 
seashore in certain places. To add to this illusion, tiny 
shells had been lavishly sprinkled over all the walks. 
The drive was bordered on either side by trim haw- 
thorn hedges, and when the month of May proved 
rongenial, its snowy blossoms made the air sweet 
with their fragrance. 

Such was Silverbeach, the nominal residence of Sir 
Hercules Lawrance. His real home was in very con- 
venient bachelor quarters in the Albany. 

At Silverbeach, Ada Dalrymple, the only sister of 
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Sir Hercules, and the widow of one of his first and 
favourite companions-in-arms, reigned supreme. 

The young and gallant Captain Dalrymple had 
fallen at Lucknow. He was one of the many hapless 
victims of the Indian Mutiny. With his dying breath 
he commended his wife and child to Hercules Law- 
rance, who therefore felt that his sister had a double 
claim on his tender consideration and care. 

Mrs Dalrymple, by her brother's request, had taken 
up her residence at Silverbeach when its master and 
her dear Frank had started on that ominous voyage to 
India, whence the former returned laden with honours, 
and the other — never again. 

From that time forth the widow was taught to con- 
sider the old home, the home of her parents, as hers 
again. 

She had left it for her husband's quarters at Alder- 
shot for two years only. Now, looking back, it seemed 
to her as if that brief spell of married happiness was 
but a dream — a blessed dream, of which her child 
alone remained the one abiding proof of its reality. 

Mrs Dalrymple was devoted to her brother, and 
unreservedly consulted his wishes in every detail 
relating to the regulation of his establishment. 

She thoroughly realised and was grateful for the 
manifold advantages accruing to her daughter and 
herself by her presidency over so delightful a home 
as Silverbeach. Sir Hercules vied with his sister in 
the affection they both lavished on her daughter and 
his niece Rosamond, to whom the wonted adjective 
was very naturally given ; for she, in both senses of 
the word, was j^iV indeed. 

This lovely, golden-haired maiden seemed to bring 
light and joy in her train. Her gay young voice 
echoed through the long corridors, the spacious apart- 
ments, the lofty hall. The sound of her horse's feet 
made ' living music * on the shell-lined drives. 
Glimpses of her fleeting draperies lent animation 
to the views of lawn, meadow, or park, as she tripped 
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merrily through the grounds. If she were clad in 
dainty summer white or brilliant winter red, mattered 
little ; it was the passing glimpse of her slim girlish 
figure which lent life to the landscape, and completed 
its attractions. 

Some such thoughts were in Mrs Dalrymple's mind 
as she sat at the window of the drawing-room, which 
opened on to the lawn. 

Rosamond, a basket in one hand and scissors in 
the other, was moving to and fro in the garden, culling 
such floral treasures as a belated spring offered her, 
and gradually filling her basket with just such sweet- 
scented blossoms as Jim Crane had presented to Nell 
Trevor on her birthday. 

Mrs Dalrymple was fifteen years younger than her 
brother Hercules. He was born within a year of his 
parents' marriage, and his sister arrived when all hopes 
of further issue had been abandoned. Beyond the one 
great sorrow of her life, the loss of Frank, her gay and 
gallant young husband, Ada Dalrymple and trouble 
had been strangers. 

The smooth tenor of her ways had left her brow 
without wrinkles, her hair without a silver streak ; 
and now at forty-five her supple figure still suggested 
youth, as did the soft lines of her cheek and throat. 

* There, mother, that's the best I can do without 
trespassing on Mr Jackson's preserves,* said Rosa- 
mond, laying the well-filled basket at her mother's 
feet. Jackson was the head gardener at Silverbeach, 
and had that strong objectionj which appears charac- 
teristic of the genus gardener, to his conservatories 
being * interfered with.' 

Even Rosamond, whose lightest wish was law to 
all other members of the Silverbeach establishment, 
quailed a little before the rigorous severity of Dan'l 
Jackson, and was always obliged to send a special 
message to him if she required his keys. They were 
never willingly delivered up even into her fair hands. 

Dan'l Jackson had been born and bred on the 
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Silverbeach estate. His father had been head man 
to the father of Sir Hercules ; and Dan'l as a boy had 
assisted when that grand mulberry-tree was planted 
in commemoration of the birthday of the present 
head of the house. For these considerations, and 
that of his long and faithful service, Daniel's arbitrary 
rule was not only tolerated, but never disputed. 

* I shall have to plunder the conservatory to-mor- 
row, of course,' Rosamond continued, commencing to 
arrange the flowers she had gathered, in appropriate 
vases ; * therefore I feel I dare not tak«..any liberties 
with Jackson, the tyrant, to-day. I wonder if uncle 
will come down alone, or if we shall have a party ? 
I wish he would tell us beforehand, then we should 
be able to arrange everything so much better, and — 
and — I should know if there really was a nice little 
bit of dissipation in store for me.' 

* Dear Rosamond,' said her mother, with something 
like remonstrance in her gentle tone, * I hope you will 
not say a word of that kind to your uncle. Always 
bear in mind that he is master here, and that his 
going or coming must never be questioned or inter- 
fered with, not even by a look,* she added, as Rosa- 
mond raised her delicate eyebrows and pursed up her 
lips with a would-be defiant expression. 

Sir Hercules always came down to Silverbeach on 
Saturdays, and mostly remained on to the following 
Tuesday or Wednesday. On these occasions he was 
usually accompanied by one or two of his more inti- 
mate friends, and it had even happened that some 
brother-officer had beei? accompanied by his wife or 
sister or daughters. To Rosamond such visitors were 
always most welcome. She was naturally sociable. 

Mrs Dalrymple went out very little, her brother's 
irregular appearances and disappearances precluded 
her from inviting guests to remain at the house, as she 
would gladly have done had she not feared the pres- 
ence of strangers might prove irksome to her dear 
Hercules. 
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The slightest hint of such a desire on her part or 
on that of Rosamond would have overwhelmed Sir 
Hercules with contrition for his remissness in not 
suggesting or insisting on such social entertainment 
himself. Mrs Dalrymple, who was sensitive to a 
fault, took very great care that no such hint should 
even be whispered to her most indulgent brother. So 
Rosamond's social possibilities were really confined 
to formal intercourse, visits of state and ceremony to 
the neighbouring county families, to the companion- 
ship of some gkl friend of her own who came to spend 
a week or two with her, and to the entertainment of 
such chance guests as accompanied Sir Hercules down 
on the customary Saturday visits. 

Those Saturdays were looked forward to as gala 
occasions, and great preparations were always made 
by the ladies, as well as by the domestics, to do all 
honour to the master when he should arrive. 

It was on Friday afternoon that Rosamond had 
been gathering her flowers, and had not dared to 
venture into the conservatories, being mindful of 
Daniel Jackson's whims, and — of the morrow. 

* I think I shall ride this evening, mother dear/ the 
girl said, when she had arranged the flowers to her 
satisfaction. *Or shall I drive you, darling? You 
have not been outside the gates for the last three 
days. I really do wish uncle — Why, mother, here he 
actually is ! Oh, uncle dearest, where did you spring 
from, and just in answer to my scarcely spoken wish ? ' 

* I'm glad to find myself a welcome, though quite 
an unexpected, visitor,' said* Sir Hercules cheerily. 
*I walked over from the station, and I shall want 
some dinner by-and-by, for the first breath of country 
air always sharpens my appetite amazingly. And 
how is our dear mother?' Sir Hercules continued, 
bending his head and imprinting a kiss upon his 
sister's smooth brow. ' Has our little tyrant been 
behaving herself properly, Ada ? ' he asked, shaking 
his finger at Rosamond. 
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* Oh, uncle ! ' she cried. * Now I know you have 
come down with a purpose — with a nide purpose. I 
see it in that twinkle in your eyes. What is it ? Are 
the Bay ley girls coming down on Saturday, and are 
we to get up a dance? Or have you, oh, uncle 
dearest! have you — * She paused for a moment, 
surveying him with eagerly questioning eyes. Then 
placing her arm around his neck, and nestling close 
to his ear, she whispered, * Have you done anything 
about our theatricals yet ? * 

' Rosamond, don't tease. Your uncle is tired after 
his journey and his walk,' interposed Mrs Dalrymple. 
* Sit down, dear Hercules,* she added, * and don't mind 
the child's nonsense. Her little head has been quite 
turned ever since we saw that representation at Lady 
Brightley's,' 

*Ah, so we want to distinguish ourselves in the. 
same way, my fair Rosamond. Is that so ? ' asked Sir 
Hercules, patting the golden head that still rested sO' 
lovingly on his shoulder. * I have made a move in 
that matter. Yes,' he added, *you shall hear all 
about it by-and-by ; meanwhile you shall have the 
chance of a lesson, Rosamond, by way of ocular 
demonstration.* 

She raised her head now, and looked up at him. 
with unfeigned surprise. 

* I want you and the child to come to town with me 
to-morrow, Ada,' he said. * Can that be managed ? 
I have asked no one down for this Sunday, and I want 
you both to come to the Sphere with me to-morrow 
night. They open with a new piece of Tott's, and I 
hear — I hear on good authority — that it's likely to 
prove a great success.* 

Rosamond's elation at this proposal of her uncle's 
was quite unbounded. There was nothing — no, nothing 
•^-in the whole wide world, she declared, that she 
considered half so delightful as going to the theatre. 
Her uncle had, on two or three occasions, gratified this 
intense longing of hers ; and having himself still quite 
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a boyish delight in witnessing a good theatrical per- 
formance, he fully sympathised with his niece's enjoy- 
ment. 

* I thought you would be .pleased/ he said, himself 

looking as delighted as the girl did. *And now I 

may as well tell you all about the other matter too, 

for I know I shall have no peace until I have done so. 

As one strong emotion is bound to annul, or at least 

to act as an antidote to another, I may reasonably 

hope that if I give you a second piece of good news, 

the double dose will tranquillise your nerves, and give 

your mother and me the chance of a peaceful repast 

presently.' 

He drew his large arm-chair forward to the open 
window ; and, as he settled himself in it, Rosamond 
brought forth a footstool, placed it close by his side, 
and seated herself upon it. 

'Now, uncle, begin,' she said. * Mother pretends 
she won't listen, and doesn't care one little bit about 
our plans ; but she only pretends, you see. She is 
smiling now, because I've found her out. She is 
really longing to know all you have to tell me, quite, 
or ftearly quite, as much as I am.' 

* My first anxiety was about a decent scene-painter, 
of course,' said Sir Hercules, smiling at his niece's 
observations; 'and, thanks to one Jack Clifford, a 
capital actor and a very gentlemanly young fellow 
too, I found just the very man I wanted. His name 
IS John Hall. He has been chief artist at the Sphere 
h^** cV;^ }^1^^?^^ y^^^^' I believe, and there might 
for an^t^'^K^'^^^ ^"^"^^"^ him to leave his post 
once thii nf ^ ""^ '^"?^- I^ ^^ *^^PP^"^' however, that 
been workln J ^-^l^ '^ ^^''^^ ^^^'^^^> ^^' which he has 
£ sui;;^3te§ thf t V"1. ^^^' '^f "^^"^^-^^^^ herself 
and ho!fday All the J f"""^ r'f ^ ^ well-earned rest 
I called upin Mr Hafl tI^ ^\^ ascertained before 
haired tyrant's intr^^^ .hen, bearing my golden- 

best please h«Tx,^?fr ^" "'^"^' ^ thought I should 
P ase ner by settling something on the spot. 
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So I proposed to Mr Hall that he should come and 
stay down here while he beautifies our scenery and 
paints us the new act-drop, which my imperious niece 
considers necessary for her dibtU. I think Mr Hall 
liked the notion of such a change, and have no doubt 
he will come. Fair Rosamond, are you satisfied ? ' 

She was more than satisfied — she was grateful, 
enthusiastic, delighted. There never had been, could, 
would or should be, so kind, so generous, so con- 
siderate, so darling an uncle, in all the world, as was 
this uncle of hers. 

Life as yet presented only a vista of ever-succeeding 
delights to Rosamond. Youth and prosperity were 
as rose-coloured glasses to her eager eyes. Peace, 
content, the instant gratification of her lightest 
desires, had been the order of her butterfly existence. 
Such harshly-compelling words as work and duty, 
which to our Nell bad already become synonymous 
with life itself, were quite unknown in Rosamond's 
light-hearted, irresponsible vocabulary. The first 
dawn of ambition that had ever entered her mind 
was created by the sight of some very successful 
theatricals, in which several of her friends who lived 
in the country had taken an active part Rosamond 
admired intensely, envied a little, and became pos- 
sessed by an overwhelming desire that a similar 
entertainment might be organised at Silverbeach, 
and that she might be among the happy performers. 
A mimic stage had once been erected in the long 
gallery known as the music-room. This convenient 
fact, added to her intense wish on the subject, was 
quite a sufficient reason on which to base an earnest 
entreaty to her most indulgent uncle, who, as usual, 
lost no time in setting about the gratification of his 
pet's latest caprice. His own predilection for all 
things theatrical was naturally in his niece's favour 
in this instance. The chances were that he for his 
part would derive as much pleasure, and certainly 
less trouble and anxiety, from the proposed enter* 

H 
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tainment, as would fair Rosamond. To her the 
notion of private theatricals of course conveyed only 
keen enjoyment as yet She had no faintest sus- 
picion of the disappointments and the anxieties 
almost inseparable from such undertakings. 

'Tell me more about Mr John Hall, uncle/ she 
said, resuming her seat on the stool, and clasping her 
hands on her uncle's knee, while she looked up into 
his face, with a very wistful interest in hers. ' Is he 
very nice, dear ? Is he a gentleman ? May I tell 
him how I should like things done ? or is he obstinate 
and conceited, like our Daniel? and shall I be 
frightened to speak to him at all ?' 

• No, Rosamond, you won't be in the least alarmed 
at John Hall, I am sure,' Sir Hercules answered her, 
smiling. * He is not a gentleman, but he has no pre- 
tensions. He thoroughly understands his work, and 
to that he devotes himself. I like his honest face and 
frank speech. So will you, Rosamond. As to any 
valuable suggesticMis which it m^y please your lady- 
ship to make to him, I doubt not that he will receive 
them with extreme gratitude.' 

* Now you are teasing, uncle, and I decline to be 
teased, cried Rosamond, rising from her lowly posi- 
tion, stretching herself to her full height, and tossing 

^Q-^i with a pretty air of defiance. 
\'^\y\ '^ ^^^*" ^"^ '^^^P quiet for a moment, you 
loil^'"?'^^!;^^''^"^*^^^ Sir Hercules; and, turning 
to his sister, who had watched them both with interest 

SndsomT??^^'.*'^ '^^^' '^^ y^" remember that 
Ss famUv ' H^. ^"^^^^'^ daughter, got snubbed by 

astonfshme^t^^^^ ^^' ^'^^"^ '^'"^ ^ye« in evident 

with Se^cSon Jr^^" -^ P."' ^^' ^^"d to ^^' h^d 
halfXJotten^^^^^^ '^''^ '^ ^^"^^'^g ^^^ ^^<^all some 

have' nV ve'??''L^?^'! ^g°' '^ptb^ «»^^ said, ' that I 
very distinct remembrance of the circum- 
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stances ; but now you mention them, they do recur 
to me. What has reminded you of the old family 
grievance now?' 

' The fact of my meeting poor Clement's widow.' 

* Where and how ? ' asked Mrs Dalrymple, surprised 
and interested. * I never heard a word about her 
after poor Clement's death, and had very vaguely 
concluded that she also had died, as she has been 
forgotten, long ago,' 

* She is John Hall's wife, now,' said Sir Hercules, 
watching his sister's face with something that looked 
almost like anxiety in his own. * He offered her his 
hand and heart and home in the time>K>f her direst 
need, poor soul, when her own people and Clement's 
high-and -mighty relations had altogether ignored her. 
Then she accepted her worthy suitor, more for the 
sake of her child, I suspect, than for her own.' 

* So there is a child } ' inquired Mrs Dalrymple. 
She spoke without much interest now. Second 

marriages in general were very unorthodox from her 
own point of view ; but the marriage of the widow of a 
Trevor with one Hall, a scene-painter — well ! 

* Yes ; there is a child, a daughter,' said Sir Hercules, 
who was perfectly cognisant of the train of thought in 
his sister's mind. 

* Have you seen her, uncle ? ' asked Rosamond, 
who had listened very attentively to all that had been 
said. 

* Yes ; I saw her when I called upon Mr Hall. She 
is a very charming young lady, and she is to make 
her first appearance at the Sphere to-morrow night.' 

* An actress ! ' cried Rosamond ; * and we are to see 
her ! ' 

*She hopes to be an actress some day,' said Sir 
Hercules ; ' as yet she is only a very timid dibutante! 

'And has Clement Trevor's widow allowed his 
daughter to forget that she is a lady by birth ? ' asked 
Mrs Dalrymple, with something very like severity in 
her look and tone. 
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* Her gentle birth and breeding are both self- 
evident,' said Sir Hercules. 'Neither the girl nor 
anyone who has the pleasure of meeting her would 
need to be reminded of that fact' 

* Oh, isn't it interesting, mother dear ? ' cried Rosa- 
mond. Then turning to her uncle she added, plead- 
ingly, * You'll let her come down too, when her step- 
father is here about our theatre, won't you ? and she 
can tell me all about the stage, and teach me my 
parts. What I most desire in this wide, wide world, 
is the chance of talking to and knowing an actress 
A real live actress, mother — only fancy ! — won't that 
be delightfuU ' 

Mrs Dalrymple did not fancy the proposition which 
so elated her daughter. 

* Dinner is served,' announced the butler. 

* You shall see and judge for yourself to-morrow, 
Ada,' said Sir Hercules, rising and offering his arm to 
his sister. * Don't condemn either Trevor's widow or 
his child without having seen them,' he added, in a 
confidential and persuasive tone. 

* Condemn ! ' she replied, hastily ; * why should I 
condemn where I am absolutely indifferent ? Neither 
Mrs John Hall nor her daughter can ever interest me 
in the least degree. We, of course, have nothing in 
common.' 

'What is her name, uncle ?' whispered Rosamond, 
as her mother was taking her place at the dinner- 
table. 

Jr. ^A^^ ""^^ ^^J ^^" ' ^^^ I believe she was chris- 
tened Eleanor, after the Dowager-Countess of Kent- 
faf Zrl ^"I'Vf !^ Sir Hercules, who was evidently 
£s ^ew .P^'-*^?^ ^^ ^'^ "^^^^'^ ^^""^'"^ interest in 
indiffe^nce?'' """^ ^^^" ^^ ^^' mother's studied 

unci^ ?"? ike^^p ''^''^ PI^^^ and. very fascinating, 

Imo her soup. ^°'^"^^"^' ^^ ^^^ dipped the spoon 

' You shall answer all these questions for yourself 
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to-morrow, my fair Rosamond/ he replied, smiling, as 
he thought of the pleasure in store for the happy child, 
to whom the theatre was still the embodiment of 
fairyland. 

Mrs Dalrymple was silent It was the first time for 
many a long year that she was not thoroughly satis- 
fied with her dear Hercules. He had quite a passion 
for theatrical people and things, as she knew. And in 
London, of course, he could follow these Bohemian 
inclinations of his, and the many doubtful acquaint- 
ances that belonged to the theatrical world, without 
let or hindrance ; but surely Silverbeach should be 
exempt, not only from the presence of these profes- 
sional persons, but also from the mere mention of their 
names or their circumstances. What possible interest 
could Mrs Hall and her daughter, the actress, have for 
Mrs Dalrymple and her fair Rosamond ? 



CHAPTER XL 

FROMTHEFRONT. 

The aspect of the front of * the house/ as viewed by the 
manageress through the hole cut in the proscenium- 
wing for such purposes of inspection, presented a very 
* healthy ' appearance. Such was Mrs Powell's own 
expression as she dilated to Mr Blenkinsop, who 
stood by her side, on the packed condition of stalls, 
circle and pit. 

The * gods' had mustered in great force, as is 
usual on first n^hts at popular theatres. They are 
apt to be particularly demonstrative on these occa- 
sions, and are always severely critical on any ques- 
tion of morals. Indeed, it often happens that dubious 
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points which are accepted or glossed over with a vague 
'Oh ! ' or * Ah ! ' in the stalls, are sternly resented by 
the gallery, who are wont to exhibit their disapproval 
vociferously. This self-constituted censorship is a far 
more important item in the success of a fresh theatri- 
cal venture than would be deemed possible among 

the uninitiated. , j • 

Mrs Hall, pale and cold with a natilral and irre- 
pressible anxiety, leant forward ffom the box Jack 
Clifford had so considerately procured for her.^ bhe 
was alone. Her husband had promised to join her 
later on ; but at present his stern sense of the duties 
and responsibilities devolving upon the chief scenic 
artist compelled his personal supervision of the setting 
of the first scene. Once satisfied as to the success of 
his labours behind the curtain, he would, of course, 
hurry round to the front. 

There he could enjoy the general effect at his 
leisure and pleasure. As he was a most conscien- 
tious workman, he would, no doubt, be the very first 
to pick out any shortcomings, real or imaginary, 
which might appear to mar the tout ensemble^ and he 
would take the first available opportunity to alter 
such defects. 

Presently the commencement of the overture paci- 
fied the impatient audience, which was already 
exhibiting very audible signs of displeasure ; for it 
was now 7.45, and, until the appearance of the leader 
of the orchestra, there had been no signs of a speedy 
beginning. 

Mrs Hall still felt cold and nervous ; and as the 
time for her Nell's dibut^ for her probable success, or, 
alas ! for her possible failure, drew nearer and nearer, 
the mother's fears became momentarily more oppres- 
sive. But the gay strains of one of Auber's brightest 
compositions soon exercised an inspiriting influence 
upon her, though she herself was unconscious of it. 
Her eyes, which had hitherto been fixed upon the 
curtain with quite a painful eagerness, were slowly 
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lifted now, and she began furtively to look about the 
house. She noticed the well-filled circle ; she had a 
glimpse of the crowds above. Then she glanced 
across, and saw that the boxes also were filling ; and 
in one of those opposite to hers, though on a lower 
or what was called the grand tier, she caught sight of 
the handsome profile and the white hair of that gay 
and gallant old soldier Sir Hercules Lawrance. 

Two ladies were in the box with him ; the elder of 
the two had a pleasant face, which suggested a kind 
nature and gentle breeding. ' That must be the 
widowed sister of whom Jack Clifford told me,* 
mused Mrs Hall, as she strove to recollect such 
details as Jack had vouchsafed. The handsome 
comedian had paid repeated visits to Alpha Street 
during the last ten days. He never came without 
some excuse, and his reasons were always plausible 
ones. He certainly displayed unusual sagacity in 
selecting the hours at which he presented himself ; 
for he mostly contrived to call while both Nell and 
her stepfather were absent. Probably Nell's growing 
reserve, and a startling communication which laugh- 
ing Sally had made to him in strictest confidence, 
had dictated the present and most unwonted circum- 
spection of his conduct. 

He was desperately in love with Miss Trevor. That 
fact he had declared to himself without the slightest 
hesitation on the occasion of their first meeting, and 
he had reiterated and dwelt upon it with a sense of 
growing enjoyment ever since. He had also realised 
at once that the wooing of Miss Trevor must be 
conducted with the utmost jcare, delicacy and caution. 
The necessity for such unwonted reticence on his 
part probably added fuel to the flame of his new 
passion. The fire lighted with a secret spark often 
blazes up brightest in the end. It certainly was 
deuced unfortunate, he thought, that that wretched 
little Phoebe had marred his chances with the fas- 
cinating stranger at * the very first set-off.* With 
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undaunted patience and perseverance, however, he 
felt sure he should overcome the obstacles and dis- 
agreeables his late love's revelations had so unex- 
pectedly thrown in his path. 

All Sally could tell him was that poor Ophelia, 
moved by the impulse of maddening suspicion and 
jealousy, had ' spotted ' the new girl and his attention 
to her, and by some means unknown to Sally, had 
induced Miss Trevor to come to Cobbler's .Row, 
where she no doubt had been informed of all the 
dubious details of Jack's conduct towards his whilom 
intended. 

And yet Nell had smiled upon him, even after her 
interview with mad Ophelia. That fact in itself was 
reassuring ; and she had certainly told none of her 
unfortunate discoveries to her mother, which seemed 
still more satisfactory, for Mrs Hall received his visits 
with an ever-growing empressement 

What a lucky hit that had been of his, that little 
improvisation as to the General's personal interest in 
the Kentingtown family, whose name Sir Hercules 
had casually mentioned as neighbours of his in the 
country ! 

It was just after Jack had been physically and 
mentally fed by Mrs Powell's generous luncheon and 
her elaborate details of the Hall-Trevor family, that 
he had chanced to meet Sir Hercules. The moment 
was decidedly auspicious. The actor had strolled into 
his club, the Hamlet, of which the General also was 
a member. It was a club much frequented by busy 
professionals and their friends and admirers — idle 
amateurs. Sir Hercules, with his special interest in 
matters theatrical, was one of the original members ; 
and it was he who had proposed Jack Clifford, whose 
handsome appearance and debonair manner had 
greatly pleased the genial old soldier. 

Fair Rosamond's hopes, wishes, aifd entreaties, in 
regard to the proposed theatricals at Silverbeach, 
were ringing in her good-natured uncle's ears as he 
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entered the smoking-room at the Hamlet, and met 
his favourite Jack. 

' * What lucky chance brought you here to-day ? ' 
cried the old man eagerly. * You are the very man I 
most desired, and therefore least expected, to see ; 
for you can give me some information and assistance, 
which I particularly require at this moment' 

Then, in a few words, he told Jack, who listened 
with the greatest attention, of the long-neglected 
mimic stage at Silverbeach, and of the present inten- 
tion of * the family * to make use of the theatrical 
properties, and to arrange a representation in which 
amateurs might distinguish themselves, under the 
direction of, and perhaps with a little assistance from, 
skilled professionals. 

In the course of this conversation the names of 
Kentingtown and Trevor were incidentally men- 
tioned ; and Jack, feeling himself inspired by this 
most fortunate chance allusion to the subject at this 
moment pre-occupying his thoughts, immediately 
availed himself of the opportunity thus given him by 
launching forth into elaborate praises of John Hall ; 
of his wife, the widow of Clement Trevor ; and of 
that widow's daughter, the charming dibutante^ whom 
he had met that morning for the first time. Scenic 
decoration was a sine qud non in the proposed re- 
vival of the bijou theatre at Silverbeach ; and John 
Hall was the man of all others best fitted to under- 
take that 'job/ So Jack Cliflford declared, warm- 
ing with his subject and the possibilities it suggested 
to him. 

With what signal effect he also availed himself of 
the chance mention of the name of Kentingtown, on 
the occasion of his subsequent visit to Alpha Street, 
has already been shown. 

Yes ; Master Jack, in this instance, had certainly 
proved himself deserving of that epithet of sharpness 
with which his friends accredited him. Once fairly 
started on the tack which promised to lead to Mrs 
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Hall's favour, and consequently to her daughter's, 
Jack determined, at all hazards, to continue in the 
same. Chance here favoured him again. His fre- 
quent visits to Alpha Street were more and more 
eagerly looked for by Mrs Hall, who was now often 
left quite alone at home, as the attendance of both 
her husband and daughter was more constantly re- 
quired at the Sphere with each day that brought 
them nearer to the all-eventful Saturday. Mrs Hall's 
anxious and persistent inquiries as to her late hus- 
band's grand family, and into the private life of Sir 
Hercules, perplexed Jack not a little. Having, in the 
first instance, allowed his interlocutor to take the fact 
of his intimacy with all the 'swells' for granted. Jack 
afterwards shrank from the notion of admitting that 
he was really quite as ignorant of the private life of 
the family of Kentingtown Manor as he was of the 
domestic details of the circle at Silverbeach. 

To confess such ignorance now, however, Jack felt 
would have been irifra dig,^ and might have shaken 
Mrs Hall's faith in him. This, above all things, must 
be secured ; and with that object. Jack, with ready 
resource, resolved to draw upon his imagination for 
the required description of the persons and things 
with which he was unacquainted ; so he soon began 
to improvise with all the aplomb of a social 
Munchausen. 

He could not allow Miss Trevor's mother to suspect 
that he had as yet never been invited to cross the 
threshold of hospitable Silverbeach. 

In the anxiety consequent on this course of decep- 
tion, which he considered had been forced upon him 
by events and circumstances over which he had no 
control, Jack naturally listened to any chance hints 
of his private life which fell from the lips of Sir 
Hercules, with eager attention. Such stray bits of 
information were most welcome pegs on which to 
hang fresh garlands of improvisation. 

In all his visits to the mother of his adored one, 
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Jack assiduously and most persistently impressed the 
necessity for silence, for secrecy, on Mrs Hall. 

* Sir Hercules would never forgive me if he knew 
I had betrayed the hidden motive of his first visit to 
yourself and your daughter/ pleaded Jack. 

And ere long the simple-minded lady learnt to 
consider Nell and herself as the interesting heroines 
of something delightfully like a stage intrigue. 

The dramatis persona lent itself to this flattering 
delusion. 

There was the noble emissary from the haughty 
family of earls ; there was the gentle and much- 
injured wife ignored by her aristocratic relatives ; 
there was the good-hearted but utterly uncultivated 
boor, the second suitor ; and there was the young, 
charming, and accomplished heroine, the present 
centre of attraction. 

It was strange that Mrs Hall's thrilling and ro- 
mantic view of the situation so blinded her to facts 
and stage requirements, that she completely forgot 
the dramatic necessity for, and the absolute presence 
of, a hero and a lover. Had she divined the attractive 
influence her Nell possessed for Jack, she would 
probably have modified her views accordingly. As 
it was, her monotonous life was filled with a new and 
absorbing interest, which at times amounted to actual 
eagerness. 

By means of such splendid stepping-stones as Jack 
and the great Sir Hercules, the still greater family of 
Kentingtown might ultimately be approached ; and 
if she kept her ambitious enterprise secret (this was 
Jack's constant lesson), her Nell might some day 
arrive at that haven of aristocratic rest, the proud 
home of her poor dear father. 

The sight of Sir Hercules in the box opposite had 
first attracted Mrs Hall's attention ; and then she 
noticed the lady at his side ; that was of course the 
widowed sister of whom Jack had spoken. (He had 
gleaned the fact of her existence from a chance 
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remark of the General's.) But who was the second 
lady in that box — ^the young and beautiful girl with 
the glory of pale golden hair? 

Jack had never mentioned anyone but Mrs Dal- 
rymple in connection with Silverbeach. Could this 
fairy be any relation of Sir Hercules — ^his daughter 
perhaps? Oh no; Jack would surely have told her 
of this lovely creature's existence in that case. 

Now it so happened that Rosamond had never 
been mentioned by her uncle in Jack's presence. She 
seemed too dainty, too refined a being to be alluded 
to in general conversaticm with male acquaintances, 
either martial or Bohemian. 

This reserve on the part of Sir Hercules was in- 
stinctive rather than intentional. 

Silverbeach was a fitting bower for that sweetest 
and fairest of Rosamonds — ^his young and innocent 
niece. There she must remain in happy seclusion, 
far from the roughly polluting breath of worldly 
society. The General was himself no Puritan, nor 
by any means averse to the seductions of that world 
from contact with which he was so anxious to pre- 
serve the * pretty child ' safely cloistered in his country 
home. This evening she was absolutely radiant in 
her glad anticipation of the pleasure in store for her. 
There was also an under-current of sympathy at work 
within her mind. She felt an intense curiosity and 
interest in the young debutante^ whom her uncle had 
declared so charming, and whom she already longed 
to receive as her own particular guest. 

* That is Miss Trevor's mother in the box opposite,' 
whispered Sir Hercules. 

Warned by his previous experience of his sister's 
indifference, he addressed this communication confi- 
dentially to his niece. 

She looked eagerly across at Mrs Hall ; and that 
lady, meeting the glance of Sir Hercules at the 
moment, bent her head in courteous recognition. 

Rosamond saw the movement, considered it as an 
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intended greeting to herself, and answered it with a 
nod and a bright smile. 

' To whom are you bowing so familiarly, Rosamond?' 
asked her mother, surprised. 

* To the mother of Miss Trevor ; she is in the box 
opposite, and has such a sweet, sad face. Look, 
dear, and bow to her too ; then she will smile again 
as she did just now, and you will admire her, I am 
sure.* 

* Rosamand, I am astonished!^ said Mrs Dalrymple, 
and her tone substituted shacked (or the word she used. 
• We are not even acquainted with — ^with the person 
in the opposite box, and do not know if — * 

* Ohy I do know she is a lady, mother ; and so would 
you if you looked at her delicate, refined face.' 

But Mrs Dalrymple had no desire to satisfy herself 
on this point by a personal examination of the ap- 
pearance of the widow of a Trevor who had married 
a scene-painter. Such a person could never have the 
slightest attraction for her, and she certainly would 
not pretend to an interest she could not feel. No ; 
not even to please her dear Hercules, who really 
should abstain from exhibiting his ' stagey predilec- 
tions ' when in the company of her daughter and 
herself. 

His unfortunate meeting with this new actress and 
her mother had caused Mrs Dalrymple the first pang 
» of displeasure which she had ever felt towards her 
brother ; and each recurring mention of these objec- 
tionable people appeared as a fresh grievance to 
Rosamond's mother. Life had flowed on so smoothly 
and pleasantly with that lady for many and many 
a long year now, that she resented the bare idea of a 
possible annoyance as quite a serious and distressing 
reality. 

The sudden and most unexpected shadow thrown 
on her path by what she deemed her brother's want 
of consideration, assumed gigantic proportions in her 
mind, because she did not choose to acknowledge its 
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existence either to her daughter or to Hercules him- 
self She brooded over it in silence, and ere long had 
persuaded herself that she really had a genuine griev- 
ance to disturb her peace. 

While this pretty woman, who had no trouble but 
such as she chose to create for herself, turned an in- 
different profile towards Mrs Hall, that lady, who for 
the nonce had forgotten all her grievances, real and 
imaginary, in her intense interest in the present hour, 
was watching fair Rosamond, whose smiling greeting 
had elated and charmed her, with very earnest eyes. 

Surely she had once seen just such a lovely face as 
that Jong, Jong ago ; but where and when . . . ? 
Ah, she remembered now ! 

It was in the days of her first blissful hdneynioon. 
Clement had taken her to see the pictures in the 
Royal Academy, virhich in those days still held its ex- 
hibitions in Trafalg^ar Square. And he had pointed 
out a face upon the virall there, a lovely, innocent face 
^t in an aureola of pale gold hair. That face had 
iiaunted the young: wife for months after : for Clement, 
lending over her, had fondly whispered, * Is she not 
perfect ? Let us hope, darling, that we may some day 
«ave a daughter as sweet and lovable as the child 
^ust be who ^at for that portrait.' The daughter 



iov^M^"'^' ^"^/ thoug^h not perfect, was sweet and 
The tLr^Tf^'.^l^^i*"^ father-^her poor Clement- 

her mind now f^if ^ Rosamond's beauty arose in 

suddTn?y d^ertS anrf^lf^^ ' ^°'' ^^' *^°"^hts were 

the elegant ' inS-'io^" ^'^ a"en«on engrossed, by 

curtain rose. '"*^"°^ exposed on the stage as the 

Miss Dale-Ieish « -. i j 
proved herself such ^„ i^, °^ nature's own making,' 
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'oice and aist£n.e^T^T^ dressed, and her musical 
>ress.ve as Fan^ Dal^^^/u^^'^*™^ *" the more im- 
"Pped on to the staee k:. I"^ ^}^^^y ' second lady,' 

age, her laughing face and carel^l, 
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fnanner conveying to all beholders the sense of her 
thorough self-satisfaction and her indifference to the 
opinion of others. 

' Who is that, uncle ? ' asked Rosamond. She 
spoke quite anxiously. She feared to hear that the 
giddy, shrill-voiced actress who had just entered the 
scene was the Miss Trevor of whose intimate ac- 
quaintance she had been so very desirous. 

Mrs Dalrymple, without turning her head, list- 
ened for her brother's reply with a breathless 
dismay. Could this be the daughter of Clement 
Trevor, whom Hercules had described as lady-like, 
charming ? 

If such a girl as this should, on any plea whatever, 
be invited as a guest to Silverbeach, then it could no 
longer shelter either Rosamond or herself; that was 
quite certain, 

* That is Roberta Ashworth in the play, otherwise 
Miss Fanny Dale,' explained Sir Hercules. * She is 
a giddy little woman, though she can act when she 
chooses. - Just now I believe she is hankering after a 
fresh engagement. I hear there is a good chance for 
her in the provinces ; and if she leaves the Sphere 
I shall certainly — ' 

What Sir Hercules intended to do in such a case 
remained unrevealed. He suddenly stopped speak- 
ing, seized his opera glasses, and concentrated his 
attention on the stage. 

* That IS Eleanor Trevor,' he resumed, in an altered 
tone ; * that dainty little maid with the serious eyes 
and the nervous smile on her lips.' 

Mrs Dalrymple suddenly felt the heat oppressive, 
and began vigorously to fan herself. Rosamond's 
eyes were fixed upon the dainty waiting-maid. 

' She is sweetl pronounced the girl, with the 
emphasis of conviction ; and as she spoke she slipped 
her hand into that of her uncle. 

* And who is this very handsome gentleman ? * she 
continued, as her glance returned to the stage. 
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' That is Jack Clifford ; he is a good-looking young 
fellow, and a particular favourite of mine/ explained 
Sir Hercules. * He takes the lover's part in the play. 
Jim Crane, the ugly man who made us laugh so in the 
first scene, is a sort of foil to the handsome aristocrat 

in this one.' , , t^ a 

' Mr Clifford looks a real hero,* declared Rosamond, 
her attention divided between the waiting-maid and 

the lover. - 

* Yes ; I suppose Jack would fairly represent tne 
first-walking gentleman in a lady's three-volume 
romance; observed Sir Hercules, laughing at his 

niece's enthusiasm. , i • > • j 

* How anxious Miss Trevor's mother looks ! said 
Rosamond, glancing at the opposite box. ^ 

* She has no cause for anxiety, I am sure,' replied 
Sir Hercules ; but he did not turn his gaze away from 
the stage for a moment 

*The girl moves with easy grace,' he commented; 
* and her face and her manner are equally charming.' 

* I think so too,* said Rosamond, earnestly. Then 
she bent towards her mother and" added, * You a;dmire 
Miss Trevor as much as we do, don't you, mamma 
dear ? ' 

* She appears to be a very decent maidl remarked 
Mrs Dalrymple indifferently. But the indifference 
was feigned. In reality, she was now disappointed 
that this paragon of her brother's was so very different 
from the vulgar Fanny Dale. 

In the case of Fanny there would have been some 
valid excuse for stern disapproval. As it was, Rosa- 
mond's mother had to content herself with an un- 
spoken regret that her brother should have elected 
this particular night for their visit to the thaatre. 

Mrs Dalrymple, in fact, was by no means pleased 
at the dibut of Clement Trevor's daughter. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

t 

A CHANCE OF PROMOTION. 

Nell's heart beat — she thought audibly — as she 
walked forth upon the stage, salver in hand. Her 
cheeks flushed ; she felt herself trembling all over ; 
and Sir Hercules was right when he described her 
smile as nervous. 

* Courage, Miss Trevor I I am sure all will go jivell 
to-night/ 

That was what Jack Clifford said to her, as they 
stood side by side in the wing, awaiting their respec- 
tive cues. It was the first time he had spoken to her 
that evening. She had passed him once or twice. 
But he had been conning his part — muttering, 
absorbed. Nell, fully imbued with the serious nature 
of the situation, had respected his pre-occupation, and 
kept silence. 

* Another girl would have been offended or cheeked 
me,* thought Jack, who, though he did not choose to 
talk, was aware of what was passing around him. 
' This one, instead of resenting my silence, respects 
me for it, I know. Then this girl is one in a thou- 
sand.' 

Such thoughts had been in his mind when he finally 
addressed her, and they lent a special light to his 
eyes, and a note of tenderness to his voice. 

When the third scene was over, and Miss Trevor's 
dibut Kfait accompli^ Jim Crane came to congratulate 
her. 

' I thought you would like to see your name on the 
bill,' he said, handing one to her ; and she, not trem- 
bling now, but quite elated because there had been no 
hitch in her very modest little performance, eagerly 
took the tinted paper he offered her. At the end of 
the page, in unobtrusive lettering she read : 

* Alice (maid to Mrs d*Almayne), Miss Trevor.' 

I 
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It was a new sensation and a pleasurable one. 

* Thanks/ she said, smiling up at him. ' I wonder 
if I shall ever be lucky enough to see my name 
opposite a part of some importance?' she added, 
dubiously. 

* If you stick to the work as honestly as you have 
begun it/ said Jim, * you are bound to get on.' 

* I have chosen the loveliest of all those beautiful 
gloves you gave me for the last act/ she said, anxious 
to gratify him. 

In the last act her part was still less important 
She'had only to walk on with others in evening dress^^ 
as %o much live padding for Mrs d'Almayne's draw- 
ing-room. 

She wore a white dress, with primrose-coloured 
bows, and primrose gloves. She was part of a crowd ; 
but several people remarked her, thought it a pity 
she had nothing to say, and declared her appearance 
quite charming. 

* Tell little Hall to keep an eye on Fanny Dale,' 
Mrs Powell said to her stage-manager. 

Mr Blenkinsop took the first available opportunity 
to whisper this mysterious intimation to the lady he 
admired and respected. 

Mrs Blenkinsop was taking *a little refreshment* 
out of a large tumbler in the prompt-wing when. 
Alexander made his way to the back of the stage ; 
and Nell was returning to the dressing-room, when 
the stage-manager seized her hands, pressed them, 
cordially, told her the news, and added, — 

'That means promotion, my dear; and what's 
more, you deserve it.' 

His manner was encouraging, paternal ; he really 
liked the girl, and appreciated her superior qualities. 
With a woman's sensitive delicacy she felt this, and 
responded accordingly ; but when she looked up into 
his eyes, with glad tears in her own, and a happy 
smile parting her sweet lips, a great temptation 
entered the mind of Alexander. He longed to fold 
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his lean arms closely about her, and to concentrate 
his admiration and approval in a kiss. 

* How pleased father will be I I shall tell him of 
your great kindness/ said Nell eagerly. 

She freed the hands he had kept in his own as she 
spoke, and hurried away. 

* Thank God I ' muttered Blenkinsop. * Brave little 
woman ! Fd have frightened her out of her wits, 
and offended her for the rest of her days. She's too 
good and true for that sort of treatment. Til try. to 
prove myself a real friend to her and to old John too ; 
and ril help her on, all I can — as far as Hetty'U 
let me, that is.' 

Nell, quite unconscious of her narrow escape from 
what to her would have been an unpardonable insult, 
tripped gaily back to her dressing-room. 

Miss Dalgleish was quiet, self-contained, earnest aa. 
ever. She had still to play an important part in the 
final scene of the piece, and the concentration of 
anxious thought had not been allowed to relax for a 
moment. 

She had neither words nor smiles to bestow on any- 
one a$ yet ; her part was again pinned on the dress- 
ing-table before her ; and, while Emma the attentive 
was looping up the long brocaded train which the 
actress had just slipped on, she was conning line after 
line, word for word, of a study in which all who heard 
her had deemed her perfect a fortnight ago. 

Fanny Dale was more noisy, more reckless even> 
than she had been earlier in the evening. 

'Well, Mumps Dumps!' she cried, looking into 
Nell's serious face, and meeting the wistful gaze of 
her clear brown eyes with a mimicry of solemn 
amazement in her own. 

* You got on fine to-night, you did, Miss Solemnity 
Trevor ! ' she said. * I saw the stage-manager blink-, 
ing his wicked old eyes in approval. Mother Powell 
kept a steady look-out on you,* too, from her watch- 
tower at the back of the circle. I saw her ; and I 
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saw her frown, too, when I did that bit of gag on my 
own account in the fourth scene. 

* As for Mother Blenkinsop, who tried to spoil my 
business for me just then (and it's little enough, 
Heaven knows !), I was determined to punish her a 
bit for her impertinent interference. So when she 
was stumping along to the greenroom, prepared to 
give Andy a lecture (his usual refreshment between 
the acts, poor dear), I rushed for him, seized his arni, 
gave him a sounding kiss on his sallow old cheek 
(Mother B. heard and saw it all), and I said, "I ve. 
got a pint of fizz, Mr Blenkinsop ; it's just been 
sent round to me ; and presently I shall be happy to 
offer you a glass of it." He pretended to frown ; but 
he couldn't help grinning at the pleasant prospect all 
the same. Then she came up panting and glaring ; 
so did the call-boy ; and she had to go on. 

* I watched my opportunity, respectfully requested 
Mr Blenkinsop to join me in drinking success to the 
new play, and felt quite certain that my death-warrant 
was finally settled in the leading old woman's mind^ 
Therefore it behoves me to prepare for squalls ; 
so I just wrote a note to Timpson & Farquhar, my 
agents ; and we shall see what we shall see.' 

* I wish you would give our ears a little rest mean- 
while, my dear,' said Miss Dalgleish, in a tone of 
remonstrance. 

* It's a shame to vex you. Miss D.,' said Fanny, in 
a contrite whisper ; ' you're so patient and civil to all 
of us. Well, let's hope for your sake, as well as my 
own, that the town'll be rid of that deil of a Dale 
before we re any of us many days older.' 

Fanny sang yj^/- version of * Bonnie Dundee ' at the 
h^.L^'c J^"" ^^^"j^^^"5^> and Miss Dafgleish clasped her 

DurJued ??n!fJ''''"L'^''"?^''' Araminta, is in front,' 
whisper ^ Ih^; addressing Nell in k confidential 
Whisper. Shes awfully spoony on Jack Clifford; 
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he £f a jolly fellow, isn't he ? And if I do leave 
town, as I hope and intend, I shouldn't wonder 
but she'd offer to do second lady here in my place, 
just for the sake of being in one theatre with him* 

Nell, with a little shiver of apprehension, remem- 
bered the words of * warning * Araminta had whispered 
in her ear on the occasion of her last visit to Alpha 
Street. 

* I hope you are not really going away, Miss Dale ? ' 
she queried, anxiously. 

* Law, Nell, you don't mean to say youVe afraid of 
that stuck-up dummy of a Pierrepoint ! ' cried Fanny, 
laughing. *Why, you're worth just a dozen of her, 
looks and brains too. You may take my word for 
that. But,' she added, in a still lower tone, * if you 
are smit with Master Jack, you'll have a worse enemy 
than her to deal with. There's a poor girl they call 
Ophelia who's dying — regular dying — for love of him 
now ; and if she knew — ' 

* I have seen her — Phoebe Miller you mean,* an- 
swered Nell hastily, and feeling the blood mount up 
to her temples. 

* Oh ! you've seen her, have you ? ' exclaimed Fanny, 
with a hideous, but most expressive grimace. * And 
you weren't over and above charmed with that inter- 
view, I shouldn't think ; were you ? ' 

* Is she worse ? ' inquired Nell, feeling as troubled 
as she looked. 

* Oh ! she's quite done up just at present,' replied 
Fanny, with a shrug of her plump shoulders, which 
were temptingly exposed to view. *I saw Sally 
Turner yesterday. She says Ophelia's nearly come to 
the end of her sorrows, and she's fretting awfully for 
a sight of Jack ; but she can't get out of her bed now. 
She's not been here for the last five days.' 

* I wondered at her absence,' said Nell, and in her 
heart reproached herself for having considered that 
absence a relief. 
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* Were you pleased, father ? ' asked Nell, slipping 
her hand under John Hall's arm, as she joined him at 
the stage door, where he was waiting for her. 

* Pleased, my girl ! ' he cried. * Pleased isn't the 
word for it. My only disappointment was that you 
weren't by my side in the box to see the general effect 
to proper advantage. I often get a call when there's 
a new piece on, as you know ; but three calls is more 
than ever I've had before. Mrs Powell shook hands 
with me twice, and told me I'd a right to be proud of 
my success, and that the set scenes were perfect pic- 
tures. I never did take such a deal of trouble before, 
I'll admit that ; and honest labour always brings its 
own reward, my child, as I've told you times out of 
number. If you want to excel, stick to your work ; 
then you'll be a happy woman, and you're safe to get 
on. That garden scene, with the avenue in the dis- 
tance and the fountain m the front, did come un* 
common well ; I never saw a prettier. So did the 
drawing-room and the conservatory with the Chinese 
lanterns. By-the-bye, you were in that, and a triie 
lady you looked, my dear; I never saw a sweeter. 
That's what that noble old general said to me, too, 
when I went round to his box with him after he'd 
been to shake hands with mother.' 

* Oh ! did he go to see her ? I am glad ! ' said NelL 
* And was she pleased with the play, father ? ' 

* I think she was more took up with the general's 
ladies, who were in a box opposite, than she was with 
the stage, my dear ; but she'll tell you all about it 
when you get home. I put her in a cab after you'd 
finished your p^rt, and she's been gone this last hour 
or more.' 

* I'm happy to know you were satisfied with 
the scenery, father; and how about the piece and 
—us?' 

Nell paused before she uttered the last comprehen- 
sive word. It was a delightful and a most important 
moment for her. She fully realised now that she 
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-might not only think, but speak, of herself, as one 
absolutely belonging to the profession which she 
deemed great and glorious. 

* If by ttj you mean your dear little painstaking 
5elf, Nell, I've only to say that you looked and did as 
well in your part as our scenery did ; and that's the 
highest praise I can give you/ He pressed her hand 
closer to his side, and covered it with his fingers. * If 
the streets wasn't so light to-night, I'd just like to 
give you a kiss, as I longed to do when you came 
tripping on to the boards, looking the very picture of 
the neatest, daintiest waiting-maid I ever saw on the 
stage, or off it either.' 

' And the piece, father, and Miss Dalgleish and Jim 
Crane and Mr Clifford ? * 

* Oh 1 they were all right enough, as far as the act- 
ing went ; but the play isn't much. I thought it very 
poor stuff myself. But you mustn't take my opinion 
about that, child ; I see too much of it behind the 
scenes ; don't you know ? I'm far too well up to the 
tricks and the dodges of it all, to judge of the effect 
on outsiders. Tfiey certainly seemed pleased enough, 

. if noise is a test of satisfaction.* 

He laughed as Nell, recalling the demonstrations 
in the front, recounted how the clapping and the cries 
had quite alarmed her. 

* I made sure they would do some harm,* she said ; 
* and every moment I thought they would come jump- 
ing on to the stage. They behaved like savages, and 
^ Bravo ! " seemed their war-cry.' 

Arrived at Alpha Street, they found Mrs Hall pale, 
subdued, and inclined to be tearful. 

* The emotions of the evening have been too much 
for me,* she said, plaintively. 

But after they had all partaken of the tempting 
supper which Nell prepared with the utmost alacrity, 
her mother brightened up visibly, and very soon for- 
got her lachrymose inclinations, as she began to 
expatiate on the loveliness of Rosamond Dalrymple. 
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* What did the ladies say to you, father, when you 
, .^vent into their box ? ' inquired Nell. 

She looked across at John Hall, with eagerly ques- 
tioning eyes. Her mother's animated description of 
,the niece of Sir Hercules had aroused a strong feeling 
'Of interest in her mind. 

* The ladies — that is to say, the young lady — re- 
ceived me in the kindest possible manner,* said John 
Hall, smiling at the recollection. 'Mrs Dalrymple 
Jierself, who, I suppose, don't take the stage or the 
people who work for it into much account, made me 
leel like the wrong man in the wrong place, once I 
was so near her. She just bowed her handsome head, 
and then she turned it away and begaii to fan herself, 
as though she found the theatre very hot indeed.' 

Nell laughed ; she would not encourage her step- 
father's evident feeling of discomfiture by acknowledg- 
ing its existence, or betraying the sympathy she 
naturally felt for him. 
. * And what did the young lady say ? ' she asked. 

* She told me she was looking forward to my arrival 
at Silverbeach with the greatest possible pleasure^ re- 
plied John Hall, emphasising the words he quoted 
iwith evident relish. ' She said the little stage was as 
pretty as could be, and most convenient too, she 
thought ; and she longed to see me at work with my 
brushes and colours, because, once the theatre was 
redecorated, she should get a chance of acting her- 
self ; and then she added, ** I cannot expect to be- 
have so well at my dibut as Miss Trevor has done 
to-night; but with a few lessons, which — " I don't 
know what further she meant to tell me,' John Hall 
resumed, after a thoughtful pause ; ' but I suppose 
she was going to say something or another which 
her proud lady-mother did not choose should be said 
to me, for she suddenly dropped her fan ; and as her 
daughter, on whose dress it had fallen, handed it back, 
the mother asked Sir Hercules to open the door of the 
box wide, as she felt the heat so much. I took what 
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I considered a hint of dismissal, made my bow, and 
walked off. Sir Hercules followed me into the 
corridor, congratulated me on my scenery and on 
your appearance, as I have told you, Nell, and when 
he bid me good-night, he added, " The 20th of July 
will be my niece's eighteenth birthday, and I hope, 
if possible, to have everything in readiness for our 
theatrical festivity by that date." Then he asked me 
to come down as soon as I conveniently could leave 
town.' 

' The 20th of July ! ' repeated Nell. * Then I am 
just three months older than Miss Dalrymple ; it's 
only fair I should have made my cUbut first, isn't 
it, mum dear ? ' 

*Ah, my poor child,' sighed Mrs Hall, *a very 
different sort of dibut will that of Miss Dalrymple 
be from yours to-night.' 

* Different, indeed ! ' cried Nell, with exultation. 
' To her it will all be idle pastime, and to me it is the 
first earnest of a career of work and possible distinc- 
tion.' 

' I wish your lot was cast in such paths of pleasant* 
ness and peace as that other young lady's,' said Mrs 
Hall plaintively. 

* I don't,' cried Nell ; ' and I would not change my 
fate for hers, if such a chance were offered me to- 
morrow 1' 

* Hearing voices, I thought I might be allowed to 
enter,' said Jack Clifford apologetically, as he 
followed his own voice into the room. * I have just 
met Sir Hercules at the Hamlet Club,' he explained, 
* and he begged me to come on here at once, and see 
you to-night, if possible, Mrs Hall.' 

Both Nell and her mother glanced at their un- 
expected visitor in pleased surprise. 

' Sir Hercules has asked me to invite you, Mr 
Hall, and your daughter to accompany him to Silver- 
beach to-morrow morning, to have luncheon there, 
and to spend the day in roaming about the grounds. 
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He thought the change would be a pleasant one 
for all of us hard-worked people, he said, for he has 
honoured me with an invitation also ; and being 
Sunday, of course we are all free. We are to meet at 
the Great Western Station at ten A.M. — ^if quite con- 
venient to the ladies, that is. Sir Hercules was good 
enough to say that he preferred to trust to my vivA 
voce pleading on his behalf, and that a verbal reply 
carried to him at once would be more satisfactory 
to all parties than half-a-dozen formal notes. Pray, 
encourage this humble messenger, Mrs Hall, by 
allowing him to return at once with the good tidings 
of your consent.' 

Nell was too anxious to listen to all Jack had 
to say to utter a word herself ; but as the handsome 
actor met her eyes with a look of mute appeal in his 
own, she slipped her hand into that of her mother, 
and bending down, whispered, *You will say yes, 
mum dearest, will you not ? * 

John Hall heard the entreaty. 

* Of course we'll go, and we're greatly obliged to 
Sir Hercules for his handsome invite ; a day in the 
country will do every one of us a vast deal of good. 
You most of all, mother dear, because you get so 
little fresh air as it is. Please give that message, Mr 
Clifford ; and say for me that Til take care to have 
my ladies at the station at 945 sharp. Then there 
won t be no mistake nor delay.' 

Nell's face had brightened "visibly at John Hall's 
hearty speech ; but it clouded over with a fresh 
anxiety as her mother sat in unresponsive silence. 

l^et me take the reply to Sir Hercules in your 
own words, dear Mrs Hall,' pleaded Jack. He was 
quite aware of the mother's taciturnity and of her 
daughter's wistful anxiety. 

hJ Ti.? ^^f^ ^^"""i.* ^ ^^^""s® *<^ all of us profiting 
Mr Hall r,l-f '^^•r ?^ ^'l ^^r^^\^^. mother?' asked 
even hTm tjtK "^.'^^ ? ambiguous silence at last struck 
even him with astonishment. 
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Mrs Hall glanced from her husband to her daughter. 
Her face expressed irresolution, but no pleasure. 
Her handkerchief was ready in her hand, the tears 
were already filling her ^yts. 

* Allow me/ cried Jack, darting round the table 
and bending down t>y her side. The handkerchief 
had fallen upon the floor. *As if to give me my 
chance,' thought Jack gratefully ; and as he picked it 
up, he whispered eagerly, * Go ; for her sake and our 
secret.* 

* Pray thank Sir Hercules in my name for his kind 
invitation to my family/ said Mrs Hall, after an 
instant's hesitation. 'We will be at the station as 
he suggests,* she added, lightly wiping away the tears 
that were already rolling over her cheeks. * You will 
excuse me, Mr Clifford, I am sure,' she said, rising 
and extending her hand to the young man, who 
grasped and eagerly pressed it, in token of his grati- 
tude for the concession she had made. 

* Why should it be a concession ? ' he was silently 
wondering the while. 

* It has been a very trying evening for me, and 
I am greatly fatigued,' said Mrs Hall, as she went 
towards her room. 

* And I must hurry back to the club ; Sir Hercules 
is awaiting me and your reply. He will be delighted, 
I am sure,' cried Jack ; and with a hasty good-night 
he went his way. 

•What upset your mother so, Nell?' asked John 
Hall, when the girl returned to the sitting-room, after 
attending upon her parent as usual. 

^ I think, dear, she felt a little hurt that the invita- 
tion did not come from Mrs Dalrymple, or in her 
name at least,' exclaimed Nell apologetically. 

* But Mrs Dalrymple knows nothing about anyone 
of us, and cares even less, I should say,' John answered, 
bluntly. 

This kind of nonsense on his wife's part always 
angered him. How could he be expected to sym- 
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pathise with the scruples which she would have 
dignified by the, to him, incomprehensible term of 
etiquette ? 

'If Mrs Dalrymple is not at home to receive us 
to-morrow,* Mrs Hall had explained to Nell, * I shall 
consider this supposed honour on the part of Sir 
Hercules as an intentional insult' 

Nell left her mother with a heavy heart. It seemed 
to her that the bright prospect for the morrow — ^which 
had appeared full of glorious promise, as Jack, in his 
happiest tones, delivered himself of his message — was 
already clouding over. What could have induced her 
mother to put this cruel construction on the invitation 
which Nell felt sure Sir Hercules had only intended 
as a mark of courtesy and kindness ? 



CHAPTER XII L 

A HAPPY HOLIDAY. 

A REAL May morning ! 

A morning with such balmy, sunshiny attributes as 
we have of late learned to regard as traditional only. 
Such warmth and brightness irradiated the air as 
poetical licence has always decreed fitting for this 
crowning epoch of vernal glories — a balmy splendour 
we have all read about, but very seldom seen. 

Nell saw the brightness and inhaled the fragrance 
as she threw up her attic window, leant out, and 
looked down the narrow street to where, at its farther 
end, she caught a glimpse of the shining Thames, on 
which the sun was dancing in ripples of silvery light. 

What a day to spend in the country ! Even Mrs 
Hall was forced to admit that the weather appeared 
propitious ; and John glanced first at his pretty, deli- 
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cate wife, becomingly clad in her silver-grey gown, and 
then at her bonnie daughter, with a feeling of admira- 
tion closely allied to pride. 

Could any man in all London be setting forth for 
his ' Sunday out ' in more charming company than 
John could boast of to-day ? 

His honest pleasure in the appearance of his ladies, 
and the ready compliments he paid them, had their 
share in producing the satisfied air of good temper 
which lent its unwonted radiance to Mrs Hall's face. 
Nell, delighted herself, seemed to have caught the 
reflection of her mother's cheerful smile in her own 
clear, brown eyes, and in the lovely dimples in her 
cheeks and chin. 

Sir Hercules was awaiting his party at the entrance 
to the station. His welcome was hearty, his smile 
betokened satisfaction, and he offered his arm to Mrs 
Hall with quite a courtly grace. 

As they moved towards the platform together, he 
also complimented his companion on the charming 
appearance of her daughter. 

* She won the sympathies of the house last night,* 
he said, ' and this morning she has achieved another 
conquest. She appears to me as an ideal May queen. 
Her simple white frock and the primroses in her hat 
are fitting robes of state for her little majesty.* 

Then the gallant old soldier contrived to pay the 
proud mother a personal compliment by a delicate 
allusion to the debt her daughter owed her for her 
beautiful example, the excellent education she had 
given her, and so on and on. 

Sir Hercules had taken the tickets before his guests 
arrived, and he now assisted the ladies into a carriage, 
but himself remained on the platform with John Hall 
— ^waiting. 

' Jack Clifford is late,' said he. * I hope he is not 
going to fail us.' 

Nell said never a word ; but that hope was fervently 
echoed in her mind. 
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At the last moment, when she had resigned herself 
to bearing her disappointment, and was determined 
to make no outward sign, J^ck, laughing, breathless^ 
apologetic, and greatly flushed by haste and anxiety, 
jumped into the carriage, and seated himself exactly 
opposite to Nell, in the place left vacant for him. In 
another minute the train had started, and in . three- 
quarters of an hour they had arrived at Slough. 

A waggonette was awaiting Sir Hercules and his 
guests ; and presently they were bowling along over 
5ie level, well-kept roads, regarding, with a delight 
which seems to be experienced by the dwellers in 
cities only, the fresh, green hedgerows, the creepers 
climbing over trim cottages, the lilacs and laburnums, 
laden with sweet and lovely blossom, as were the 
hawthorn trees. 

How Nell enjoyed the delicious scents, the exquisite 
sights! In the glad joy of her innocent heart she 
appealed to her mother and her stepfather for sym- 
pathy. The latter accorded it in his blunt, simple 
fashion, but the former was silent, pre-occupied. Sir 
Hercules, in the various remarks he had addressed to 
her during their short journey, had made no allusion 
whatever either to Mrs Dalrymple or her daughter. 

Was it possible that neither of these ladies was 
aware of the invitation so unexpectedly given by the 
master of Silverbeach ? He was sitting at the farther 
end of the waggonette now ; Jack Clifford was oppo- 
site to him, and they were eagerly discussing some 
novel theatrical enterprise. Perhaps Sir Hercules 
was glad to forget how nearly they had arrived, ^nd 
wished to avoid both questions and explanations for 
the time being. It was probably the first time in his 
life in which the gallant old soldier felt himself to be 
in a false position, vis-d-vis the guests he had invited, 
and whom he was really delighted to honour. Why 
had Ada so unexpectedly, so unwarrantably, placed 
difficulties in his path ? 

They had returned together to the hotel last night, 
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\fi which rooms were secured for Mrs Dalrymple and 
her daughter ; and Sir Hercules had mounted up to 
the sitting-room, accepting his sister's offer of a cup 
of coffee, because he desired to find an opportunity 
for a little private conversation with her. 

She may have suspected his intention, and been 
warned by some inward misgiving as to the nature of 
his communication. She certainly avoided being left 
alone with him for a moment ; and twice when Rosa- 
mond was about to quit the apartment in which the 
coffee was prepared, her mother detained her. If 
Hercules really had any uncomfortable proposal to 
make about that Mrs Hall and her daughter, the. 
actress, he surely would forbear from broaching the 
subject in Rosamond's presence. 

Mrs Dalrymple could give herself no reason for 
her doubts and fears ; they were of the vaguest de- 
scription, and really only such inexplicable instincts 
as gain the reputation of far-sightedness for some of 
the simplest of women. 

Rosamond expatiated on the delights of the even- 
ing, and on the attractive attributes of Miss Trevor 
and her mother, with a persistency that irritated Mrs 
Dalrymple just as much as it pleased her brother. 

' I am glad you have taken so kindly to little Miss 
Nell, fair Rosamond/ he said, laughing ; ' for I want 
you to show her some hospitality to-morrow.' 

The thunderbolt had fallen. 

This was the meaning of that presentiment of 
danger which had haunted Mrs Dalrymple ever 
since her brother first displayed such an extraordin- 
ary interest in Clement Trevor's widow and her 
daughter, the actress. 

• Do you mean that she is coming to see us } * cried 
Rosamond, ingenuous and rejoicing. 

* I should like you to write a note to Mrs Hall to- 
night, my dear Ada,' said Sir Hercules, * to ask her 
to spend to-morrow in the country with us. She is 
an invalid, you know, and the change will do her 
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good. The little girl has been anxious and worried 
of late too. Her first appearance has, of course, 
marked a most important era in her life. She may 
as well be asked to accompany her mother.' 

Sir Hercules commenced his petition glibly enough, 
but, as he proceeded with it, he became unaccount- 
ably embarrassed, and stammered just a little. A 
subtle sense of uneasiness checked the fluency of his 
speech ; for it occurred to him that he was asking a 
favour which might not be quite as readily granted 
as his requests were wont to be. It was the odd look 
on his sister's face, and Rosamond's consequent 
silence, which startled him into suspicion. 

Mrs Dalrymple, in truth, was quickly reviewing the 
position. Open rebellion on her part was an utterly 
unprecedented measure, and one she was really afraid 
to attempt. 

Her brother, of course, was master at Silverbeach. 
By courtesy only had she been allowed to consider 
herself as vice-president hitherto. 

What valid reason could she assign for her disin- 
clination to receive such guests as he chose to invite ? 
He was kind, generous, and to Rosamond had 
proved himself indulgent to a fault But he had a 
will of his own, and should occasion arise, would not 
be slow to assert his powers as master of the situation. 
He was a dangerous man to provoke. And Ada, 
m her sudden fear, resolved, at all hazards, to avoid 
arousing his possible anger, so she made up her mind 
to be very cautious. She would temporise. Open 
defiance would be impolitic. 

.^JeL^cT ^""r^' ^^^ Hercules,' she said, with her 
am tSt T^^'fu^ ^P^^^^"^ ^" her gentlest tone, « I 
IZTSieltll '^^' ^" '^^" "^^ »>^ ^ble to receive 
to iS u. ,^^:"^^''^<>w- As you were good enough 
I deter^ineJ .^^^^ ^^^u*^*^^ "^^^^ "i^<^ ^ooms for us. 
to stay ™^^^^^ P[^^^ ^y ^^^ o^^^^^^on, and resolved 
tow^fust nL 7^^^ ^^^^^"S. Lady M'Ewan is in 
just now , I had a note from her only yesterday. 
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I thought of taking Rosamond to see her to-morrow 
morning. . We shall remain to luncheon, and on 
Monday there will be some necessary shopping; to 
occupy us in the morning.' 

Rosamond had listened to her mother with aston- 
ishment akin to consternation. Every word and look 
that passed between her elders perplexed her more 
and more. She felt that there was a far deeper 
meaning to the shallow words employed than she 
could comprehend. 

Sir Hercules frowned ominously, but he said good- 
night in a pleasant tone. It was. only as his hand 
rested on the handle of the door that he turned to 
his sister and said, — 

' * I regret that you should find it inconvenient to 
entertain my guests to-^morrow, Ada ; but faut de 
mieux^ I must endeavour to show them how welcome 
they are to me,^ 

And then he went his way, jumped into a hansom, 
was driven to the Hamlet Club, saw Jack Clifford, 
and gave him the message, which resulted in the 
arrival of the Hall family at Silverbeach next morning. 

* I regret to tell you, Mrs Hall,* said Sir Hercules, 
as he led that lady up the steps of the mansion, ' that 
my sister, Mrs Dalrymple, is not here to receive you 
to-day. She is making a stay in town, and had, un- 
fortunately, accepted the invitation of a friend before 
she was aware that you had consented to honour me 
with your company. Will you kindly pardon my 
shortcomings, and allow me to assure you that no one 
could bid you welcome more heartily than I do ? ' 

He glanced at Nell as he spoke, and the girl's 
smiling acquiescence atoned for her mother's cold 
silence. 

* We feel you are glad to see us here, Sir Hercules,' 
Nell said, blushing as she spoke. She was painfully 
aware that it was her mother who ought to have re- 
sponded to their genial host. *We are all quite 
sure/ she added, gaining courage, * that you desire us 

K 
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to make the very best of our holiday, and that you 
would like us to enjoy it as much as possible.' 

Mrs Hall knew that Nell spoke the simple truth, 
and her daughter's prompt and opportune rfemark 
roused her from the disappointed silence into Vhich 
she had subsided, when she found her fearis tealised, 
and learnt that the ladies were Yiot at home to r&* 
ceive hen 

Perhaps it really was an unfortunate acfcident only ; 
the whole affair had been so hastily arranged. What 
possible reason wa« there for a * premeditated itisult ? ' 

None of course. So she Would make the best oT 
untoward circumstances ; shfe Would rejoicfe in hfel* 
Neirs pleasure ; live on in the hope of being received 
by Mrs Dalrymple on a futurt occasion, and at least 
endeavour to impress her host (the friend knd ally of 
the Kentingtown family) with a due sense of her 
own and her daughter's aptitude for the social ispherfe 
from which they had so long and so unjustly been 
excluded. 

The very air of refinement pervading the luxurious 
apartments through which her host now conducted 
her, seemed to strengthen Mrs Hall In her novd re- 
solution to take the best view of a dubious prospect. 
And she succeeded. 

John Hall was ill at ease, and consequently silent. 
The grandeur of the house to which he had been in- 
vited oppressed him. He longed to be back in his 
own room in Alpha Street, where shirt sleeves and a 
comforting pipe constituted the rest and luxury he 
required after a week of hard work. Philandering in 
the magnificent residence of an aristocratic patron 
aftorded him no gratification, either physical or men- 
tal. He was unselfish, and had urged the acceptance 
of the unexpected invitation to Silverbeach, solely 
with a view to giving Nell and her mother a chance 
ot what he felt sure would be real enjoyment to both 
of them. ^ 

As far as Nell was concerned, his desires wfere fully 
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gratified. Her pleasure was self-evident, boundless 
and without alloy. Even Mrs Hall soon yielded to 
the pleasafit influences around her, and showed her- 
self so appreciative and charming, that her husband 
felt himself well rewarded for the sacrifice of his quiet 
Sunday at home. 

Jack Clifford, the Alpha and Omega of whose 
existence was the perfect enjoyment of the present, 
revelled in the special delights this holiday afforded 
him. He never bestowed an anxious, and there- 
fore unnecessary, thought on either the past or the 
future. 

For the moment Nell Trevor was his idol ; and 
what could be more satisfactory than to saunter along 
by her side ? 

The beauties of their surroundings, the stately 
reception-rooms, the picturesque galleries, the shelter- 
ing avenues, the winding garden-paths, the luxuriant 
flower-beds, and well-filled conservatories, were all 
enhanced by the gracious presence of the lovely and 
lovable girl, who, for the time being, had acquired such 
an absorbing influence over him. 

Sir Hercules, whose pleasure and peace-loving 
disposition may, to some extent, have been akin to 
that of his young favourite, basked in the happy 
smiles of his appreciative guests, forgot the temporary 
annoyance his sister's extraordinary conduct had 
caused him, and looked at and listened to Nell Trevor 
with growing admiration and interest. Rosamond 
was winsome, fair and sweet ; and Sir Hercules loved 
her with quite a paternal affection. Then Rosamond 
was his niece, and he had known her all her life. 
Nell, in a different way, was quite as attractive, and, 
to him, more fascinating still. And Nell was a 
stranger, with whom he longed to become better 
acquainted. 

The two-o'clock luncheon, which John Hall called 
dinner, and of which he honestly partook as though 
he considered it his principal meal, was excellent of 
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its kind, and evidently satisfied the guests as well as 
their host. 

* If you don't object to investigating the field of your 
future operations to-day, Mr Hall,' said Sir Hercules, 
as they all stepped out on to the lawn together, where 
coffee was being served, ' I should like you to come and 
look at the stage with we now. It is in the uninhabited 
wing of the house ; and I did not take the ladies there, 
as I feared our scenic projects would have no attraction 
for them.' 

John Hall was far more at his ease as this welcome 
suggestion was made to him than he had been able to 
feel hitherto. 

• Nothing I should like better, Sir Hercules,' he said, 
readily, and at once followed his host across the lawn 
and through the shrubbery, which led to the distant 
wing of the mansion. 

Mrs Hall was comfortably established in a luxurious 
easy-chair, which had been placed upon the upper 
terrace for her by her host's orders. A cushion was 
under her feet, a soft rug covered her knees. She had 
enjoyed an excellent repast ; she had been persuaded 
to take a glass of hock with her fish, and Sir Hercules 
had replenished her champagne tumbler more than 
once. The delicious ease of her lounging-chair was 
particularly welcome to her at this moment ; and she 
soon yielded to the soothing influences which all 
combined to lull her into a happy oblivion which she 
would never have admitted to have been sleep. 

Let us take a little walk together, Miss Trevor,' 
said Jack in a tone that was low and persuasive. 

Was It likely that he should not avail himself of so 
wSTc^l^ moment for the sweet solitude i deux 

iSi 1^ constant desideratum 6f all lovers? 
and her&^fi ^"J^^^^^ly around her. Their host 
mothp?/ .? ^i"^' ^^^ '^^^ ^^^^ 1^^^ long ago. Her 
dammed thr^^K'^'^^^' ^^^ '"^^"'^^ breathing pro- 
tamt plrhlpf; ^'^^ ^^^ -->^-- ^^^ 1-1 of 
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Nell hated herself for having blushed when Jack 
addressed her. Why should they not take a little 
walk together ? She had particularly desired to have 
an opportunity of speaking to him on a subject very 
near her heart. And now that the chance was actually 
offered to her, she hesitated, blushed, and appeared 
disinclined to avail herself of it. 

* Do come, Miss Trevor,* he repeated, in still more 
persuasive accents. And she, emboldened by these 
private reflections, arose and walked away by his side. 

At the southern extremity of the lawn, far away 
from the wide-spreading branches of the mulberry 
tree which shaded its centre, stood an old-fashioned 
sun-dial. It was supported by a grey stone cupid, 
over whose crumbling limbs a spreading mantle of 
ivy was stealthily creeping, as though to hide the 
ravages of remorseless Time from the glance of callous 
beholders. 

* A fountain, but no water ? * suggested Nell, turning 
inquiringly towards her companion. 

* No,' he said, smiling ; * a clock — a clock manu- 
factured by man, on which the sun marks the passing 
hours, and which, in unconscious derision, is upheld 
by the god of love, minus his wings.* 

Then they approached ; and Jack carefully ex- 
plained the use of the dial to Nell, who listened with 
eager attention. 

* How clever he is ; how well he talks ! ' thought 
that inexperienced maiden. He felt that her glances 
inspired him, and held forth in a manner which sur- 
prised himself. 

From the sun-dial and its supporting cupid he 
wandered off into a little impromptu exposition of 
mythology, which certainly had the merit of being 
original. 

*We learnt a little about Jupiter, Juno, Venus, 
Mars and Vulcan out of Magnall's Mythology at Miss 
Plunkett's,' said Nell. * The study always interested 
me; it seemed like fairytales for grown-up people; 
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but I never learnt half as much as I longed to know 
out of my lesson-book. You have given me a clearer 
insight into the splendid old myths in half-an-hour 
than I learnt in ten times that number of school- 
lessons.* 

* I wonder where that shell-lined path leads to ? ' 
he inquired, vaguely, and led the way in the direction 
to which he pointed. He had no desire to spoil the 
excellent impression of his impromptu dissertation by 
giving his inquiring companion the chance of closer 
cross-examination as to his acquaintance with the 
heroes and heroines of ancient myth. 

They wandered, side by side, along the narrow, 
winding, shell-lined path. They were silent, but by 
no means sad. Nell had ceased to think ; but she 
felt that in all her life she had hitherto known no 
happier moments than these. Speech might have 
broken the spell, so speech was tacitly avoided. Sud- 
denly a rustic gate, marking the end of the path, 
barred their further progress. They were forced to 
pause. Beyond the gate spread the undulating sward 
of the park. A clump of trees here and there, or a 
grand old oak or beech standing alone in the vener- 
able majesty of ages, lent grandeur to the homely 
prospect 

* Shall we go into the park ? * asked Jack, and laid 
his hand on the little gate, intending to push it open ; 
but her hand was resting there, and he had unwittingly 
covered it. She drew it away in hot haste ; and her 
cheeks flushed hotly also. 

Their eyes met, and the spell of silence was broken. 

* I love you, Nell ! * whispered Jack, seizing both her 
hands now, and striving to draw her towards him. 
But she freed herself from his compelling grasp, and 
moved back a step or two. 

She had particularly desired to find an opportunity 
of speaking to him on a subject very near her heart ; 
but the desire was prompted by a wholly unselfish 
inotive. And at this moment it recurred to her, and 
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fortified her against the strong temptatk)n to listen to 
the words of love which he was so eager to speak, 
and sl^e, poor child, would so gladly have heard him 
Utter. 

** I have seen Phoebe Miller,* she said, looking 
^raighit into bi^ eyea now, and realising, with a sense 
gf jp^n that was almost physical, so acute was its 
suffering, that he could not meet her questioning 
glance, but turned away, confused — ashamed. The 
bright colour which had flushed her sweet face faded 
slowly away, leaving it cold and pale* But her stead- 
fast eyes never wavered. They watched him with a 
wistful anxiety ; and he dared not meet theni boldly, 
as he would have desired. 

* Phoebe Miller is very ill/ he said, after a pause 
that W4S trying to them both; *she is weak and 
morbid. Like all invalids, she torments herself with 
idle fipincies. They call her Ophelia, you know.' 

* I know,' said Nell ; * but she is not mad. She 
loves you very much, Mr Clifford ; too much for her 
peace of mind, perhaps. And she is very seriously 
ill. Your presence would be a great comfort to her. 
She is pining for the sight of your face. Will you 
refuse her the comfort of a visit now that she is too 
ill to come to you ? ' 

* I will go to her tp-morrow, if you bid me, Nell, as 
I would go to the world's end if thus I could serve 
you.' 

' Thanks/ she said, simply. * I shall he glad to know 
that you have gone to make poor Phoebe happy.' 

Js^ck, from the first hour of their acquaintance, had 
known that Nell was different from inost other girls 
— how different he had not suspected until this 
moment. Her sweet unselfishness amazed — ^it almost 
alarmed — him. * She does not care for me,* he 
thpught, with a, sydden pang of fear. * If she loved 
ipe, she would §trive to keep me away from that 
other girl. When women love a man, they are always 
so desperately jealous.' 
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* Nell, you know that I love^^w,' he said, possessing 
himself of her hands again, and holding them both 
in the firm grip of his left, while he flung his right 
arm around her shoulders, and drew her towards him 
close, close. 

She did not strive to resist him now. She had 
pleaded for that other, and she loved him, and was 
happy. 

* The rose is fairest when 'tis budding new, 

And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears.- 
The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 
And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears.* 

In this moment of exquisite happiness, Nell thought 
of her forlorn rival with a boundless compassion. 
But she had pleaded for her; and her prayer had 
been answered by his promise. Phoebe should have 
her wish. Tears stood in Nell's eyes ; but they were 
tears of joy and not of sorrow. At this moment there 
was no shadow of remorse in her heart. He loved her 
as she loved him. Surely this was perfect happiness. 

* My darling, my own beautiful darling ! * he mur- 
mured, as he kissed her brow, her eyes, her lips. 

They were both startled by the sound of voices 
talking near them ; then a light laugh was joyously 
borne on the summer breeze. 

* There are two ladies walking up the incline from 
the park,' whispered Jack, who had cautiously peeped 
through the sheltering branches of the tree which 
overhung the rustic gate near which he and Nell had 
been standing all this time. ' Let us make haste and 
return to the house before we are missed,* he con- 
tinued, eagerly, as he drew Nell's arm within his own, 
and hurried back along the shell-lined path with her. 
* My darling, my own, own love I * he whispered, 
passionately. 

She quickened her steps to keep pace with his long 
stride ; but she could not answer him, either by word 
or looic. She was breathless, and felt as though she 
were hurrying along in a dream. 
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She dreaded the moment when she must stand 
still. She feared she should awake then and find her- 
self face to face with some dismal reality, and the 
glorious vision of love disappeared. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

* Ah, here is the sun-dial ! ' exclaimed Jack, pausing* 
by the side of the ivy-mantled cupid. * Now we have 
only to cross the lawn.' 

* There is my mother,* said Nell. 

She had opened her eyes wide, and looked about 
her in a bewildered way, as Jack suddenly stayed her 
progress by the closer pressure of his hand upon her 
arm. 

She smiled, and drew a short sigh of relief as she 
perceived her mother sitting on the terrace. It was no 
dream. It was all a blessed, a blissful reality ; for 
Jack was here at her side. 

* Mrs Hall is fast asleep,' remarked he, and, in a 
tone of extreme satisfaction, added ; * she has evidently 
not missed us at all.' 

* Clifford I ' cried Sir Hercules. 

Jack turned hastily, and Nell mechanically seated 
herself close by her mother's side. As Jack was to 
be called away, that was the safest place for her. 

Sir Hercules was leaning out of the oriel window 
which gave light to the turret of the Elizabethan 
wing. 

* I want to consult you, Clifford,' he continued, as 
the young man looked up inquiringly. * Can you 
find your way round through the shrubbery t The 
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little door below me is not locked ; it will lead you 
up along the winding stairs/ 

Both Nell and Jack had turned towards Sir 
Hercules, and were listening to his directions. And 
while he was speaking, they saw a sudden change 
come over his face. 

* By Jove ! ' he muttered ; but this exclamation of 
astonishment was inaudible ; * here's Ada ; turned up 
a trump after all.' 

Mrs Dalrymple and her daughter were quietly 
crossing the lawn ; they came from the direction of 
the sun-dial. 

* Mother dear \ ' whispered Nell gently, touching 
the sleeper's arm. 

But Mr$ Hall was already awake, and on the alert. 
The sgnoroua voice of Sir Hercules, as he addressed 
Clifford, had aroused her ; and when she opened her 
eyes, she had appreciated the situation at a glance. 
She rose as Mrs Palrymple advanced towards her 
with extended hand. 

* Yqu will, I hope, pardon my involuntary absence/ 
that lady said, courteously. * My arrangements had 
been made before I was aware of your intended visit 
to SUverbeach ; but when Sir Hercules informed me 
of your coming, I resolved, if possible, to return in 
the course of the afternoon.' 

* I have already introduced myself to Mrs Hall,' 
Mrs D^lrympk sajd to her brother, as he hastily 
walked up the terrace-steps. ' I found we could leave 
Lady M*Ewan after luncheon,' she added, 'so we 
hurried to the station, caught the five o'clock train, 
and walked home through the fields and park.' 

' I ^im very glad,' said Sir Hercules ; and he 
looked so. 

Then he presented Miss Trevor to his sifter and 
her daughter. 

The girls looked at one another with such inquiring 
glances as strange children are wont to bestow when 
they are told * to make friends.* 
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In the matter of social experience these two cer- 
tainly could not have approached the advanced 
woman-child of the period. Such an one is never 
shy, or at a loss for an appropriate remark. 

Both Rosamond and Nell were silent for a moment; 
but they looked at and liked each other. 

Mr Hall and Jack Clifford remained away in the 
turret chamber, and resolved to explore the music- 
room and mimic stage together, while Sir Hercules 
went below to make the ladies acquainted. 

* It's quite time we were off now, Fm sure,* remarked 
Mr Hall uneasily, as soon as their ]jost had left them. 
* The ladies won't want us hanging about the place 
any longer. If it were a working day, and I had come 
down as a matter of business, it wouldn't signify a bit 
to me ; but as it is, I feel like a fish out of water.' 

Jack grunted a vague assent ; but he rather des- 
pised John Hall for his speech and the ridiculous 
shyness that prompted it. Jack, for his part, was 
glad the ladies had 'turned up,' and was eager to 
make their acquaintance. He had never as yet found 
himself in the least at a loss where le beau sexe was 
concerned. So far from feeling like a fish out of 
water, the presence of *fair women' constituted the 
clement niost congenial to him. At this moment, 
however, he could not give vent to any such senti- 
ment. But he speedily resolved to make the best of 
present circumstances, and, as far as possible, to secure 
his immediate comfort. 

With this vieAy he lighted the fine cigar his host had 
just given him, and stretched himself full length onthe 
old-fashioned straight-backed sofa, which was the only 
available piece of furniture the music-room contained. 

John Hall paced steadily to and fro over the un- 
carpeted floor. 

He forgot his companion and his fear of the ladies 
as he mentally planned out the work required of him 
for the restoration and subsequent modernising of the 
dilapidated scenery of the mimic stage. 
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The monotonous sounds of his footsteps, the 
whispering of the leaves without, and the buzzing of 
the summer flies, which came soothingly in at the 
open window, made a lullaby to drowsy Jack. His 
cigar fell from his listless fingers ; his heavy eyelids 
drooped over the erst laughing eyes, and he soon, all 
unconsciously, added his quota to the general drone 
and buzz by a steadily continued snore. 

Meanwhile, the handle of the door which led from 
the spiral staircase into the turret-chamber was gently 
turned, and Rosamond's fair head looked in. 

* They are not here,' she whispered, turning to Nell, 
who had followed her. * But I hear footsteps in the 
music-room beyond. The stage is there.' 

* Then my stepfather is sure to be there also,' said 
Nell, advancing ; but at the door she shrank back. 
If Jack should have chosen to speak to Mr Hall now, 
they two were alone together ! 

What more likely ? And how could she interrupt 
such a conversation ? 

* Let us go in,' said Rosamond, looking back at her 
irresolute companion in astonishment * I want to 
see Mr Hall, you know.' 

Then they entered. 

The scene-painter's meditative promenade had 
come to an end, and he was bending over a sheet of 
paper which he had spread out upon an open card- 
table. 

The charcoal he held in his hand was now tracing 
the result of his reflections in bold outline upon the 
foolscap. His back was turned towards the door, and 
he was absorbed in his impromptu sketch. 

He was not aware of the presence of the girls, who 
had come in search of him. 

Rosamond's comprehensive glance took in the 
situation at once. With a finger on her lips, she 
cautiously advanced towards the sofa, and stood for 
a mcwnent lost in contemplation of the figure re- 
cumbent there 
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Then she turned towards Nell, and whispered close 
into her ear, — 

* The Sleeping Beauty I He is beautiful, isn't he ? * 

Nell's heart gave a throb. 

She could not answer that admiring comment by 
either word or look. Only — and this seemed a most 
unreasonable impulse — ^she hated Rosamond for hav- 
ing made it 

Then, involuntarily, Nell also looked at Jack, as 
he lay extended. His head was thrown back on the 
sofa-pillow; the curling masses of his light-brown 
hair were tossed off his smooth young brow, and the 
handsome outline of the profile — which was justly 
described and often quoted as classic — ^stood out in 
bold relief against the black back of the horse-hair ' 
sofa. 

Neirs momentary indignation with her admiring 
companion. vanished. Who could help pronouncing 
her Jack 'beautiful?' Another and a very different 
impulse possessed her now. "She longed to throw 
herself on her knees by the side of her lover ; to seize 
the hand listlessly hanging down at his side ; to cover 
it with kisses, and to awake him with the renewed 
assurance of her profound affection. 

Something — perhaps the magnetic power of the 
four eyes fixed on the sleeper — made him uneasy. 

He moved his head a little, his lips parted in a 
smile, and he murmured a word. 

To Rosamond it sounded like * Well ! * ' But her 
companion interpreted it far more satisfactorily. 

They both moved back a step, alarmed lest he 
should suddenly awake ; and even as the thought 
occurred to them, he opened his eyes and sprang 
to his feet, confronting the startled girls with an 
exclamation of wonder on his own part. 

To Rosamond the whole scene appeared irre- 
sistibly ludicrous, and she laughed as merrily as a 
mischievous school-girl does who has perpetrated a 
practical joke. 
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* I saw you in the piece at the Sphere last night, 
Mr Clifford/ she said, ' and I was rather in awe of you. 
I little thought we should meet again so soon, and 
that I should catch you napping!^ 

Jack, instead of experiencing any chagrin at hav- 
ing appeared at a disadvantage, very good-tempdredly 
joined in the laugh against himself. 

Rosamond's eyes were fixed on his face, and Nell 
angrily acknowledged that they were full of admira- 
tion. This surely was not maidenly, not nice^ on Miss 
Dalrymple's part She was watching Jack as though 
he were on the stage again, and playing a part which 
interested the young lady. 

John Hall, charcoal in hand, had now approached 
the young people. 

'You cannot think how delighted I am at the 
prospect of your coming down often and improving 
our dear little theatre for us, Mr Hall,' said Rosa- 
mond. ' I trust you will -soon fix a day on which I 
may expect you ; andj if you don't think me presum- 
ing, I shall hope to obtain permission to sit here and 
watch you at your wonderful work all day l6ng. I 
will promise to be very quiet, and not to interrupt 
you in the very least. On that condition you surely 
won't have the heart to refuse me ? ' She spoke quite 
pleadingly, and turning to Nell, she added, — 

* He worCt have the heart to refuse me, will he. Miss 
Trevor ? ' 

She asked the childish question in a decidedly 
childish fashion. 

* Father never refuses anyone anything he can 
possibly grant/ said Nell, slipping her small hand 
confidingly into John Hall's strong fingers. 

She looked from him to Rosamond as she spoke, 
and smiled herself in answer to that young lady's 
approving glance. 

* Did Uncle Hercules tell you that / am going to 
act syp soon as the new scenery is quite ready, Mr 
Hall } ' asked Rosamond presently. Her tone be- 
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trayed th6 immense importance which precedent had 
taught her to attach to any act of her own. 

* Flattery and prosperity combined are spoih'ng a 
very lovable nature here/ was simple John Halft 
mental reflection, as he listened to Rosamond's self- 
important speech. And as his glance fell on Nell, he 
was vaguely thankful that her path had not fallen lA 
luxuriant places. She, at any rate, was no' spoilt 
child, nor had her head been turned by flattery ; and 
surely she was both happy and good. 

Jack, though a silent, was by no means a callous, 
"Spectator of the little scfene enacted by honest John 
Hall and the two pretty girls who stood oft either side 
of him. *Miss Dalrymple is lovely,' thought Jack. 
* What a complexion 1 what an exquisite figure ! How 
well her dress is made, how perfectly it fits her ! It 
must have <:ost twenty guineas at least. Minnie 
Pierrepoint told me she gave fifteen for hers, and 
that had a very inferior kind of lace upon it.' Jack 
Clifford was of an inquiring turn of mind, and such 
minutiae as the items of his lady friends* costumes 
possessed considerable interest for him. 

Having appraised the quality and admired the ap- 
pearance of Miss Dalrymple's elegant cripe de Chint 
dress and its elaborate lace trimmings, Jack turned 
his attention t6 Nell's simple attire. 

He had considered her white frock charming when 
first he saw it in the morning ; but, viewed by the 
side of that r^se-tinted costume of the other lady's, it 
Appeared ridiculously simple. 

* We came to look for you because tea is 
quite ready,' said Rosamond, laughing ; * and now 
that we have found you, we have actually for- 
gotten the errand that brought us. Let us go 
down.' 

She turned to Jack Clifford as she spoke. 

* I persuaded mamma to let us have our meal out 
on the lawn,' she said ; * we shall all enjoy i4 much 
more so, don't you think ? ' 
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She moved towards a window which looked out 
upon the garden, and pointed towards the lawn. 

* Look, Mr ClifTord ; they have spread the table for 
us/ she said. 

He, following the movement of her hand, ap- 
proached, stood by her side, and looked out as she 
bade him. 

John Hall had meanwhile led Nell across the 
room, and was explaining the intention of his char- 
coal sketch to her. 

These two were soon engrossed in examining and 
discussing this plan, while Rosamond and Jack were 
eagerly conversing also. 

They had unconsciously lowered their voices. 

* In what character do you intend to make your 
first appearance, Miss Dalrymple ? ' asked Jack, look- 
ing into his companion's eyes, with an expression of "''' 
tender interest in his own. 

Not that he felt either tenderness or interest at the 
moment It was a way he had of looking into the 
eyes of any pretty woman to whom he happened to 
be addressing himself. China-blue eyes in a thick 
setting of dark lashes have a dangerous trick of ex- 
pressing an amount of sentiment for which their 
owner is really not quite accountable, and for which 
that owner — be it man or woman — never consents to 
be responsible afterwards. 

* He is beautiful,' thought Rosamond, as she met 
that tenderly expressive gaze of his. He was beauti- 
ful even as he lay asleep, but now that his eyes were 
open — 

'Are you truants rehearsing a five-act play up 
here, I wonder ? ' shouted Sir Hercules, entering the 
turret-chamber from the outer stairs, and rapidly 
crossing to the music-room, where he discovered the 
loiterers, 

* Come along ! come along ! ' he reiterated, impati- 
ently. * Why, Rosamond, what can you be thinking 
of? I shall carry my own messages in future.' 
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* We've been discussing our new stage, uncle 
dearest,' cried Rosamond, laughing. 

Two of those who heard this declaration wondered 
at it. 

The girl had forgotten that she and Jack had 
talked over the attractions of various plays, such as 
Schooly London Assurance, A Happy Pair, Orange 
Blossoms, etc., without any reference to the scenic 
discussion carried on between John Hall and his 
stepdaughter at the further end of the long music- 
room. 

Rosamond's knowledge of the contents of those 
thin yellow-covered books known under the com- 
prehensive title of Lacy^s Acting Edition, was very 
extensive ; and it was by no means superficial. Her 
memory was excellent, and she had taught herself to 
recite the parts of her favourite dramatic heroines 
with quite a surprising fluency. She was therefore 
thoroughly able to discuss the interesting theme of 
her future performances with Jack, who listened to 
her joyous anticipations with considerable amuse- 
ment. 

She was evidently so very much in earnest, and 
yet her notion of acting was so absurdly like child's 
play to him. 

His brief career had certainly taught him the 
fallacy of the outsider's belief, that it is all so easy, 
because * it looks so from the front.* He felt tempted 
to impress the serious nature of her future undertak- 
ings on this very enterprising young lady, and was 
even about to inform her that pretty dresses, pretty 
smiles, and a quick study were not quite all that was 
necessary to perfect acting, when the appearance of 
Sir Hercules made a diversion. 

They now all hurried back into the garden, where 
Mrs Dalrymple and Mrs Hall were somewhat im- 
patiently awaiting them at the tea-table. 

Tho^ ladies had not taken as kindly to one 
another, on doner acquaintance, as their daughters' 
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had done, Mrs Daltymple considered that Mrs Hall 
betrayed inherent snobbishness in depreciating the 
qualities and position of the man she had * conde- 
scended ' to marry. 

And in this conclusion Mrs Dalrymple was hot 
unjust 

Mrs Hall, on the other hand, thought her hostess 
gave herself airs, and assumed a stately reserve -cal- 
culated to overawe her guest. 
. This was not the case, however. 

Mrs Dalrympie, who was naturally undemonstra- 
tive, became even more silent than usual in the 
presence of an uncongenial companion. 

. Rosamond's unconstrained gladness, Nell's happy 
face, and the good-humoured laugh and joking of Sir 
Hercules, dispelled anything like gloom, and the 
party around the tea-table appeared a very merry 
one. 

John Hall, though perfectly silent, no longer felt 
ill at ease ; and Jack Clifford's spirits rose in direct 
proportion to the number of smiles bestowed upon 
him by the ladies of the party. 

Mrs Dalrymple considered the young actor con- 
ceited and presuming ; but he, when perchance he 
met her indifferent glance, saw fear in it — a fear 
which flattered him, of course, for it betrayed the 
mother's anxiety on her daughter's behalf. Could 
Jack feel anything but satisfaction as he put this 
interpretation upon his hostess's averted glances ? 

The atmosphere of luxury indigenous to Silver- 
beach and its surroundings was delightful and most 
congenial to the young Sybarite ; and his hearty 
enjoyment pleased kind Sir Hercules, who thought 
a pleasanter party had never assembled within his 
gates. 

These worthy, hard-working people enjoyed the 
rest and relaxation he offered them infinitely more 
than the acquaintances of his own * idle set,' who 
occasionally took the trouble to journey into the 
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country for a day, and then would spend it bored — 
yawning. 

Mr and Mrs Hall were simple, unpretentious 
people, who evidently enjoyed themselves. Jack 
Clifford was a genial, high-spirited young fellow, 
whose presence must always be an agreeable addi- 
tion to any party. And Nell? 

Ah, the more Sir Hercules looked at and thought 
about Nell, the less able he felt to define, even to 
himself, the hourly-increasing power that sweet-faced, 
brown-eyed maiden was exercising over his too- 
impressionable heart. 

' You will remember your promise, dear Jack ? * 
whispered Nell, as her lover helped her out of the 
cab which had brought them to the door of No. i 
Alpha Street. 

He was holding the hand he had clasped when he 
assisted her to alight 

* What was it, my darling ? ' he asked, smiling. 

* You will go to poor Phoebe to-morrow ? * 

* Of course ; as I would go to the world's end hxyou* 
Mr and Mrs Hall had entered the house ; the 

grumbling cabman was wearily climbing up on to 
his box again, and his back was turned to the young 
people, so unaccountably lingering on the pavement. 
Then Jack deliberately, without the slightest pretence 
at hesitation, flung his arm around Nell's shoulders, 
and kissed the sweet face she was striving to withdraw 
from this sudden and bold caress. 

It was nearly ten o'clock, and as dark as fine 
summer evenings ever are. 

* Love me ; be true to me, darling ! ' whispered 
Jack, with hasty and passionate entreaty ; * and just 
for a while let us keep our love all to ourselves — a 
blessed, delicious secret Will you promise me, 
Nell ? ' 

• * 

* Good-night,* she answered, alarmed at his pro- 
tracted stay ; and without another word entered the 
house, closed the door, and ran up the stairs. 
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On the third-floor landing she caught up her 
parents, who had ascended very leisurely. 

'Where have you been this long while, Nell?' 
asked her mother querulously. She was utterly 
weary, and therefore ill-humoured. 
' *I stayed while Mr Clifford settled with the cab- 
man,' said Nell, who felt horribly guilty the while. 

' Of course the wretch wanted to overcharge us as 
usual,' grumbled Mrs Hall, who was very desirous to 
seize on some specific pretext for her general dis- 
satisfaction. 

* The cabmen are a hard-working, underpaid set of 
men, I consider,' said John Hall, *and if Jack Clifford 
gave this one an extra sixpence on my account. Til 
pay it, and welcome.' 

* I thought Sir Hercules had undertaken to defray 
all our expenses,' remarked Mrs Hall. * That surely 
is the very least he can do,' she added, with consider- 
able bitterness, ' seeing the discomfort we have had 
to endure on his account all this long, weary day. It 
was just for his self-gratification that he dragged us 
out of our comfortable home. He wished to walk us 
about his fine place, so that we should be overcome by 
the grandeur of it, and envy its possessor ; and then, 
to add insult to injury, he must needs have his arro- 
gant sister there to give herself airs, and make us all 
as uncomfortable as possible.' 

Neither John Hall nor Nell attempted to reason 
with * mother,' when that lady happened to be in this 
humour of general dissatisfaction. Experience had 
taught them both that words of remonstrance only 
served to fan the flame of her displeasure into 
hysterical violence. 

They had all entered the sitting-room now. John 
Hall had lighted the gas-lamp, and the small stove 
on which the cooking was done during the summer 
months. Nell was already occupied in preparing the 
arrowroot for her mother's supper. 

'That Mrs Dalrymple is far too haughty. She 
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will have to suffer for it, you mark my words/ Mrs 
Hall resumed, raising her voice as though to challenge 
contradiction. * Perhaps she has never learnt the old 
proverb, that pride shall have a fall. Hers will, and 
soon too, for my fine lady's self-willed young daughter 
fell head-over-ears in love with our handsome Jack Clif- 
ford to-day. Nell ! Nell ! ' screamed her mother, rising 
in sudden dismay, * what in the world has happened ? ' 

'The handle slipped from my fingers just as I lifted 
the saucepan,' explained the girl apologetically. 

She had dropped the little saucepan, and its milky 
contents were hissing furiously upon the now splut- 
tering gas-jets. 

* I never knew you so awkward before,' cried Mrs 
Hall ; * and now you have spoiled my supper, on the 
night of all others when most I require it' 

* ril run down and borrow a little milk from Mrs 
Jones. You shall have your supper in five minutes, 
all the same, mum dear,' said Nell ; * and please for- 
give me ; I am so sorry.' 

Nell was more than sorry. She was uneasy and 
greatly troubled indeed ; but not about the milk she 
had wasted, for that, thanks to the landlady's loan, 
would very speedily be replaced, of course. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A LECTURE ON NUMBER ONE. 

Fanny Dale prided herself on being what she called 
'extraordinary wide-awake.' She also boasted that 
she always kept * a watchful eye on the main chance.' 
To Nell this adventurous jargon sounded amusing, 
though it was scarcely intelligible ; and she listened 
to and regarded Miss Dale with ever-increasing 
wonder when that young lady chose to hold forth on 
her experiences and personal attributes. This was 
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apt to occur very frequently, as the girls were often 
alone in the dressing-room : and to Fanny Dale the 
thoughts and doings of the lady who bore that name 
were all-engrossing subjects of interest. 

Fanny really liked Miss Trevor very much, but at 
the same time she deplored that young lady's utter 
ignorance of the ways of the world (theatrical) — 
Fanny knew of no other — and she was really anxious 
to instil some of the doubts and the caution which 
accompany the knowledge begotten by experience 
into the novice's far-too-ingenuously-confiding dis- 
position. 

* You'll never make way, Nell,' Fanny declared, on 
one occasion ; * you're far too good-natured, or, indeed, 
I should call it soft. Take an example by me now. 
I've lived one-and-twenty years, you know ; and more 
than half that number I've been in a theatre of one 
sort or another. That's enough to sharpen any girl's 
wits ; and I've certainly learnt many a practical 
lesson in my time ; but, above and before all others, 
one, and that so useful that I stick to it now, through 
thick and thin. Indeed, I call it my motto. Would 
you like me to teach it to you, you very, very young 
little Nell ? ' 

The girls were in Miss Dalgleish's dressing-room, 
and that lady had just been called away to the stage. 
The new piece, which had now run very smoothly for 
a week, had been pronounced a success, and was 
likely to continue to the end of the season. 

Nell, who was coiling the long braids of her beau- 
tiful hair about her head, listened to Fanny Dale's 
oracular sentences, with the smile of wondering in- 
terest which that young person's words of wisdom 
were apt to provoke. 

* Yes ; I should like to know the motto which a 
most extensive experience has taught your aged 
ladyship to consider infallible,' said Nell, securing 
that glossy twist with a final hairpin. 

* Well, ru be generous, and confide my princingpals 
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to thee, my child/ said Fanny, with a look of terrible 
solemnity, *And yet methinks,' she added, lifting 
her hands with the action of the first of the Witches 
in Macbeth — ^^'methinks, indeed mefears^ that it will 
be quite impossible to thee to follow my teachings.' 

'Grant me the chance, at least, revered lady, of 
endeavouring to walk in the footsteps of your wisdom,' 
replied Nell, with a mock solemnity, in keeping with 
the highly-dramatic utterances of her companion. 

* If you desire to succeed on the stage, my dear, 
you must take care of number one, always of number 
one, only of number one. That is my golden riile, 
and golden you will find it in every sense. He or 
she who adopts that teaching must always be first in 
the swim, no matter how many others start. Let the 
rest flounder, struggle, or drown — they are nothing 
to you ; and you have yourself to look after — the only 
one, by-the-bye, who will ever repay you for that 
trouble. You may take my word for that little fact. 
Lash out, therefore ; give this one a dig and that one 
a kick,- if they get in your way. Then you'll keep the 
coast clear right ahead ; and while the duffers about 
you are sinking, you, who have protected yourself by 
that number-one life-belt, will float on in untroubled 
security. You'll reach the land of promise with a 
final spurt ; with a cry of triumph you'll spring upon 
the welcome shore — or stage^ and find yourself mis- 
tress of the situation. Lik'st thou the picture, lady 
so demure ? ' 

Fanny paused, laughing, and out of breath. She 
had been speaking volubly, and with energy as well 
as emphasis. 

* You see, Fanny, I have never had swimming- 
lessons of any sort in all my life,' replied Nell, 
laughing also. * Perhaps that accounts for my get- 
ting so confused as soon as your words carried me 
out of my depth a bit. To tell you the truth, I 
could scarcely fathom your meaning.' 

* Quite possible, and more than probable indeed/ 
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cried Fanny promptly, ' since to myself my meaning 
was not very plain ; for I was speaking in — not in a 
parable, Nell, but you know — in — in — ' 

* In an allegory ? ' suggested Nell, smiling. She 
had already had considerable practice in helping this 
ambitious young lady over the dubious styles of con- 
versation. 

* An allegory ! Yes ; that sounds like the cVect 
card,' Fanny answered, with approving slang. * I 
knew it was something like an acrostic or a conun- 
drum I meant. And now you shall have the full retri- 
bution of my allegorical swimming allusions, Nell.' 

Fanny spoke with unction, and was evidently elated 
by the fine sound of the words she had uttered. 

* You mean the solution of your nautical riddle ? ' 
asked Nell, entering into what she deemed the other's 
playful mood. 

* Oh do, for mercy's sake, stop that high falutin' 
twaddle ! ' cried Fanny sharply. 

To use fine phrases herself was amusing enough ; 
but to listen as they fell from the lips of others was 
irksome in the extreme. 

* What I want to tell you is really very simple,' she 
added, ' as all practical matters are apt to be. I've 

got a splendid, tip-top engagement at M ^ and 

Timpson & Farquhar have settled it for me by the 
telegraph this very day. Three wires did the trick. 
Isn't it wonderful ? Now I know I have only to go 
in and win. You see, that little way of mine of tak- 
ing care of number one always lands me in a com- 
fortable berth. I take the juvenile lead, of course, 
and I'm to draw such a salary as a lady from London 
has a right to expect ; more especially " a lady who 
has just concluded a series of important engagements 
at the prindpal theatres of the metropolis." These, 
Nell, are the very words of my advertisement, and of 
my introduction to the country bumpkins, who, no 
doubt, will swallow the lot as greedily as they do any 
other London crams.' 
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* Oh, Fanny/ cried Nell, in very evident consterna- 
tion, * you surely don't mean that you will allow your- 
self to be represented as having played leading parts 
at the best London theatres ? * 

The other looked at her, made a grimace, snapped 
her fingers defiantly, and with considerable asperity 
exclaimed, * Don't play the fool, Nell Trevor ! What 
are you pretending to be shocked at ? Do you mean 
to dispute my right to getting a leading engagement 
in the provinces ? Have I not told you, times out of 
number, that Tm far too good in every way for the 
finikin second-walkers in this theatre ? And can you 
eny that I have just made a hit, quite a great hit, in 

is last new piece of ours ? ' 

Nell had really felt shocked by the audacity of her 
enterprising companion, and she was quite prepared 
to remonstrate with her on that most deceptive ad- 
vertisement ; but the smile of intense enjoyment with 
which Miss Fanny alluded to her last successful exploit 
at the Sphere completely overcame Nell's gravity. 

* Oh, Fanny, and you told me you had missed your 
chance because you did not care ; and that you had 
ruined what little part there ever was for you in this 
new piece because you hated it and the actors and 
the author, and were sick and tired of them all! 
Now you speak as if — ' 

* Demurest Miss Prunes and Prism,' cried Fanny, 
impulsively seizing Nell's hands, and kissing her 
pretty, perplexed face. * Oh, don't gaze at me so 
reproachfully any more. You look like the maiden 
all forlorn in the nursery-rhyme book. You'll make 
me die of laughing, child, if you are so awfully solemn 
and so deliciously anxious ; and what is it all about, 
eh ? If / were in your place at this moment, I should 
dance a hornpipe of exultation at least. Don't you 
know that my departure may mean speedy promotion 
for you ; and that you, being in Powell and Blenkin- 
sop's extra good books, are as likely as anyone to 
take my part in this piece ? ' 
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- Nell looked at her companion with unabated 
anxiety. 

* I thought you told me/ she said, nervously, * that 
if you went away, most likely Araminta would offer — ' 

* Araminta fiddlesticks ! ' cried Fanny. * I only said 
that to get a confession out of you, my innocent Lady 
Reserve. I was interested in you, you see, and was 
curious to know if you, even you, were actually smitten 
with our handsome young Jack or no ? Your blushes, 
your fright about Araminta, and your general flusteri- 
fication convinced me of course, sorry as I am to 
have ascertained the fact.' 

* Oh, Fanny, Fanny, how could you ? * cried Nell, in 
evident tribulation. 

* How could I ? How could you^ Miss Eleanor 
Trevor, — you who are a lady bom, and just as clever 
and accomplished as any one of the swell amateurs 
that try all they can to interfere with our legitimate 
business ; that rob us of all our benefit performances 
by imitating them on their own account — dash them ! 
Fine ladies that can't act one bit ? ' 

* In that respect I certainly do resemble them,* 
remarked Nell ruefully. She was quite aware of her 
own deficiencies, and had very humble notions about 
herself in most respects. 

* You goose ! ' exclaimed Fanny ; * crying yourself 
down in that ridiculous manner. You know very 
well that wasn't my meaning the least in the world.' 
She was speaking most impressively again, though 
for the moment she had actually lost sight of her 
favourite topic in her sudden interest in her com- 
panion. * I want to know how you, who are so 
different from the rest of us, can have allowed your- 
self to be taken in by such a counterfeit article as 
handsome Jack Clifford. There isn't one ounce of 
true metal in his composition, my dear. You mark 
my words. / am not jealous, mind you — Heaven for- 
bid ! — and I'm off to M , to the new engagement, 

where I open this day week. So you see, though I 
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do look after number one, number one isn't in this 
business at all, except that Tm sorry for you, you 
good, pretty Nell — sorry to see that you are being 
deceived by his flattering tongue and his handsome 
face. You're above that nonsense and him, miles out 
of his reach ; you should be, indeed ! He's brass, 
Nell ; nothing more nor less than brass, brass, brass ! 
You think of him as of a true and genuine article — 
real gold, in fact That's the way with good and 
simple-minded girls, when they fall in love for the 
first time. You'll find it all out for yourself presently, 
child, and you'll know then that the man you adore is 
not fit to be trodden into the mud under your dainty 
little feet There now, that's the straight tip for you, 
my girl. You won't take it, of course not We've all 
learnt that love is blind. Love ! Ah me ! to think 
that those beautiful honest eyes of yours, which have 
looked into mine kinder nor any women's ever did in 
all my life before, and melted me like, and made me 
wish to be good — or, at least, to serve you if ever I 
could — to think that you, too, should be blinded by 
love for — ' 

* Fanny, don't ; I cannot bear it ! ' cried Nell. She 
had moved a step nearer to her companion now, and 
impelled by some motive she herself could not compre- 
hend, she flung her arms around the other's neck, and 
hiding her face on that tempting white shoulder, she 
cried silently. 

Her tears were few, but they were the first that 
came of a growing, numbing pain. She had borne 
herself bravely all through the long, wearying week — 
the week which had passed so slowly, so anxiously, 
and had yet been so hopefully begun. 

Seven days yesterday! Then she and Jack had 
smiled in the first bright sunshine of happy love. 

And on the evening of that auspicious day he had 
begged her to keep their vows secret for a while ; and 
though she had not given him actual words of promise, 
she knew that he expected her to acquiesce in his desire. 
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As soon as he preferred that request, it seemed to 
her that the first glad light of her new-born joy had 
suddenly clouded over. 

Her natural impulse had been to confide her great 
content and its origin to her parents ; but Jack had 
checked her, and a dimness blurred the bright wsion 
of her immediate future. The proud elatipn with 
which the knowledge of his love had filled her when 
first she realised the possession of it, gradually gave 
place to a sense of shrinking fear which seemed to 
her like — shame. 

Fanny Dale, when she laughingly styled Nell * My 
innocent Lady Reserve,* had happened on the very 
words which best described her new friend. 

NelFs first meeting with her lover after that happy 
Sunday had been in the theatre, where, of course, 
they were not alone for a moment. He had greeted 
her with a glad smile of welcome, he had spoken in 
his cheeriest tones, and his eyes when they met hers 
seemed to repeat the assurances of the fervent words 
he had previously addressed to her. But she was con- 
strained ; neither her words nor her smile had their 
usual frankness. 

When they stood side by side in the wing later in 
the evening, he had contrived to snatch up her hand, 
he had kissed it hurriedly, passionately, and he had 
whispered, * My darling, I love you ! * 

Then Mrs Blenkinsop had made her way round 
from the back of the stage, past that O.P. entrance, 
and had turned her eyes upon the pair with what 
Nell felt to be a leer of indignation. 

This alarmed the girl, and added to the new and 
horrible feeling of guilt which already began to sub- 
due and crush her. She now shrank from Jack, and 
positively dreaded to find herself alone with him at 
the theatre. 

Mrs Blenkinsop appeared to be ubiquitous, and her 
round eyes pursued Nell on every occasion ; and 
twice Araminta had made her appearance behind the 
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scenes at the Sphere. She had visited her sister in 
her dressing-room ; no one could object to that. 
But she had also made her way to the green-room ; 
and Nell had found her there sitting close to Jack 
Clifford's side, and evidently entirely engrossed by 
some interesting story he was whispering into her 
ear. 

Nell hated Araminta at that moment, and felt that 
it was a very terrible one ; but though she suffered 
acutely, she made no outward sign. Her womanly 
pride saved her from betraying her weakness. She 
took the hand Miss Pierrepoint offered, and answered 
her effusive greeting with some easy, conventional 
remark. Jack was patching her with a happy smile 
on his face, and he also addressed some common- 
place speech to her. It was but a word about the 
weather, but he added a comparison, in which he 
alluded to the beauty of the past Sunday, and his 
eyes and the thrilling tone of his voice suddenly 
reconciled Nell to the present again, and the anger 
she had felt towards Araminta vanished as quickly 
as it had arisen. But the remembrance of that 
momentary passion remained with Nell, haunting her, 
and adding to her fear and reserve. 

Jack, perfectly aware that he could overcome the 
latter at any moment by a whispered word of endear- 
ment or a surreptitious caress, was no whit troubled 
by a coldness which was really flattering to him, for 
he knew it to be the result of her obedience, the proof 
of her readiness to keep their secret as he had bidden 
her. She at least was not * a blabbing fool,* like the 
rest of the girls, thought Jack contentedly, and again 
thankfully realised that the girl he loved was a 
treasure. 

And she? Following his lead, she became more 
and more reserved in her turn. It was not for her to 
make advances of any kind ; and if their casual inter- 
views at the theatre contented him, they must of 
course suffice to her also. All would be changed, all 
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would be so much better when once he had spoken to 
her parents, or given her leave so to speak. Mean- 
while he very carefully avoided the chance of discuss- 
ing the question of the future with her, by giving her 
no opportunity of finding herself alone with him. 

This was the state of affairs when Fanny Dale's 
blunt speech, and her denunciation of Jack Clifford's 
unworthiness, had fallen upon poor Nell's ear, and 
caused that growing inward pain, which a week's 
silent endurance had fostered, to find its first vent in 
a sudden burst of tears. 



CHAPTER XVL 

HOSTILE INFLUENCES. 

The next morning Nell, holding a neat black^leather 
bag in her hand, sallied forth to make such purchases 
as were required by the simple household. Her 
chief business was at the grocer's. John Hall him- 
self always attended to the butcher's department. 
He brought home small joints or chops and steaks, 
loosely wrapped in sheets of newspaper, during the 
w ek ; but he always took care to provide a good, 
wholesome piece of beef for the Sunday dinner. This 
he would carry to, and fetch from, the bakehouse 
round the corner, and set before his lady-wife, with a 
very contented smile and an expressive sniff of anti- 
cipatory enjoyment. To her, these undignified pro- 
ceedings on Mr Hall's part were extremely annoying; 
but he had long ago taught himself not to heed her 
remonstrant ohs! and ahsl and shoulder shrugging 
in the least. 

Mens conscia recti "wzs sufficient for him. And who 
would procure a dinner for them if he refused to lend 
a helping hand ? 

Mrs Hall, had she been appealed to, would have 
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said, • Send for it, of course,' calmly ignoring the fact 
that there was no one to send. 

The morning was bright, sunny and warm, and 
Nell, stepping forth into Alpha Street, felt tempted 
to walk down upon the Embankment ; thus she 
could get a glimpse of the river, and further enjoy a 
stroll through the prettily-planted enclosures near 
the Temple, before she proceeded on her errands. 

She had had a sleepless night, poor child ; an 
ordeal which all lovers are doomed, sooner or later, 
to endure. Fanny Dale's vehement words, and her 
own latent sense of Jack's shortcomings, had tor- 
mented her with irrepressible anxiety and appre- 
hension. 

She was thankful to be out in the pure summer 
air : there is nothing like sunlight to dispel the cruel 
fancies of the night. She longed for a sight of the 
flowing, shimmering river now ; she felt as if its 
strong, swift current could carry away the sense of 
crushing pain which had numbed her faculties and 
dulled her spirits of late. 

She crossed the drive and the broad pavement 
beyond, and leaning upon the stone parapet, gazed 
eagerly into the moving mystery below. 

She was wearing her white dress again, and the hat 
with the primroses ; but a small black cape was 
thrown over her shoulders, to sober down a tout 
ensemble which Mrs Hall considered too gay for the 
London streets. 

As it was, the pretty outline and dainty colouring 
of her figure made her the living centre of a picture 
for which the cold blues and greys of sky and stones 
and river made a most appropriate background. 
• So thought an attentive observer, who was rapidly 
approaching in a mail-phaeton, drawn by a pair of 
trim, high-stepping, black-brown horses. The body 
of the carriage was canary-coloured, and the points 
were picked out with black. The master, who was 
driving, wore a white hat with a narrow black band 
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around it. He sat on the high box as thojigh^^^^^^^^ 
a throne, and his keen glance and erect bearing 
proclataed him as one born and accustomed to 

''STher back to the road, her face to the rivej, 
perceived neither the handsome equipage nor its 
distinguished-looking owner. 

He, however, had descried the central figure of the 
picture, before him at some distance; and when he 
had approached sufficiently to identify the pn/^rose 

hat and its pretty wearer, he drew ^^^j^^r^^^^.^^^^^ 
up against the railings, deftly encircled his whip with 
the reins, and left the groom standing at attention , 
while he himself crossed the broad pavement, and, 
pausing by Nell's side, cried, — ^ 

'A very good morning, Miss Trevor! 
As she turned towards him in sudden alarm at this 
most unexpected salutation, he raised his hat, and she. 
recognised Sir Hercules Lawrance. 

*I called upon your mother both yesterday and 
this morning,' said he, * and was most unfortunate in 
not finding you at home. Just now I was told you 
had gone marketing, and I had it in my mind to 
drive to Covent Garden and seek for you there ; but 
my guiding star led me to take this direction instead. 
And how are you getting on at the Sphere, Miss 
Trevor ? ' 

The bright colour which had flushed her fair face 
at the first startling sound of his voice had already 
died out again, leaving her pale and saddened, as she 
had looked all this past week. He instantly noticed, 
and commented on, the change in her appearance. 

. . ,^,^ hours. Sir Hercules,' she stammered, apolo- 
getically, in answer to his searching questions, * and 
and— not sufficiently important work to interest 
""^ a1 \ f^""^}^ wish to be interested/ 
hrnwc \.r.A^^ ^^ meditatively, and raised his eye- 
allThe tiW^'^c ^^"^' ^^t watched her face intently 
ail tne time. You are longing for more engrossing 
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were his ideas of the world tinged in any sense with 
asceticism ; but as he spoke he felt himself much 
impressed -by the profound wisdom of his utterances. 

Nell listened to him with astonishment, almost with 
awe. His random interpretation of the reasons urging 
her to desire more engrossing work wai^ absolutely 
correct. But what could have taught him this truth ? 
Did he know anything of Jack's private life ? Had 
Jack consulted or confided in him ? No ; not that. 
She smiled at her own thought At present she felt 
sure she played too unimportant a part in Jack's life 
for him to trouble any outsider in the matter at all. 
• We love one another/ she thought, * and some day 
we shall be married and happy and always together ; 
but now, until Jack has told our secret to father and 
mother, it hardly seems real either to him or to me. 
Once they know, I can speak to him always, and tell 
him all I think and feel and want : but now it is all 
so new and strange, it seems almost wrong to be 
thinking of him at all.' 

She had turned to the river again now. Its troubled 
surface seemed to embody her passing thoughts ; for 
the moment she had actually forgotten the presence 
of Sir Hercules. 

' I hope you have arrived at some very satisfactory 
conclusion after that profound meditation of yours ? ' 
he said, smiling. 

He had been watching the delicate outline of her 
profile as intently as she had watched the swiftly- 
flowing water ; but his observation was conscious, and 
hers was not. 

' I am forgetting my errand,' she said, pointing to 
the black-leather bag, 

' Let me drive you to the shops,' he pleaded, * since 
I have delayed you hwe.' 

She hesitated, but her eager glance at the impa- 
tiently-pawing horses betrayed her strong inclination 
to accept his offer. He saw his advantage. 

* We will take a turn as far as Westminster first,' 
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said he. * You will get some air as we drive along ; 
standing here is hot and wearying.* 

Why should she not avail herself of his charming 
invitation ? 

Her foot was already on the step of the phaeton, 
her hand on his eagerly-extended arm, when Mrs 
Blenkinsop and her sister 'Araminta' accosted 'Miss 
Trevor' with a peal of laughter and a loud good 
morning. They had crossed the road from the Strand 
side, and watched the little pantomime of hesitation 
and acceptance, played by ninconscious Nell, with 
considerable interest and not a little malice. Before 
she could take up her position in the carriage, how- 
ever, they determined that she and her stately com- 
panion should be submitted to a closer investigation. 
Both these women were envious, and both elated by 
this evidence that the daughter of Mrs Airs-and- 
Graces (so they nicknamed Mrs Hall) was not above 
making clandestine appointments with rich old gentle- 
men, and going for tite^d-tite drives, while she was no 
doubt ostensibly engaged in the theatre. 

They hurriedly whispered these good-natured com- 
ments to one another as they crossed the road, and 
the elation they felt lent a special shrillness to their 
voices, and a most unusual empressement to their smil- 
ing salutations. 

A novel and very embarrassing feeling possessed 
Nell. She was thoroughly ashamed of the friends (?) 
who so noisily greeted her, and wished Sir Hercules 
had not witnessed her rencontre with these showily- 
dressed, loud-voiced women. 

Why they should persist in standing by her side 
and talking to her at all was most puzzling to Nell, 
whose intercourse with these particular theatrical stars 
had always been of the most limited and formal 
nature. 

The conclusion she soon arrived at did not add to 
her comfort by any means. She felt sure that the 
•unusual attention shown to her at this moment was 
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due entirely to the presence of her companion and his 
handsome carriage, not to herself at all. 

* Will you not introduce us to your friend, Nell, 
dear?' inquired Araminta, in a very audible 'aside.' 

She inclined her head towards Sir Hercules, and 
indulged him with a smiling display of her large 
white regular teeth as she spoke. 

Sir Hercules had always been distinguished for his 
gallantry ; indeed, his chivalrous devotion to the sex 
had become a byword among his friends. 

At this moment his inclination to** oblige the ladies ' 
placed him in a dilemma. Araminta's insidious 
glances failed to fascinate their object His eyes 
were fixed on Nell, whose discomfort was plainly 
apparent to him. 

Women of the Rogers-Pierrepoint type were only 
too well known, and had always been scrupulously 
avoided by the wary old General. Nothing was 
further from his intention at this moment than to 
allow his much admired little friend, Miss Trevor, 
formally to introduce him to these soi-disant but 
evidently unwelcome friends of hers. If once they 
had such a claim on his acquaintanceship, he would 
never feel safe from their attentions in future, and 
they would embrace every possible opportunity of 
noisily hailing him as their dear old friend. Then he 
would be called upon to subscribe to their various 
benefits ; trinkets, bouquets, stalls at the opera, etc., 
would be demanded of him with a pertinacious 
audacity for which such handsome dummies as Miss 
Pierrepoint are justly famous. And Henrietta Maria, 
.moved by sisterly affection, would always be at hand 
to support her junior in any proposal or claim she 
might think fit to make on the General's time, atten- 
tion, or purse. This was the vista of future * delights ' 
which swiftly spread itself out before his alarmed 
mental vision. 

Nell's evident uneasiness added to his discomfort. 
Dear, delicate little lady, he quite understood her 
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embarrassment ; and she should certainly and at 
once be saved from any further infliction. Prompt 
action was a sine qua non here — the knot must be 
cut, and at once. 

'You will pardon me for interrupting you, Miss 
Trevor/ he said, with his pleasantest smile, ' and your 
friends will no doubt excuse you, as your appoint- 
ment is a matter of business, and we — yes, indeed, 
we are already ten minutes after our time/ 

He drew forth his watch as he spoke, and before 
Nell had quite realised the sudden change in the 
position of affair3, she found herself seated by the 
side of Sir Hercules, the horses trotting along briskly 
before her, the soft summer air fanning her cheeks, 
and so keen a sense of enjoyment possessing her, 
that for the moment she utterly forgot the enraged 
glances with which those envious, noisy women had 
watched her departure. 

Ten minutes later Jack Clifford, Jim Crane, Mr 
Blenkinsop, and any others who would choose to 
listen to Henrietta Maria's voluble and high-pitched 
account of that brazen hussy, Miss Trevor's outrageous 
conduct, heard very startling details of that young 
lady's clandestine meeting and subsequent elopement 
with a fine-looking old man in a magnificent carriage- 
and-pair. 

' You can ask Minnie ; Minnie was with me ; she 
saw it all as well as I did/ asseverated Mrs Blenkin- 
sop, waxing warmer and noisier at each sign of in- 
credulity from the audience assembled around her in 
the greenroom at the Sphere. 

There was no call for rehearsal at this time, and 
those actors who were present had chanced to * look 
in/ just to ask after their letters and hear what was 
going on. 

* I must look after my larky old friend, and at 
once/ thought Jack Clifford. * My dear little girl's 
reputation shall not be compromised by any of his 
fatherly attentions in future. She, too, must be 
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warned against indiscretions of this kind. It will be 
quite a novelty for me to play the injured, neglected 
man, when I have been forced to keep her at arm's 
length for the last week or two, poor child ! How 
prettily she will flutter back into my arms again, 
once they are opened to her ! She will be full of 
penitence, too, and tender and apologetic I know 
the bird I've caught so well.' 

In this conclusion Jack was to some extent mis- 
taken. His handsome face and caressing manner 
had certainly fascinated Nell, and taught her to regard 
him as a *hero of romance.' And he had the ad- 
ditional advantage of being the first man who had 
ever spoken a word of love to her ; therefore he had 
aroused a gleam of light from the tenderest senti- 
ments in her maidenly bosom. With care and 
devotion that spark promised to develop into a 
powerful and abiding flame ; but vacillation,, caprice, 
or neglect on his part would surely extinguish it. 

Nell, though very young and inexperienced, was by 
no means weak ; and the reticence he deemed the 
height of diplomacy on his part, instead of attracting, 
was already repelling her. 

He left the theatre and walked hastily to the Hamlet 
Club. Angry impatience was quickening his steps. 
He must have this matter out, and at once. 

The sight of Sir Hercules calmly establishing him- 
self at a luncheon-table steadied Jack. Caution was 
required here, not reckless words provocative of 
hostile answers. 

By the time Jack had taken his place at the 
General's side, in response to that gentleman's cordial 
mvitation, he had resolved on the most judicious 
course of action ; this was to shift the whole respon- 

u^^A ^^ ^^^* ^^^ occurred on to the shoulders of 
a third and absent person. With this end in view, 
Jack launched forth into an ex parte statement of Mrs 
^Jenkinsop's ill-natured account of her meeting with 
Nell on the Embankment, etc. 
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'The vicious old cat!' exclaimed Sir Hercules, 
commenting on Henrietta Maria's gossip. */ was 
the man who took little Miss Trevor for a turn in 
my phaeton. There was no appointment, nothing 
clandestine of any sort ; of course not. It is pre- 
posterous.' 

He laughed as he spoke, and Jack joined in the 
hilarity. The young man was perfectly satisfied. 
All was as he had anticipated, and Sir Hercules 
volunteered the details of the drive Nell had en- 
joyed so innocently and so much ; but though he 
laughed as he spoke, he felt troubled and uneasy. 
Was it possible that he had acted injudiciously, and 
perhaps compromised the little lady, whose fair name 
and fame were at this moment dearer to him than 
any other? 

These were the doubts which assailed him as he 
listened to Jack's light-hearted chatter, but they were 
doubts he could not discuss with that very liv«ly 
young friend of his. 

Happy Nell, having thoroughly enjoyed her short 
drive, and chatted gaily and confidentially with her 
genial companion, was duly set down at the grocer's 
shop in the Strand, where her purchases had to be 
made. 

At that moment Sir Hercules had certainly felt 
sorely tempted to take her on into Covent Garden 
Market, to load her with choice fruits and flowers, 
and thence to lead her on to other shops, and give 
himself the pleasure of watching her choose what- 
ever she might deem useful or ornamental. But the 
girl's simple dignity and perfect innocence of any- 
thing like coquetry caused him to hesitate. He was 
still a comparative stranger to her, and she, all un- 
consciously, had hitherto kept him at a very respect- 
ful distance. 

He was quite aware that the ordinary ' little actress ' 
would have accepted any gifts it might please him to 
offer or bestow, with grateful elation ; but Nell was 
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different, and would probably have been embarrassed 
by any such displays of generosity. So he wisely 
refrained from the immediate indulgence of his whim, 
but silently resolved to carry the intended gifts to 
Mrs Hall himself. She, of course, could only feel 
gratified by such attentions, and her daughter would 
certainly have her share of the good things too. 

It seemed doubly hard to Sir Hercules, who had 
just fought out this silent duel between his personal 
inclination and the respect due to Nell, to find that 
he had already set the tongue of scandal wagging in 
the person of that most malicious of *old women,' 
Mrs Blenkinsop. 

Poor Nell herself meanwhile had gone about her 
business with a happier face, and in a more contented 
spirit, than had been hers since that eventful Sunday 
in the country. She had not the least idea of the 
scruples which had agitated the kind old friend to 
whom she had just bid adieu, nor of the mischief that 
envious Henrietta Maria had already tried to make 
for her. 

She sallied forth into the Strand again, where the 
busy crowd was waxing denser and more enterprising 
as the hour for the midday meal and relaxation 
approached. 

* Well met. Miss Trevor ! ' exclaimed a voice Nell 
recognised even before she turned to look into Sally 
Turner's face. The face was not smiling to-day ; 
and the hand with which the dancer seized Nell's 
arm was certainly trembling. 

• Poor Phoebe Miller is ill, awfully ill,' said Sally. 
'The doctor declares she's not long for this world. 
I've just taken a note to Jack Clifford's club to ask 
him to look in by-and-by. I'm sure I hope he will ; 
she does worrit and fret herself so. And as for you, 
Miss Trevor, you wouldn't believe how she's been 
l^cgging of J^e every evening to go round to the 
Sphere to watch for you at the stage-door, and ask 
you to come and see her just once more.* 
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* I have been at the theatre every night/ said Nell, 
moving towards a shop-window, to get out of the 
way of the pushing, hurrying crowd. 

Sally kept her hold on her companion's arm. 

* I saw you twice,* she said, * but could not speak 
to you. Once you were with Mr Hall, and the next 
time — ^ Sally blushed and hesitated, ere she added, 

* Jack Clifford had come out just before you did, and 
he saw me and stopped me, and talked to me ; then, 
when you at last appeared, you walked straight away, 
without ever looking to the right or the left at all. 
So, of course, I could not give you the message then 
either.* 

Sally's odd, hesitating manner, her apologetic tone, 
and averted looks, filled Nell with a suspicion as sud- 
den as it was distressing. 

Had Jack made love to this pretty ballet-girl also ? 

Even as that thought entered her mind, it was fol- 
lowed by the swift remembrance of a broken speech 
of Phoebe's, which made no particular impression 
when it was first uttered, but which now recurred to 
Nell, fraught with a new meaning. She would have 
been quite unable to repeat Phoebe's actual words ; 
but their cursory impression was very vivid still, and 
Sally's evident discomfort revived and intensified 
Nell's latent suspicions. This ballet-girl had formerly 
interfered between poor Phoebe and her betrothed, 
and now — 

After a moment's hesitation, Nell looked at Miss 
Turner again, and said, in as indifferent a tone as she 
could command, * You say Phoebe wishes to see me 
again ; can I be of any possible use to her ? * 

* She fancies you can, my dear,' answered Sally ; 

* and that's quite enough. Sick people's fancies are so 
much n>ore important than we are able to understand. 
You are kind ; and I'm sure, if I was in your place, 
I'd go this minute.' 

Was Jack going, as he had been asked to do just 
now ? Nell wondered. And had he been before, as 
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he had promised her? But her inquiries were not 
audible. 

Since that cruel thought of Jack's possible ^iriation 
with this other girl had occurred to her, she refrained 
from further comment or question. * Please take me 
to Phoebe,' she said, simply ; and Sally nodded acqui- 
escence. Then they threaded their way side by side 
through the maze of ugly narrow streets and lanes 
which had so greatly puzzled Nell on a previous occa- 
sion. They walked on in silence until they had com- 
menced to climb the steep and narrow stairs. Then 
Sally said, — 

* You know your way now, my dear, and had better 
go in by yourself. Poor Ophelia is madder than ever 
about her handsome friend now, and her and me 
don't get on over-well together. Not that I bear her 
any malice, poor dear ; and I'd do anything I pos- 
sibly could to serve her, which I've proved by carrying 
her letters to clubs and places, and by persuading you 
to come here too. But I know she'll prefer to be 
alone with you ; then she can grumble about me as 
much as ever she feels inclined ; and that will relieve 
her, don't you see ? ' 

Without waiting for Nell's assent, Sally turned and 
ran lightly downstairs again. 

/Oh, it's you, Miss Trevor! Come in!' cried 
Phoebe, in quick response to Nell's timid knock and 
mquiry. 

The small-paned window was grimier, the whole 
room looked dingier, thought Nell, than on the occa- 
sion ol her former visit, and over the face of the poor 
hrni\-r . ^ "^^^^"^ ^^™ w^^ lightly covered by that 
had come^^^^ ^''''^ counterpane, a terrible change 

peJieS,!^''^^"^"''^ ""^ ^"^^'^'^^ ^^s confined to the 
whose su^^^^ ^""^ complaining of her mother, 

rnd tL JKr"^ "^^^ n °' ""'''^^^ ^" ^"y ^"^w^rd sign 

the ooor^thJn T "^u^r '^'"'^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^hen hue on 
tne poor thin face before her. Even the dull ^leam 
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of recognition in those sunken eyes, as they met hers, 
was but another proof of the fatal handiwork of the 
great destroyer. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

TOO LATE. 

Nell, who was both alarmed and distressed as the 
conviction of Phoebe's imminent danger forced itself 
upon her, unconsciously moved back a step or two. 

* Come nearer, child, nearer,' cried the invalid, in 
a tone which, despite its weakness, was sharp and 
querulous. 

* I declare you look at me as if I frighten you. 
What ails you, or is the change in me ? Speak out, 
for pity's sake ! Am I horrible to look at ? Am I 
old and ugly all at once — all at once ? I must — I will 
see for myself ! ' Her tones grew shriller as her ex- 
citement increased, and she now started up in her bed 
with a sudden but tremendous effort. 

Nell rushed towards her, in a perfect agony of fear. 

* What is it you want ? For pity's sake keep still ! 
Oh, how white, how ill you look ! You must not 
attempt to leave your bed.* 

* I want the looking-glass off the wall. I will — I 
must see if I am frightful to look at ! And yet }ie did 
not think so yesterday.* She uttered the last words 
in a whisper, and her face softened strangely too. 
* You are sorry for me now, I know,' she added, turn- 
ing her dark, wistful eyes appealingly towards her 
visitor. * And I want you to tell me the truth ; then 
1*11 not worry myself by looking in the glass at all ; 
it's — so — so difficult to sit up, even the least little bit. 
I am not strong, you see, Nell. Tell me what do I 
look like now } ' 

* You are very white, and very dreadfully thin, you 
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poor dear/ said Nell, striving hard to repress her ris- 
ing sobs. * But indeed I think you are only suffering 
from having been rather imprudent ; you told me you 
never took care of yourself, and you would come to the 
theatre long after — ' 

Phcebe held up her hands in deprecation. 

* Don't lecture me, Nell Trevor/ she said, sharply. 

* I and you have more important things to talk over 
together than either my looks or my health. All 
that's settled for me already ; and though I am only 
pale and thin, as you say, you know that in your 
heart of hearts you think I'm dying, as all the rest 
of them do/ 

Nell stood in miserable silence, a feeling of her 
utter helplessness oppressing her. What could she 
say or do for this most unhappy sufferer ? 

* I shut you up just now, Nell/ said Phoebe pre- 
sently ; * don't mind me, my dear ; sick people are 
often cross-grained. I did not mean to hurt you ; and 
what you said was quite true too. The doctor told 
me I was ^killing myself three months ago, when I 
would go over to the Sphere every night. Then I got 
worse, and Mrs Powell heard about me, and she 
stopped my going on the stage at all. As she sends 
me six shillings every Saturday all the same, I mustn't 
grumble at that. But though I wasn't to go inside 
the theatre any more, no one could prevent me from 
waiting about outside ; and when I was too ill for the 
one thing, the other was left for me, as you see.' 

* I fear I know now what has made your cough so 
much worse this last fortnight,' said Nell sadly. 

* It isn't hard to guess,' answered Phcebe, with 
a smile so tender and so wistful that it seemed to 
chase all pain away from her face for a moment. 

* I have been to the stage-door night after night, and 
stood about the street waiting and watching, watching 
and waiting, for — Jack. He had ceased to care about 
coming to see me long ago, and so my only chance 
of a word with him was to get it when and where I 
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could. . Twice lately I got wet through, soaking till 
the very marrow in my bones seemed frozen. But 
each time I was more than paid for my trouble ; for 
he was kind to me again. He just scolded me a little 
bit for being reckless, you know, and never caring at all 
about my health. My health — pah ! As if anything 
mattered when he was speaking so gentle and lov- 
ing-like once again. He saw I was cold and ill and 
shivering ; and he pitied me, I know ; and brought 
me home, and got me something warm to drink, to 
strengthen and comfort me. Why, I'd go out again 
this very night ; the mere thought of it makes me feel 
as if I could ; and if I had not strength to walk, I'-d 
creep and crawl along. Rain, hail, or snow should 
not stop me, if only he'd kiss and pet me, and call 
me his own dear little wife again, as he did those last 
two pelting, blustering, beautiful nights. Well, now 
the doctor says Tm dying, and that all IVe gone 
through this last month has done for me. He may 
be right, or he may be wrong. What's the odds? 
I've got to do without Jack anyway ; so whether I go 
or whether I stay, it don't make much matter to me.* 

* Oh, Phoebe dear, don't you know — have you never 
thought—' cried Nell, sobbing wildly, as she threw 
herself on her knees by the bedside, and took Phoebe's 
wasted fingers closely in her own. 

* Now you are going to ask me to say my prayers, 
or you are going to pray over me yourself. That 
isn't what I sent after you for, Nell Trevor. Plenty 
of people whose business it is can do the psalm- 
singing better than you or I either, for that matter. 
No, don't be vexed, child, and don't take your pretty 
little mites of hands away. I like the feel of them ; 
and I like you now ; though once, when first I saw 
you, I hated you.* 

Phoebe's weak voice and delicate face underwent 
every possible change of inflection and expression as 
she made that long speech. She was defiant, pro- 
testing, coaxing, pitiful, and persuasive in turns ; and 
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Nell listened eagerly, trying to stifle her sobs anxious, 
if possible, to touch some chord of purer and healthier 
feeling in the breast of this most unhappy and unre- 
pentant sinner. 

*Tell me why you were so anxious to see me, 
Phoebe dear ; let me know if there is anything I can 
do for your greater peace or comfort, and 1 11 try. 
I'll try with all my heart and soul and strength to 
help you in whatever you may desire.' 

' Ah ! ' whispered Phoebe, laying her head low do>yn 
into the pillow, with a movement of grateful relief 
and rest, ' ah ! Nell Trevor, now you are doing me 
good, for you speak solemn and earnest-like ; and I 
do believe you mean what you say.* 

•Indeed, and indeed j<?^ .^ ' Nell asseverated, pas- 
sionately. 

•That's well,' said Phoebe. *And now you shall 
hear what may be my last will and testament — what 
certainly is the only wish I have now, whether I live 
or whether I die. Swear you will do all that lies in 
your power to carry out my command. Swear it, 
Nell Trevor, as you believe in the mercy of God 
Almighty, and in the coming — ^ 

A sudden and choking spasm of coughing pre- 
vented the poor girl's utterance, and through the 
wasted fingers with which she covered her mouth 
trickled blood — the blood of her fast-ebbing life. . . . 

She had scarcely recovered her breath when she 
once again muttered, in an utterly broken voice, 
• Swear it, Nell Trevor ; swear to do what I ask ! ' 

And Nell, miserable, perplexed, and with a dim 
sensation of utter helplessness and despair, whis- 
pered, * I swear to do all I can to help you, Phoebe.' 

* That's well ; that's very right and well,' said 
Phoebe, and a gleam of intense satisfaction passed 
over her wan face. 'Lay your head here on the 
pillow, close to mine, Nell,' she pleaded, gently; 
'and then I can whisper, for I've no strength left 
to speak out.' 
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Nell did as she was bid. Indeed, she was far too 
much grieved to think of making any sort of resist- 
ance. It was only as she heard Phoebe's next start- 
ling words, that she felt as if the possibility of passive 
endurance was over for her now ; and yet she listened 
in awe-struck silence, compelling herself to make no 
outward sign. 

* My wishes, of course, are all bound up in Jack ; 
and his happiness must be my only consideration 
now,' said the dying girl. * He feels that is so too ; 
he knows I have outlived all envy, jealousy, and 
uncharitableness ; and therefore he had a right to 
trust me, as I begged him to do. I seem to see 
everything so much clearer now than ever I did 
before; and I think I understand about all you 
others better than you understand yourselves. So, 
the last time Jack was with me, he told me the truth 
about everything ; and instead of being angry, as I 
used to be, when I was up and about like the rest of 
you, I listened very quietly to all he had to say. And 
then I talked it over quite calm and sensible-like, and 
told him what I believe to be right and best for him. 
He, as I told him, and now repeat to you again — he 
is my only consideration now. And if — if — even the 
doctor should be in the wrong, and I should get 
better, as I have done before, nothing could make 
any difference ; for I feel that his happiness is much 
more precious to me than my own ; and that's a real 
Christian feeling, and just as it should be, — isn't it, 
Nell } ' A wan smile flitted over Phoebe's face as 
she added, * Don't you think that even the clergyman, 
whom I know you are longing to go and bring to me, 
Would agree that my heart's in the right place after 
all, although I've earned my daily bread by dancing 
on the light fantastic — ' 

* Phoebe dear, good, unselfish Phoebe,' pleaded Nell, 
* let us pray together here now, just you and I, dear. 
Let us say " Our Father," and we shall both feel the 
better and the happier for it.' . ^ 
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That was truly Nell's feeling, and she was most 
earnest in her appeal. It was with a throb of sincere 
satisfaction that she felt Phcebe*s hands resting pas- 
sively in her own eager clasp. She threw herself 
down by the bedside, in an attitude of devout suppli- 
cation, and held those consenting hands closely folded 
in her own. 

* Our Father,' she began, timidly, and then paused. 

* Say it with me, or after me, Phoebe dear ; you'll 
feel so much better, so much more peaceful then ; 
believe — ' 

* I've more to say to you yet, my dear ; much more 
before I can listen to you, or before we can pray 
together,' cried Phcebe, with sudden impatience. 

She freed her hands from Nell's clasp, with a quick, 
nervous movement, and she fixed her darkly-wistful 
eyes upon Nell's alarmed face again with renewed 
interest and animation. A sickening feeling of dis- 
may and disappointment possessed the latter. She 
rose in haste, and, following some undefined impulse, 
was about to move towards the door. She felt choked, 
miserable ; she longed for fresh air ; she longed to run 
out and away — away from the sound of Phoebe's faint 
whispers, away from all knowledge of Jack and — her 
rival. 

Before she had time to follow this sudden desire, 
however, Phoebe became aware of the other's inten- 
tion, and partly raising herself with a tremendous 
effort, she seized her visitor's arm with a strong com- 
pelling grip, and so forced her to return close to the 
side of the bed again. 

* You must — ^you shall hear me, Nell Trevor ! ' she 
cried, excitement lending fictitious strength to her 
voice, and a new brilliance to her large dark eyes. 
* You need not shrink away from me ! ' she continued, 
breathlessly. * You can hide nothing from me now ! 
I know all, all ! Jack told me how he had made love 
to you ; and then he told me about a lady, a real high- 
born lady — young and rich and beautiful. He said 
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her name was Rosamond, and that if he had not felt 
himself bound to you, he would have tried to win her 
for his wife. And — listen to me, Nell Trevor — that 
Rosamond is the girl Jack Clifford must marry. 
Neither you, my dear, nor me could ever have con- 
tented him. He's a real gentleman born and bred, 
you see, and his tastes lie that way, and he must 
have money too; and he has every right to expect 
it. Now mark my words, child. You have taken a 
solemn, binding oath, and what you have sworn is to 
help me. You ctin help me, whether I'm dead or 
alive — by securing Jack's happiness, and that will 
follow upon his marriage with this rich and lovely 
Miss Rosamond. You know her; he said you did. 
That will give you the power to carry out what you 
have sworn by my death — * 

* Phoebe ! ' screamed Nell wildly, flinging her arms 
about the already drooping figure, and vainly striving 
to raise it once more. 

, Her terrified cry echoed wildly through the house, 
and was caught by Jack Clifford's startled ear as he 
began to ascend the stairs. 

He quickened his steps, rushing up and on in 
growing alarm. 

When he flung the door of the attic wide, he saw 
that he had come — too late ! 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

SHE MADE NO SIGN. 



* Nell, what in the wide world has kept you out all 
the morning like this ? ' exclaimed Mrs Hall, in tones 
of surprise and reproach, as her daughter entered the 
sitting-room, and found to her dismay that the dinner 
had actually been put upon the table without her 
assistance. 
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turbing her about that miserable theatre the minute 
she sits down ? * 

• Mrs Hall objected to all stage talk on principle, 
and she particularly resented the fact of having Neir^ 
professional advancement made into a subject of such 
vast importance and congratulation. 

* Whatever kept you out so long this morning, my' 
darling?* she inquired, looking up at Nell in her 
turn. Her immediate anxiety was to divert her 
daughter's attention from that stupid * stage talk,*' 
and to. concentrate it on the much more important 
news she desired to communicate. 

* Sir Hercules has called here twice this morning/ 
she announced, sententiously. * And he was quite 
vexed because he did not see you.* 

* I saw him on the Embankment,' said Nell, ' and 
he gave me a drive in his phaeton.' 

As she spoke, she wondered if it really was on 
this very day all that had happened, and only a 
few hours ago. 

* He must have met you just after he first came here 
then,* remarked Mrs Hall. 

She also was wondering much ; but the direction 
of her thoughts was into the future. 

'Sir Hercules told me he had called upon you, 
mum dear,* said Nell ; * and also that you had in- 
formed him of my probable destination.* 

* And have you been acting the leading lady, and 
driving about ever since, Nell?* asked John Hall 
sharply. 

' Oh no, father,' Nell answered, simply and directly ; 
*I should not have trespassed on any gentleman's 
good-nature to such an extent. We took a turn on 
the Embankment, went up as far as Westminster, and 
then back to the Strand, where I had to get things 
for—' 

* Of course, yes ; and where are the things, child ?' 
Risked her mother hastily. *You took the bag out 
with you ; where is it now ? ' 
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* I — I have left it — forgotten it/ said the poor girl, 
who felt as if her words were choking her. 

/ That bag was lying on the floor of the attic where 
she had left Jack alone with his dead. . • . 

John HalPs attention had been roused by Nell's 
account of her drive, and he listened eagerly to all 
the girl said. She spoke so simply, that the momen- 
tary anxiety begotten in his mind by Mrs Blenkin- 
sop*s spiteful warning vanished as doubtful mists do 
before the sun's penetrating gleams. 

In this instance the sun was the light of truth which 
shone in NelFs steadfast eyes. 

But even as John Hall realised that gratifying fact, 
and hastily accused Henrietta Maria of all uncharit- 
ableness, the manifest signs of trouble in Nell's wan 
face perplexed him afresh. 

* How strange that Sir Hercules never told me he 
had met you when he came back the second time ! * 
commented Mrs Hall. She had been silently pur- 
suing the secret train of thought which engrossed 
her all this time. 

Even the bag and its much-required contents were 
forgotten as she looked across at Nell's face again, 
with a wondrously tender anxiety visible upon her 
own. 

John Hall saw and noted this expression, with 
increasing perplexity. 

Had the women some secret of which he was 
entirely ignorant ? Was it something they feared to 
tell him about ? 

Again the remembrance of Mrs Blenkinsop's word 
of warning, so mysteriously whispered to him just 
after her husband had communicated the news of 
Nell's speedy promotion, recurred to and troubled 
him. 

There certainly was something unusual going on, 
for his wife, though pre-occupied, looked pleased and 
happy, while Nell's miserable little face was painful 
to see. 
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* ril bide my time/ thought honest John, and, as 
was his wont, took refuge in his pipe and — silence. 

Nell, silent also, now busied herself with clearing 
the things away from the dinner-table, and Mrs Hall 
retired to her room to rest an hour. This was her 
post-prandial practice. Presently, just as Nell had 
nerved herself to open her poor little overburdened 
heart to her father, who would understand, comfort 
and yet make no fuss about her confidences,. Mrs Hall 
called her daughter. 

* I thought you were sleeping, mum dear,' said Nell, 
hastily entering the room. 

* I cannot possibly close my eyes, child, until I 
know alll whispered her mother breathlessly. * Shut 
the door, my dear, and come here to me and tell me 
the whole truth.' 

Nell approached the bed, and seated herself on the 
edge of it. 

' My own darling,' continued Mrs Hall, raising her-' 
self, and taking Nell's hands closely into her own, 

* tell me everything ; you must know how anxious I 
am to hear it all. Is it as — as he has led me to 
expect ? * 

Stunned and miserable as Nell certainly felt, she 
could scarcely refrain from smiling at her mother's 
evident and wholly unintelligible excitement. For 
a moment the girl had been terrified by an unreason- 
able fear of the drift of her mother's inquiries about 

* the whole truth.' 

A very little reflection, however, convinced her that 
her alarm was groundless. No hint of that tragedy 
in Cobbler's Row could have reached Alpha Street 
as yet. 

* Tell me what troubles you, and what you want 
to know, dear mum ? ' she said, tenderly. * Your 
hands are quite feverish, dear, and you looked flushed 
and strange. What is it all about ? ' 

* About Sir Hercules, my darling child,' said Mrs 
Hall, speaking with unabated eagerness. * What has 
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he said to you ? Why was he so anxious, and in 
such haste ; and why did he come back a second 
time, and never tell me that he had met you, and 
taken you into his carriage ? ' 

* Indeed, I don't know why, mum dear,' said Nell, 
smiling at her mother's extraordinary eagerness. * I 
am sure there was no secret about our meeting,' she 
added ; * and as Mrs Blenkinsop and Minnie Rogers 
both saw us, all the world and his wife — ' 

'Don't be frivolous, child. This is no time for 
jesting,* Mrs Hall interrupted, hastily. Then, with a 
sudden change of tone and manner from reproof to 
pathos, she continued, * Did he speak to you about 
your father, Eleanor, about himself, or on behalf of 
the Kentingtown family ? * 

This was the first time that Mrs Hall had for- 
gotten Jack Clifford's reiterated injunction to secrecy. 

Nell, who consequently had never had cause to 
associate Sir Hercules in any fashion with the aristo- 
cratic relatives of her poor father, was now wholly at 
a loss to understand the drift of her mother's last 
remark. 

* What connection is there between the Renting* 
towns and Sir Hercules ? ' she inquired, hastily. 

Her mother at once realised the indiscretion into 
which her anxiety had betrayed her. 

* They are neighbours in the county,' she explained, 
somewhat vaguely, *and so I thought that in the 
course of conversation you — or he — ' 

Nell was instantly aware of her mother's embarrass- 
ment, though quite at a loss to account for it. 

* We only spoke about the theatre, dear mum,' she 
said. *And Sir Hercules, who knows Mrs Powell 
personally, told me — ' 

* Oh dear I oh dear ! ' moaned Mr Hall ; * that 
theatre will be your ruin, child ; and the disgrace and 
worry of it will kill me. Are you blind, Nell ? Can 
yo\x or w'U you not see that Sir Hercules is in love 
with you ; that he wishes you to be known to his 
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relations ; that he watched you talking to Miss Rosa- 
mond as a hen watches the duckling she has hatched, 
poor creature ? Don't laugh, my child ! If you only 
knew how harassed and anxious I am, and how I 
feel this to be quite the most important moment of 
your life ! Why, Nell, if you were Lady Lawrance, 
we should be received by all the nobility, you would 
be among the leading ladies in the county, and your 
father's family would be bound to come forward and 
acknowledge you/ 

*If, and if, and if! Oh, mum dearest!' cried Nell 
hastily, — she tried to smile, but there were tears in 
her eyes — * what very strange castles in the air your 
iditicy has led you to build for me ! One of them, 
however, though it has no likelihood of existence, 
except in your imagination, I must demolish in- 
stantly. No mistake shall be possible on that head. 
** yjf " — ril quote your own expression — at any time 
one of these visions of yours should be realised, let 
me most positively, most solemnly, assure you that 
nothing would ever induce me to shake hands with 
any one member of that aristocratic family which has 
chosen to ignore us utterly in these later years, and — 
shame upon them, one and all ! refused to help my 
darling mother, when she was lonely, poor, a widow, 
and in sad trouble.' 

Nell's eyes flashed as she spoke, and her little hand 
was clenched in an access of sudden passion, which 
electrified her mother. She stretched out her arms 
and flung them around her daughter, on whose pant* 
Ing bosom she rested her head. 

She had passed through considerable excitement 
during the past hour, and Nell's sudden declaration of 
tenderness and independence fairly overwhelmed. her ; 
but she found relief in a shower of tears. . 

The abrupt closing of the outer door of the sitting- 
room caused Nell to raise her head, and as she 
listened, she freed herself from her mother's clinging 
embrace. 
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* It is Sir Hercules ; I know his voice ; he has 
actually come a third time this very day ! ' whispered 
Mrs Hall eagerly. 

Her pale face was flushed, and the eyes with which 
she regarded her daughter were none the less brilliant 
for the tears still standing in their lashes. Indeed, she 
looked so handsome, by reason of her sudden excite- 
ment, that Nell remarked it. 

* You look beautiful, mum,' she said. ' I am sure, if 
Sir Hercules has any taste, he comes here solely for 
the pleasure of looking at, and talking to, you* I 
shall positively have to warn father to look after you 
better. We must really put an end to this reckless 
flirtation.' She laughed quite merrily as she spoke, 
pleased to see her mother brightening under this 
innocent badinage. 

Mrs Hall had left her bed, and with Nell's assist- 
ance was exchanging her white wrapper for her usual 
black gown. 

* You must admit that this third visit points to 
something quite extraordinary, child,' she said, argu- 
mentatively. 

* Here's father coming with an explanation,* said 
Nell, as Mr Hall stealthily entered the room. 

* Oh, you are not asleep, my dear,' he whispered, 
very audibly. * I'm glad of that, for it would have 
seemed odd to pack up and start off" without bidding 
you good-bye. Yes; you may well look astonished, my 
dears I Good-bye it is, and at once too. Sir Hercules 
has just come in, and he wants me to go down to 
Silverbeach with him this very afternoon. As we're 
slack at the theatre just now, and he's anxious to 
push matters forward a bit at his place, I've accepted 
his offer, and we're to start at once. Go in and see 
him, both of you, and let me get into my Sunday 
clothes, if you please.' 

John, usually so calm and methodical in looks and 
speech, was quite eager and excited himself at the 
sudden prospect of a week's relaxation in the country. 
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* Tm actually going to carry your good husband off 
nolens volens^Vixs Hall/ said Sir Hercules, when the 
ladies joined him in the sitting-room. ' I hope you 
will forgive me. And in proof of your doing so, 
I shall expect you and your daughter to come and 
stay with us for a day or two, just to cheer Mr Hall 
up a bit, or else we shall have him pining for his home 
too much. You will induce your mamma to come 
down, will you not, Miss Trevor?' he added, turning 
anxiously to the girl as he spoke, and observing the 
pained, weary look in her face, which, thanks to her 
mother's intense pre-occupation, had hitherto remained 
unnoticed. * I have to congratulate you on your swift 
promotion,' he said. 'It seems to have come in 
answer to the wish you expressed this morning, do 
you remember ? ' 

Oh yes ; Nell remembered it all too well. She 
bent her head in silent acquiescence ; she was in no 
mood for further retrospection as yet. 

* Nell, my girl, all this has come so sudden like, 
that IVe actually forgotten to give you Blen.kinsop's 
message,' said John Hall, putting his lately brushed 
head inside the door. 

*0h, then you don't know about it?' asked Sir 
Hercules promptly. 

* You are to be at the theatre at eleven sharp to- 
morrow morning, Nell,* continued John Hall eagerly. 
His toilet was not sufficiently advanced to admit of 
his entering the room. * You're to take Fanny Dale's 
part on Monday night, and a special rehearsal has 
been called for to-morrow. You've got the book of 
the play, my girl, so study up to-night, and let 
me have a line just to say how it's all going, will 
you ? ' 

* It seems too good to be true,* whispered Nell, 
meeting John when he came into the room clad in his 
Sunday clothes. He looked as ill at ease in the 
broadcloth as he felt. 

* I knew you'd be pleased, my girl,' he whispered, in 
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answer to Nell's comment ; * and I greatly desired to 
tell you all that took place at the Sphere this morn- 
ing, and give you a word of advice and caution for 
the future ; but mother can't abear to hear about the 
theatre, and then — ^ 

* I know, I know it all, father dear,* replied Nell, 
following his eyes, which were turned towards Sir 
Hercules by way of further explanation. 

* Tm quite at your service, sir,' said John, lifting the 
small carpet-bag which held his necessaries. 

* I've brought some fruit and flowers for the ladies/ 
said the gallant old General, ' and I will get them out 
of the phaeton first' Then, taking out his watch, he 
added, 'There's that dilatory Clifford late again, I 
declare. I told him four sharp, and it's only two 
hours since he left me at the club to keep another 
appointment I wonder If all his friends are left 
kicking their heels fc^ half-an-hour to suit my gentle- 
man's pleasure.* 

' Does he go down to Silverbeach with us ? ' asked 
John. 

* Yes,' said Sir Hercules, ' unless he chooses to miss 
our train. We won't be led into following the error 
of his ways, however.' 

* Perhaps he is at the station,* suggested Mrs 
Hall. 

* Not he ; he'd never walk if he had the chance of 
driving; but we shall lose the train also unless we 
make a start now. So I must bid you good-day, 
ladies. Mrs Dalrymple will write and ask you to fix 
an early day on which we may hope to see you both 
at Silverbeach.' 

Having shaken hands with the ladies, Sir Hercules 
departed, closely followed by John Hall. 

Five minutes later Jack Clifford rushed into the 
sitting-room in breathless haste. He was laden like 
a market-gardener, and without any explanation or a 
single look at Nell, who had withdrawn to the farther 
comer of the room the moment he entered it, he 
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placed the flowers and fruit he carried upon the table, 
and hurriedly withdrew again. 

* He met them at the door, and these are the things 
Sir Hercules brought for— j/^ Nell/ said her mother 
pointedly ; and with a beaming smile, she added, 
* Come and look.' 

It was indeed a goodly sight. Temptingly crisp 
strawberries of giant proportions, a pile of glossy 
white-heart cherries, and in a separate basket, bunches 
of luscious hot-house grapes, deep purple some, deli- 
cate wax-green others. * Oh ! and the roses ; only 
look at the roses, Nell !' exclaimed Mrs Hall, in a 
tone of intense gratification. 

' May I come in ? I am so anxious to congratulate 
you, Miss Nell/ said Jim Crane, standing doubtfully 
on the threshold of the door, which had remained 
open after Jack's hasty departure. 

At sight of the wonderful exhibition before him, 
Jim paused irresolutely. The story Mrs Blenkinsop 
had so spitefully related in the greenroom about 
^ell and her aged adorer flashed through the hapless 
comedian's mind with lightning rapidity. 

How came such priceless treasures as those spread 
out before his astonished eyes in Nell's humble home ? 

Mrs Hall, prompted by that subtle instinct which 
often leads women to do or say exactly the thing 
required to dispel a monientary embarrassment, 
turned to poor perplexed Jim, and with a fine smile 
said, — 

* You are surprised at the display of such luxuries 
here, Mr Crane. You shall help us to enjoy them 
presently, will you not ? An old friend — ^a friend of 
poor Mr Trevor's family — has sought us out of late, 
and he has just called and presented these good 
and welcome gifts to us. Most considerate, was it 
not?' 

* Very,' answered Jim concisely. He felt as if a 
stone had fallen from his heart. Nell listened to, but 
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did not look at, her mother. This second and more 
extraordinary allusion to the friendship between Sir 
Hercules and the Kentingtown family impressed her 
considerably. There was some ground for such 
words, of which she knew nothing. Was it possible 
that Jack had any part in this mystery also ? 

Before Mrs Hall had spoken, it occurred to Jim 
that he might perchance be invited to taste some of 
that wonderful fruit, and he had mentally, but most 
tragically, resolved that he would rather accept a 
spoonful of deadly poison from Nell's fair fingers than 
a single one of those tempting strawberries. 

Were not they the gifts of some vile old schemer, 
who made clandestine appointments with Nell, the 
pure and beautiful Nell, who surely could . never be 
led to do real wrong, but who, no doubt, had already 
been sorely tempted by some wealthy and perfidious 
aristocrat ? 

Such furious thoughts were raging in poor Jim's 
would-be-tragic mind, when Mrs Hall's calm state- 
ment suddenly and effectually dispelled all his sus- 
picions. Of course the gifts had been openly and 
honestly bestowed by an old friend of the Trevor 
family — one of those noble Kentingtowns, no doubt. 

Confound that wicked, insinuating old mother Blen- 
kinsop ; she was always trying to make mischief one 
way or another. Had not Fanny Dale complained of 
her loudly and bitterly this very morning ? 

While Jim was thus pondering, his eyes rested 
upon the beautiful roses again, which Nell was already 
carefully arranging in a glass dish, and he remembered 
a certain bunch of spring flowers which Nell had 
taken from his trembling fingers a while ago. 

Was it a short while, or very, very long since that 
20th of April ? 

It might have been a century for aught poor Jim 
could tell, for existence had seemed a blank since. 
On that day it had seemed to him as though he had 
entered upon a new life ; a life irradiated by her 
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graceful smiles, and the soft pressure of her dainty 
little hand. 

She had certainly never looked at or spoken to him 
since, as she had done that evening before her memor- 
able dibut at the Sphere. 

Minna Rogers had often told him that Nell despised 
him ; lately she had supplemented this pleasant in- 
formation by the statement that Nell, like * the rest 
of them,' had fallen in love with handsome Jack 
Clifford. 

Minna was probably right, and poor Jim's future 
must henceforth become a blank. 

The only ray of light in that gloomy prospect was 
the fact of its essential tragedy. 

Such suffering off the stage must surely fit him for 
every sort of lugubrious character on. 

* There is a call for rehearsal at eleven to-morrow, 
as I suppose you know. Miss Trevor,' he said, rous- 
ing himself from his melancholy retrospection by an 
effort. * You did not look in to-day ; have you heard 
of the battle royal between Mrs Blenkinsop and 
Fanny Dale ? ' 

* No,' , said Nell ; ' I thought something particular 
had occurred ?' she added, inquiringly. 

* Those ladies, it appears, had a scene in the green- 
room,' answered Jim, pleased to launch into explana- 
tion. * It must have been rather like the quarrel in 
the FilU de Madame Angoty from all accounts; 
though, strange to say, they were "arguing" about 
a woman' — (here Jim blushed fiery red, and stam- 
mered most uncomfortably), * a — a lady, I mean, and 
not about a man. Mrs Blenkinsop had said some- 
thing spiteful about some absent friend pf Miss Dale's, 
and then there ensued what Horatio Spanker described 
as a right royal row.' 

* And how did it end ? ' asked Nell, quite innocent 
of-the fact that she had been the cause of the quarrel. 

* It ended by Mrs Powell being appealed to, and 
when she walked into the room, she said, " Miss Dale, 
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this is the second time within a month that there has 
been this kind of thing, and it really must be stopped 
at once and for ever. I request you to accept — '^ 

* Here Fanny interrupted with all her usual sauct- 
ness, " Don't let us trouble to argufy, Mrs Powell," 
she said, laughing. ^ You know as well as I, that no 
four walls could ever hold that crusty old curmudgeon 
of a Blenkinsop (Mrs, not Mr) and — your humble 
servant" With this Fanny made a most elaborate 
curtsey. " If quite convenient to you, Mrs Powell," 
she said, " neither you nor I need talk about accept- 
ing notice to quit, and all that sort of treasury gram- 
mar ; but ril just take my last week's money, and 
go. I know you won't fling my agreement in my 
face after what's happened — will you now ? " 

*"I will accept your resignation, Miss Dale," Mrs 
Powell said, in her grandest manner ; and Mrs Blen- 
kinsop rushed out of the room to vent her rage on 
poor Mr Andy, no doubt' 

Jim had told the story admirably. His tragic in- 
spiration and inclination were both forgotten in the 
very humorous recapitulation of the quarrel scene. 
Nell had listened and smiled a bit, and even Mrs 
Hall could not help being interested by the vivacious 
recital. 

* Of course I witnessed the last part of the scene 
myself,* explained Jim ; * for I followed Mrs Powell 
into the greenroom, and then the rehearsal was fixed 
for to-morrow.' 

* Is it a general call } * asked Nell. 

* We're all to be there but Clifford,' answered Jim 
quickly. 

He glanced at Nell's face as he spoke; but she 
made no sign* 

* He is such a favourite with Mrs Powell, and with 
every one, in fact ' (Jim promptly corrected himself), 
' that if he happens to get an invitation to some swell's 
house, he manages to obtain leave of absence from 
the theatre also, no matter how much he is wanted.' 
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* I have no doubt we shall get on very well without 
him/ said Nell, with a smile. 

And he will be at Silverbeach making love to fair 
Rosamond^ she thought ; but still she made no sign. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ROSAMOND ASSERTS HERSELF. 

The night following Miss Trevor's dibutzX the Sphere 
had been a sleepless one for Mrs Dalrymple. 

As Sir Hercules so suddenly left her at the hotel, 
he uttered words which, to his sister's ultra-sensitive 
ears, sounded almost menacing ; and fully aware that 
from his point of view she had been to blame, she now 
secretly reproached herself. So absorbed was she by 
her troubled reflections, that she forgot she was not 
alone ; and once the sitting-room door had closed 
after her brother's hasty exit, she remained silent and 
pre-occupied. 

Rosamond, who usually read her mother's gentle 
face like a page in an oft-conned volume, perused it 
in great perplexity that night. 

' What was the meaning of all that odd talk be- 
tween you and uncle, darling mother ? * the girl cried, 
flinging herself upon the floor at Mrs Dalrymple'a 
feet. 

She wound her arms about her mother's waist, and 
looked up into her troubled eyes, with an expression 
of intense curiosity in her own. * Tell me, do tell me ! 
There is some mystery which I don't understand, and 
I must have it all explained, dear, and at once. You 
and I have never had any secrets from each other ; 
do not let us begin now. I feel as if I was out in the 
dark and cold, forgotten and alone.' 

She was speaking in her most childlike manner, and 
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^he tone of her coaxing voice was quite pathetic ; but 
neither by word nor snmile was she answered or en- 
couraged. Then, what had been perplexity changed 
to displeasure, and there was neither pleading nor 
coaxing in the tone in which she added, — 

* That was all a myth about Lady M*Ewan being 
in town ; for, of course, you would have told me of 
her invitation if you had received it. I could scarcely 
refrain from remonstrating when you said it was on 
my godmother's account we could not return home, 
as uncle so much wished us to do. It will ngt be a 
bit nice nor even proper ' (here Rosamond could not 
repress a smile), * for those ladies to come down to 
Silverbeach, and find poor dear uncle left all alone in 
his glory to entertain them. 

* If Lady M*Ewan really is in town, and you are 
bent on having luncheon with her to-morrow, why not 
let me go home with uncle in the morning, and help 
him do the honours of the place when our guests 
arrive?' 

* Don't talk nonsense, Rosamond ! * said Mrs Dal- 
rymple, with asperity. She herself was surprised at 
the harsh tone of her usually gentle voice, and Rosa- 
mond sprang to her feet in absolute amazement. 

* Mother, what has happened ? ' she cried ; and as 
no reply was vouchsafed, a flush of impatience stained 
her fair face, and she stamped her little feet in angry 
protest. It was the spoilt child's first experience ot 
a disappointment. Hitherto matters had always been 
referred to her for arbitration, and her approval was 
wont to give the casting vote for or against any pro- 
posed innovation at Silverbeach. 

The actual fact of this deference to her wishes was 
not acknowledged in so many words ; but practical 
experience had long since taught fair Rosamond her 
power, and she revelled in it. This unexpected check 
had the effect of a sudden twitch at a curb, the very 
existence of which had never been suspected, and the 
girl resented it much as a high-spirited filly might do. 
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She tossed her pretty head defiantly, and with an air 
of conviction she cried, — 

* I know the secret now ; I see the whole truth, 
mother I You don't like Miss Trevor and her mamma 
being invited to Silverbeach at all, and you have de- 
termined to stay away on purpose to avoid them/ 

Still Mrs Dalrymple was silent. After a moment's 
reflection Rosamond placed her hand under her 
mother's chin, and lifted the delicate face up for 
closer inspection. But Mrs Dalrymple was in no 
playful mood, and resented this unwelcome scrutiny. 
She lowered her eyelids and compressed her lips. 

* I see you cannot deny the soft impeachment, 
mother,' said Rosamond, moving back a step or two. 
She used a bantering expression, but there was no 
smile on her lips either, and her voice sounded 
ftlmost harsh. 

Fair Rosamond was baffled and angry. It was her 
sovereign pleasure to receive these people from the 
theatre, and she had no idea of being baulked in this 
manner. Unconsciously she clenched her fists ; and 
when Mrs Dalrymple, surprised by an ominous silence, 
looked up, she beheld a new and most startling ex- 
pression upon her daughter's countenance. That 
face, which hitherto had ever appeared as the face of 
an angel — holy, calm, sweet and fair, was scarcely 
recognisable. A cloud of passionate anger over- 
shadowed the ingenuous brow ; the lips so wont to 
i^nile were protruding in a pout that was not pleas- 
ant to see, and something like a threatening flash 
lurked in the depths of the erst limpid eyes. 

* Rosamond ! ' exclaimed her mother, horrified by 
this transformation in her child's appearance. 

* I know I look angry,' cried the girl defiantly ; * but 
I am sure I feel a thousand times angrier than I pos- 
sibly could look. I began to be afraid of something 
like this while uncle was here ; but I gave you the 
benefit of the doubt then. Now I am quite convinced 
that my suspicions were justified. You invented the 

o 
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whole of that story about our town engagement Just 
to baulk uncle and me of our anticipated pleasure. 
It was too bad of you, mother ; but we will not 
stand it, neither he nor I. You don't like theatres, 
nor actors, nor actresses. I adore them all, and so 
does poor dear Uncle Hercules. How grieved he 
looked when he said, ^'Faut de mieuXy I must en- 
deavour to show them how welcome they are to 
me!"' Rosamond repeated her uncle's words with 
a regretful tone; but no sooner had she uttered 
them than she continued, more vehemently, *Wel: 
come ! Of course they are welcome. I only wish 
I might be there to prove my words. How morti- 
fied uncle must feel to find that we leave him in 
the lurch just when these particular friends are com- 
ing down \ As they are socially not our equals, they 
deserve an especial amount of courtesy and con^ 
sideration, of course.* 

* Rosamond, how can you speak to me, to your 
most loving mother, in that tone ? ' cried Mrs Dalr 
rymple, in pained appeal. 

But Rosamond was past heeding either the suppli- 
cating voice or the pitiful look. 

* I shall always say what I feel to be right, either 
to you or to anyone else, mother,' she declared, with 
emphasis. * I know you have put us both entirely \xi 
the wrong in this matter, and you have acted against 
your own convictions too. How often have you 
lectured me on the subject of uncle's supremacy at 
home ! ** He is the master," you have always said ; 
" and he must never be thwarted or interfered with in 
^ny way whatsoever." Now you are actually flying 
in the face of your own teaching. Uncle was more 
than angry just now — he was deeply hurt ; and he is 
not the man to suffer this sort of opposition without 
resenting it.* 

Rosamond paused, breathless. She was surprised 
by her own vehement eloquence. It was the first 
time in her placid young life that passion had moved 
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oer to defiance. The emotion was decidedly exhilar- 
ating. Youth is prone to do battle, and there was 
all the charm of novelty in assuming this bellicose 
attitude towards a gentle and most indulgent parent. 

As Rosamond paused, both were startled at the 
lengths to which their first hasty words had , led 
them. 

The girl was vibrating to the passionate sounds of 
her own changed voice ; but her mother was literally 
trembling with an emotion which resembled fear. 

She rose from her chair now, and turning her 
troubled gaze upon her rebellious child, said, depre- 
catingly, — 

' Let this painful discussion end here, at once and 
for all time, Rosamond. It is half-past one o'clock ; 
we are both fatigued, and your nerves, my child, are 
overstrung. We shall be able to review the position 
calmly, dispassionately, to-morrow. I shall think the 
jnatter over quietly during the night, and try to find 
some way in which I can meet your wishes and those 
of your uncle.' 

She was lighting her candle as she spoke, and 
moved to and fro, lifting the taper to the gas, etc. 

Rosamond stood listlessly at the further side of the 
table. She was too much pre-occupied to offer her 
mother any sort of assistance. Only when those 
welcome words of a possible concession smote on her 
expectant ears did she glance at Mrs Dalrymple^ 
whose pale, pained face looked like yielding. 

The girl's heart gave a throb. She had not fought 
her battle in vain ; and if she had once gained the 
day, she should know the extent of her power, and 
would be ready to assert herself on future occasions 
if needfuL 

The mother, meanwhile, was also fighting a battle ; 
conscience, duty and inclination were all at war 
within her gentle bosom. Her Rosamond, the win- 
some, tractable child, had terrified her by the exhibi- 
tion of a temper, the existence of which the mother 
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had never suspected, because it had never, in any 
sense, been provoked. 

And Hercules had left them both in anger ; and 
the child, speaking with all the emphasis of convic- 
tion, had declared his anger to be just 

Was it so, and would it not only be politic, but 
absolutely right, for her to yield to her brother's 
wishes ? If so, whither would this injudicious inti- 
tnacy with actresses and scene-painters lead ? 

Like all weak and vacillating natures, Ada Dal- 
rymple was apt to multiply her grievances by the 
use of the promiscuous s^ which denotes an unlimited 
plural. 

Rosanlbnd, awaiting her mother's next words in 
siletice, had a shrewd suspicion of the conflicting 
ideas at work in her parent's mind, but the modus 
tfperandi interested her not at all. It was the result 
Ishe was so anxiously expecting. If she could obtain 
what she desired, her mother's pain in yielding would 
hot cause her a moment's uneasiness. 

Nell had already learnt to regard unselfishness as. a 
holy creed. 

Rosamond was as ignorant of the deeper significa- 
tion of the word as she was of the practice of it. 

* Perhaps we can arrange to go home to-morrow, 
after we have been to see your godmother, Rosa- 
mond,' said Mrs Dalrymple, having completed her 
mentaJ summing up of pros and cons. ' We certainly 
will endeavour to do so, as you think your uncle 
would not approve of our absence. I really had no 
idea this was a matter of such importance either to 
him or — to you, my child.* 

Mrs Dalrymple spoke with some hesitation, and 
with evident effort ; but Rosamond only heard the 
welcome words. 

•Darling mother, forgive mfe for my wicked and 
hasty temper I ' she cried, swiftly crossing the room, 
and flinging her arms about her mother's neck. A 
momentary sense of contrition overwhelmed the spoilt 
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child. Her victory once assured, it occurred to her 
that the way in which she had fought for it had been 
hurtful to her kind mother as well as herself ; but this 
wholesome pang of repentance spent itself in that 
impulsive embrace, and the dominant idea in her 
mind was still the elation which accompanies success. 

Mrs Dalrymple, exhausted by the violence of such 
unwonted emotions, was simply thankful to clasp her 
repentant child to her heart again. 

* Good-night, my dear ; God bless you ! ' ^he said, 
quietly, and so went away to her room ; but sleep 
was a stranger to her pillow that night, while Rosa- 
mond's slumber was peaceful and sweet as tha,t of 
heedless young maidens is wont to be. She rose 
fresh and radiant as the sunny morning itself-r-the 
morning of that eventful Sunday on which Jack 
Clifford told his love to Nell, and looked into fair 
Rosamond's eyes with an expression of such very 
tender interest in his own. 



CHAPTER XX. 

ROBERTA, 

Heedless young maidens, like Rosamond, sleep as 
the children do, sweetly and soundly, and rise radiant 
as the summer morning. 

More thoughtful maidens, however young they be, 
occasionally spend the long lonely hours of the night 
considering. 

Nell eagerly sought the longed-fqr solitude of her 
little chamber in the evening of that long day, the 
morning of which had been Fhcebe Miller's last 

No word had been spoken by Jack in the awful 
presence of the dead ; and Nell had hurried from it 
the moment she realised that her aid was no longer 
required. 
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On the stairs she met Sally, to whom she whispered 
the news. 

The ballet-girrs merry face lengthened consider- 
ably, but she neither changed colour nor wept. 

* Don't you take on so, Miss Trevor,* she said, 
quietly. * You're not a bit used to these sort of 
things, I can see, and they upset you. I've had a 
deal of trouble in my time, though no one would 
think it to see and hear me ; and I've had to do with 
sickness, and death too. So I'm both able and will- 
ing to look after all that's wanted here now for the? 
poor soul. Jack Clifford will help for the money 
part, of course, and the rest I can do. So you make 
haste and get away home, Miss Trevor, for I declare 
you look like a ghost yourself.' 

So Nell went her way, and throughout the long 
afternoon and evening she resolutely put the thought 
of that terrible death-bed aside ; but at night every 
word, every look, every movement of poor Ophelia's 
recurred to her with cruel distinctness. * She made 
me swear it ; ' that was the ever-recurring thought in 
her mind ; and how was she to put her heart into the 
acting of her new part at the theatre to-morrow, while 
this remembrance was haunting and tormenting her ? 
A new part, Roberta Ash worth ; a part Fanny Dale 
had never done justice to, because she was thinking of 
other things, and had not taken the trouble to con- 
centrate her ideas on the subject in hand. That was 
the reason of Fanny's failure. Now that so unex- 
pected> so promising a chance of promotion had come 
to her — Nell — should she also allow it to escape' 
without profiting by it ? 

She was pacing her narrow little chamber as that 
thought occurred to her ; and so occurring, startled 
and roused her. What would father think of her if 
she lost the golden opportunity so suddenly given her, 
and for which even he had appeared both grateful and 
glad ^ 

She had learned the lines of Roberta's part the 
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very night on which Mr Blenkinsop had first whis- 
pered that mysterious hint sibout promotion in her ear; 
and she had continued to watch Fanny Dale with un- 
flagging attention since. But she never said a word 
about the precious intimation the manager had given 
her, either in or out of the theatre. 

The wisdom of John Hall's constant teaching about 
the silence which is discretion, and the error of 
troubling other people with business not immediately 
concerning them, had sufficiently impressed Nell to 
render her very cautious in all her communications ; 
and she accepted Mrs Powell's message as given 
in confidences. Thus it really was intended. 

Nell had been quite long enough in the theatre by 
this time to find out that all was not couleur de rose 
there, as had been her childish impression. The 
narrow horizon of the Sphere was but the boundary- 
line of a miniature world, in which wealth and poverty, 
lazy vice and honest industry jostle one another, much 
as they do in the great world beyond. 

Modest reserve was voted pride or * stuck-up-ish- 
ness ; ' concentrated attention to duty and work was 
sneered at as priggish ; abstinence was unsociable ; 
necessary economy, miserly; and success, however 
well deserved, brought enemies in its train. These 
things Nell had already learnt by personal experience ; 
but they had in nowise disheartened her. She Jonged 
more than ever to arrive at that stage in the theatrical 
career when an actress's position secures her immunity 
from the companionship of those lesser stars with 
whom a modest girl would never willingly associate. 

With * the ladies ' who required perpetual stimulants 
— threepenny-worth of whisky or brandy or gin — to 
* keep them up to the mark,* and whose language was 
as fiery as their beverage, Nell Trevor could not pos- 
sibly have any sympathy ; but for those who went 
about their duties steadily, soberly, with a good heart 
and will, she had the tenderest feelings of professional 
kinship. Many a neat garment, sewn by her swift, 
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clever needle— ^many a cup of beef-tea, cooked on the 
little gas-stove in Alpha Street — was brought sur- 
reptitiously to the theatre, and handed to the good 
girl who worked hard for the weekly stipend which 
helped to keep the family * going at home ; the 
family in this case consisting of five or six children, a 
bedridden mother, and a drunken father, who was far 
worse than none. 

These were the circumstances with which experience 
must sooner or later acquaint all who are intimately 
connected with theatrical life ; and Nell, in her quietly 
observant way, strove to profit by all she saw and 
heard. 

Her goal was ever before her, and Jack alone had 
Hitherto interfered with the bent of her thoughts and 
her ambition. But even his honeyed words had not 
obliterated the fact that promotion might come to 
her ; and though she did not talk about this welcome 
possibility,- she duly strove to prepare herself for it. 
She studied and rehearsed the words and movements 
of Roberta's part with much care and elaboration 
whenever she had an opportunity. This constant 
practice soon familiarised her with the character in 
which she already felt quite at home off the stage ; 
the difficulty would be to act it as naturally before 
an audience. 

*They will expect me to be quite perfect at re- 
hearsal to-morrow, of course,' she thought, flushing 
hotly, as she realised the coming ordeal. * Mr Blen- 
kinsop gave me such very early notice of my chance, 
that he has a right to find me prepared now ; and the 
least I can do is to prove that I have deserved his 
good opinion and that of kind Mrs Powell too. I 
will go through all the scenes very carefully again 
to-night, and I will think of nothing, of nething but 
my work ; then things are sure to go right. I have 
father's word for that.* 

But even as the remembrance of her father, who 
was away at Silverbeach, flashed through her mind. 
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she felt tempted to let her fancy roam to the sumptu- 
ous apartments, the terraced gardens, the shell-lined 
paths, where Jack and — 

* No,' she cried, suddenly springing from her bed, 
on the side of which she had been sitting, * I will not 
think about anything but my part.' And with this pur- 
pose in view she hastily dragged tho chest of drawers 
away from the wall, took the crabbed looking-glasa 
down from its nail, set it up against the water-jug, 
and placed the sputtering, long-wicked candle in 
front of it. 

These preparations for her final rehearsal completed, 
she commenced to recite her lines in audible tones, and 
studied the varying expression of her face with as 
earnest a scrutiny, and as concentrated a desire to do 
justice to her little part, as ever animated any actress 
who loves her work and desires to excel in it 

The bare walls of the little attic, the lurid gleam of 
the tallow candle, that terrifying death-bed scene, the 
inexplicable conduct of Jack, all her past troubles, all 
her present surroundings, were soon entirely forgotten, 
as, indeed, was the existence of a Nell Trevor. 

This smiling maiden, with dancing eyes and 
brightly-flushed cheeks, whose soft dark hair was 
hanging in curling masses over her shoulders, whose 
lips were uttering pretty and melodious words — this 
was Roberta Ashworth, the rustic inginue of the play^ 
the country-bred little sister of Miss Ashworth the 
heiress (Miss Dalgleish), and the thorn in the flesh 
of pompous Mrs D'Almayne (Mrs Blenkinsop), who 
played the part of adventurous widow and tyrannical 
aunt most efficiently. 

Fanny Dale had made rustic simplicity into a 
giggling hoyden. Nell believed that this part might 
be played with tenderness and sprightly humour. In 
her opinion girlish high spirits need not necessarily 
degenerate into loud laughter and rough gestures ; 
nor did it seem likely that the pompous aunt would 
submit to the intentional impertinence of a brazen, 
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shrill-voiced hoyden '; though it was not improbable 
that the innocent home-thrusts of a simple maiden 
who said stinging words without comprehending their 
deeper meaning, would have to be endured by her 
senior. 

All this and much more which appertained to the 
real understanding and correct rendering of Roberta's 
part, Nell had pondered over day after day and night 
after night since first she had been told to * keep an 
eye on Fanny Dale.' 

Miss Dalgleish had said a confidential word to the 
dibutante oti the first night they were alone in the 
dressing-room together, and they had agreed that the 
* second lady* had not done the author's creation 
justice. 

* I should like to see your rendering of such a part 
as Roberta s some day, Miss Trevor,' Miss Dalgleish 
had remarked, with a smile. * When you have gained 
a little more experience, and consequent confidence; 
you might make a success in a character of that kind. 
You would not forget that a merry young girl may 
always te a lady ; but poor Fanny could not possibly 
render a part for which neither Nature nor training 
has fitted her. Burlesque is her forte, and in this 
instance she caricatures a delicate study, which you 
would portray without much effort. • It is only ex- 
perience you lack.' 

' These and many other hints which Miss Dalgleish 
had given her from time to time, were remembered 
and pondered over by thoughtful Nell. 

To-morrow she was to add to her experience ; to- 
morrow a chance of rising in her profession was offered 
to her ; and she agaiin determined to do her utmost 
to prove herself worthy of the good opinion her 
friends entertained of her powers. 

The call for rehearsal was fixed for eleven the 
following morning, and Nell was waiting on the stage 
as that hour struck. 
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Mr Blenkinsop was not in the best of tempers. 
Fanny Dale's sudden departure necessitated extra 
work and a series of fresh rehearsals, to which the 
stage-manager looked forward with the reverse of 
pleasure. He really frowned when he caught sight 
of Nell, and thought of the trouble he was likely to 
have with her in her first speaking part ; and he ac- 
knowledged to himself that his wife had a just cause 
for grievance against Mrs Powell at last, for that 
eccentric manageress had chosen to give this pretty 
little part to a novice, in preference to allowing 
Minnie Rogers to take it. That lady, in a mood of 
marvellous condescension, had actually volunteered 
her services, through the stage-manager; and they 
had been civilly, but absolutely, declined by Mrs 
Powell. * And it was so very good-natured of Minnie,' 
Mrs Blenkinsop commented, with rising wrath, * Of 
course she knew all along that the part was entirely be-' 
neath her in every way, and yet she was willing to take 
it, just to oblige Mrs Powell, and to save you and mef 
from the unnecessary bother of a lot of extra rehearsing, 
for sAe wouldn't want any drill for such a ridiculous 
little study as that of Fanny Dale's.* In spite of 
all this disinterested kindness on Miss Pierrepoint's 
part, and all the urgency of her sister and brother-in- 
law, the manageress of the Sphere persisted in <Je- 
clrning the offer with thanks. 

Most cases have their parallel in history. Within 
this very year of grace, 1879, another tribute of 
•"disinterested self-abnegation,* in the form of a goldert 
wreath, has also been declined with thanks. 

The /acts connected with the complicated business 
of Fanny Dale's successor at the Sphere had been 
so persistently and so urgently explained and com- 
mented on in poor Andy's hearing, that he at last 
succumbed under their crushing weight, and was 
eventually talked into admitting that Mrs Powell had* 
nof acted with her usual discrimination. 

Twenty-four hours of persistent nagging on Mrs 
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Blenkinsop's part, varied by loud complaints from her 
indignant sister, and followed by the final, though 
reluctant, collapse of poor old Andy, had not im- 
proved the temper of either ; and so it happened that 
the stage^manager answered Nell's pleasant ' Good 
morning!* with an omnious frown; but no silence, 
however contemptuous, could convey Mrs Blenkin- 
sop's indignation to its hapless victim. And though 
the ex-juvenile met the aspiring one with ominqusly 
dilated nostrils, compressed lips, and shaking head- 
piece (all of which she could do to perfection), this 
pantomimic exhibition of wrath by no means sufficed 
her, and she presently overwhelmed poor little Nell 
with a perfect torrent of abuse* 

She called her an interloper, a designing minx, a 
bra,zen hussy, a proud ninny, a good-for-nothing 
fiirst, and other equally astounding names. Then Nell, 
listening in silent consternation, was informed that 
while she declared- herself engaged to one man she 
was quite ready to flaunt about town in the carriage 
of another, and so on, and on. 

' But still her tongue ran on, the less 
Of weight it hao, with greater ease \ 
And, with its everlasting clack 
Set all men's ears upon the rack.' 

Mrs Blenkinsop had attacked Nqll within five 
minutes of her appearance on the stage. 

The enraged ex-juvenile was rendered doubly 
furious by the sight of the girl's happy f^cc, as she 
tripped on, in smiling unconsciousness of any evil to 
come, to bid the stage-manager good morning. His 
wife, who had been nursing her wrath ever 9tncc her 
first interview with Nell weeks ago, felt that the right 
moment for an explosion had now arrived, and drove 
her hapless victim before her into thq farther corner of 
the prompt-wing. 

Jim, who was passing, heard the premonitory growl 
of the thunder to come, rushed away to the green- 
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rooin, £ind implored Miss Dalgleish to hasten to the 
rescue of her little /n?/4f*^^- 

Miss Dalgleish, whose strength lay in her self- 
possession, walked quietly upon the stage, watch in 
hand, and showing the latter to Mr Blenkinsop, said, — 

'May We commence now? I have another ap- 
pointment at 12.30, and it is already past 11/ 

The stage-manager was thankful for this opportune 
reminder of the time. Whatever passing annoyance 
he had been worked up to feeling against poor little 
Nell, changed to sincere commiseration when he saw 
that hiis better-half had commenced an attack on the 
innocent inginue, 

Nell had entered the theatre that morning with a 
lighter heart ahd H more hopeful prospect than had 
been hers since the day of her dibut^ therefore Mrs 
Blenkinsop's unexpected reception staggered the poor 
child completely. At this moment things certainly 
looked very badly for the rehearsal of the part of the 
gay and light-hearted Roberta Ashworth. 

Nell had stood listening to her furious accuser in 
perfect silence. Her sweet face had blanched as she 
heard the harsh and insulting words addressed to her, 
but her steadfast eyes had bravely sought those of 
the virago, who dared not meet them. It seemed to 
Nell that this ordeal lasted an hour ; but many cruel 
words may be tsaid in ten minutes by an ill-tempered 
woman who has been nursing her wrkth for a night 
and a day. 

Jim, who had heard the first burst of anger, had 
brought Miss Dalgleish on the scene immediately. 
Other actors and actresses also came trooping on to 
the stage now. Perhaps Jim Crane's urgent appeal 
to Miss Dalgldsh had attracted more attention than 
he ever intended to excite ; that lady was certainly 
followed by half-a-dozen others. 

Mrs Blenkinsop, hearing the familiar sounds of the 
manageress's rustling moirS antique as it brushed 
along the boards, came forth from her coign of 
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vantage in the prompt-wing, and, with a final glare 
of defiance at poor pale Nell, Henrietta Maria stepped 
forth upon the stage. She seated herself imposingly 
upon the sofa, and signified by a movement of her 
head that she was ready and in her place. 

Mrs Powell answered her with a nod, but there 
was no approving smile on her broad, good-humoured 
face. Perhaps a word of the past storm had already 
been carried to managerial ears ; perhaps her quick 
glance had promptly taken in the situation. She 
put her hand on Miss Dalgleish's arm, drew her a 
little aside, and entered into conversation with her 
in an undertone. Presently, raising her voice, she 
said,r^ 

. * What are we waiting for, Mr Blenkinsop ? It is 
fiverand-twenty minutes past eleven, and I want the 
stage cleared by one o'clock, if possible.* 

Five minutes later the rehearsal had commenced in 
due form. 

The first cue to which Roberta had to answer acted 
on Nell as the sight of the hounds does on the young 
hunter. Fortunately she had not exhausted her 
3trength nor wasted her energy in any attempt at 
answering the taunts, which were never intended for 
reasonable refutation or reply. How thankful she 
was to hear Miss Dalgleish's speech, which summoned 
Roberta to take her part in the play 1 But only the 
first few lines had been spoken when there was an 
interruption. A lady entered the stage from the 
upper entrance on the prompt-side, a lady who at- 
tracted and absorbed Nell's entire attention. She 
was young, fair, lovely, and like — ^yes, very like- 
Rosamond Dalrymple. 

. *We have had a call for special rehearsal this 
inorning, and are late, I fear,' said Mrs Powell, 
hurriedly advancing to meet the stranger. The! 
manageress seemed pleased to see her visitor, whose 
hands she took into her own and cordially pressed; 
Then she dragged forth her heavy watch from its 
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resting-place in the ample folds of her gowir. • Your 
appointment was for — ' . 

'I know ; I am at least an hour before my time/ 
said the stranger, with a pretty smile of deprecation. 
* I must humbly apologise. It is my fault entirely ; 
but I can defer my visit until to-morrow, for I am 
interrupting here/ . 

* Don^t go away, my dear,* said Mrs Powell, smiling, 
^I never knew an actress before her time in all my 
long experience ; but if you will come into my room 
and sit down a while, Mr Blenkinsop will send us 
word as soon as the stage is cleared.' 

*This accounts for my exaggerated punctuality," 

said the visitor, holding up her little watch for Mrs 

Powell's inspection. The tiny hands both pointed tp 

, twelve. * It has stopped, and I have gone on, as you 

see/ she said, smiling* 

Nell had listened to and watched her in ever- 
Increasing adniiration. She had never seen anyone 
so fascinating before, and she had never heard so 
musical a voice, except Jack's (this was a mental 
reservation which she considered as due to him). 
Of course, Jack's voice had sounded to Aer as no 
other voice ever could ; but this lady's tones were 
delightful to listen to, and Nell longed to hear her 
speak again. 

* Her voice is soft ; not shrill and like the lark's ; 
But tenderer, graver^- almost hoarse at times | 
As though the earnestness of love prevailed^ 
And quelled all shriller music' 

* If I may have a chair at the side here,* resumed 
the visitor, * I shall like to wait ; and Mr Blenkinsop * 
(she bowed to the stage-manager) * will, I hope, not 
refuse his permission ? * 

* Miss Edith Eliot has only to command/ said poor 
old Andy, in his most guttural tones, and with his 
finest stage manner. 

He advanced as he spoke, placed a chair in the 
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wing for the lady, then, book in hand, returried to his 
duties and his normal position. Miss Edith Eliot 
sat in the wing and watched the rehearsal in silence. 

Her presence, instead of embarrassing, seemed to 
give Nell confidence. Every one knew the name of 
Edith Eliot, and Nell had heard it often, and thought 
of the great actress who bore it as of isome distant 
and beautiful star. 

This star had now come to the Sphere on a very 
practical errand. The lady had organised a travelling 
company. They had lately been on a tour in the 

E)rovinces, and Miss Eliot proposed to take the Sphere 
or a month ot six weeks at the close of its present 
season. She had made an appointment with Mrs 
Powell to settle certain details about scenery, etc., 
and it was necessary for her to have the stage cleared 
before these preliminaries could be satisfactorily 
arranged. 

Miss Eliot, without appearing to look at Nell at all, 
was quite aware of the girl's earnest and admiring 
scrutiny. This is a tribute to which most actresses 
are accustomed, and they naturally receive it as their 
due ; but they appreciate it as the bee do^s the honey, 
which feed6 whilst it delights. 

Roberta Ashworth, once fairly launched in the 
smooth waters of a rehearsal where all other players 
were quite perfect, found herself gliding through the 
scenes with pleasant ease. Mrs Blenkinsop's tirade 
was forgotten, and even Jack (whose part during his 
temporary absfeftce was read by Mr Horatio Spanker) 
was not thought of. The girl's heart was really in 
her work, and once striving to do her duty on the 
stage^ she lost sight of the troubles and perplexities 
which of late had seemed to overwhelm her. 

' You'll do ; and you'll do well, my dear,' said the 
stage-manager, as Nell passed him. 

Mrs Blenkinsop had marched away the moment 
her last lines were spoken. She was in high dudgeon 
still, and had a fresh grievance against the manageress, 
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who had not considered it necessary to introduce hei 
• first old woman * to Miss Edith Eliot. 

' Who is the dear little lady with the pretty figure 
and the speaking eyes ? ' Miss Eliot said, when, the 
rehearsal over, Mrs Powell returned to the stage and 
her visitor. 

'You mean little Miss Trevor, who has just taken 
Fanny Dale's place as ^Roberta ? ' 

'Yes; she is a nice little girl. I have had real 
pleasure in watching her ; she is so earnest about 
her work, too, and seems to enjoy it. She is deter- 
mined to make something of a part which only care- 
ful study could lift out of the round of commonplace, 
and she has read the character so prettily that she 
will make a success of it. Has she been long in the 
profession, and where does she come from ? * 

Mrs Powell, who was delighted by these encomiums 
from so great an authority, told what she knew of 
' little Hairs ' simple history. The manageress natur- 
ally took credit to herself for her discernment of the 
latent talent in a beginner. 

* I have been told I was running a great risk in 
trusting this child with Fanny Dale's part,' she said ; 
' but I knew all along that she was made of the right 
stuff, and is bound to succeed.' 

She rubbed her large hands leisurely as she spoke, 
and her face expanded with a self-satisfied smile. 

Miss Eliot bowed assent to the sentiment, if not to 
the words in which it was clothed. 
. ' I should like to speak to Miss Trevor,* she said \ 
and in another moment Nell found her hand taken 
by that of the great actress, whose lovely grey 
eyes were meeting her own with a very tender 
expression. 

Nell, always impulsive when her heart was touched, 
lifted the stranger's hand reverently to her lips. 

* To meet Miss Edith Eliot is a greater pleasure 
than I had ever hoped for,' she said, simply. 

* I should like you to come and talk to me at home, 

P 
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my child,' said Miss Eliot. * I am staying at No. 3 
Eversfield Road. Can you call to-morrow afternoon ? ' 
Nell would be delighted of course. Her flushing 
cheeks and bright eyes corroborated the statement. 

* I shall expect you at four o'clock/ said the great 
actress ; and thus they parted. 

* I shall look in with Hubert this evening to see 
what that little Miss Trevor makes of her new part/ 
Miss Eliot said, when, their business satisfactorily 
concluded, she was taking leave of the manageress of 
the Sphere. * Have you any agreement with her, 
Mrs Powell?' 

* Oh dear, no ; none whatever,' answered that lady. 
* The poor child was only too delighted to get the 
chance of doing anything on the stage; and this 
sudden rise will, of course, benefit her in every way. 
If she does as well as we think she will ' (this with a 
wink that was meant to be confidential), * I shall 
raise her salary and offer her a regular engagement. 
My leading heavy — Mrs Blenkinsop, the stage-man- 
ager's wife — has taken a wonderful dislike to little 
Hall. It's very trying when you have to cope with 
the old women's tempers as well as the young ones* 
pretensions. Fanny Dale and Mrs B. could never 
agree either.' 

* But Miss Trevor is superior to Fanny Dale in 
every respect/ said Miss Eliot, almost impetuously. 

In truth her kind heart ached at the notion of this 
tender little lady being hustled about among the 
vulgar heavies, and the equally objectionable light 
brigade appertaining to the Sphere. 

' She's better born and bred than Fanny, not a 
doubt of that/ said Mrs Powell, a little surprised at 
her visitor's tone ; * but Dale had regular good stage 
experience, and this child knows nothing.' 

' If she does not satisfy you in her new part, will 
you let me have the chance of asking her to join our 
company?' queried Miss Eliot, after a moment's 
pause. 
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* Oh, I'm quite expecting we shall make something 
of her here, my dear,* answered the manageress 
hastily. *I like the child, and John Hall is more 
than a right hand to me upstairs. I've no idea of 
parting with Nell at all. If she don't suit this part, 
we will find her some other, no doubt* 

Then Miss Eliot left the theatre. But at night she 
was sitting in the stalls with Hubert her brother ; 
and they both watched Nell Trevor with eager atten- 
tion, and came to the conclusion that this was a 
debutante of no common order. 

*She would be a decided acquisition to us,' 
said Mr Eliot, who was himself an actor, and 
managed most of his sister's business for her. * Her 
voice is charming. She moves and speaks like a 
lady.' 

' And has intelligence and ambition,' continued his 
sister warmly. 

* Shall I go and see Mrs Powell, and argue with 
her ? ' asked Hubert, smiling. 

* No,' answered Edith firmly. * We must coerce 
no one in this matter. The dear little girl is coming 
to me to-morrow, and then she shall decide for her- 
self. Probably nothing would induce her to leave 
London ; her home and her mother are here, and she 
will feel herself bound to the manageress who first 
gave her a helping hand.' 

* As if poor old Mother Powell would have a chance 
against you, Edith, if once you resolved on trying 
your powers of persuasion ! * 

He spoke eagerly, and looked into his sister's 
beautiful face with such loving confidence in his own, 
that she slipped her hand under his arm, and pressed 
it gratefully as she answered, — 

* Possibly you over-rate my powers, Hugh ; in any 
case I trust I should never make such bad use of 
them as to tempt anyone to show ingratitude to a 
benefactor.' 

* " Ingratitude is a monster to be strangled in the 
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birth, not to be cherished/^ * answered Hubert, mak- 
ing the quotation with mock solemnity. 

' Here she is again ; I love to watch her pretty,- 
bright face,' said Miss Eliot, as the curtain rose for 
the third act, and disclosed Roberta in evening dress. 

She was no longer * so much padding* for Mrs 
D'Almayne's drawing-room, but one of the principal 
figures in an elaborate tableau^ and presently she dis- 
pJayed a very pretty talent for coquetry in a spirited 
scene with Jack Clifford, the lover of her sister the 
heiress, whose heart (in the play) was torn by the 
conflicting emotions of admiration for the fascinating 
ingenue and inclination for Miss Ashworth's wealth. 

* Jack Clifford is not looking as bright as usual/ 
remarked Mr Eliot, who had watched the stage with 
interest. 

* Perhaps he is not well,' answered Edith. * He 
was absent from rehearsal this morning. Mr Spanker 
read the part' 

* I wonder if Jack has withstood the temptation of 
making love to pretty Miss Trevor.?' said Hubert 
dubiously. * He is certainly not at his ease to-night, 
and she does n6t seem to act co7i amove when alone 
with him. What do you say, Edie ? You are more 
likely to be correct in your ideas than I am/ 

* I hope and trust my new little friend is too much 
taken up with her work to allow herself to be " made 
love to " — as you call it — by any man/ 

* There spoke the actress, not the woman/ answered 
Hubert, with an odd smile. 

' Whoever spoke, the thought was a true woman's/ 
said Edith quietly. And the piece being at an end, 
brother and sister drove home together. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 



Nell, stepping out of the stage-door into the street, 
drew her black shawl closely about her shoulders, 
and secured the thick veil she wore whenever she had 
to walk home alone at night ; an ordeal she still 
dreaded, and with which experience did not seem to 
familiarise her in the least. 

Jim Crane, aware of Mr Hall's absence, offered 
Nell his protection ; but she, actuated by some feeling 
she scarcely dared acknowledge even to herself, per- 
emptorily declined his very humble request She was 
already regretting this seeming unkindness, and really 
wished now that good, faithful Jim was by her side as 
she sallied forth into the noisy crowd pushing its 
rough way along the narrow pavement of the street 
which led to the Strand. 

But a moment later her heart leapt within her, and 
Jim was utterly forgotten, as a hand was laid caress- 
ingly on her arm, and a voice, that sounded to her as 
no other voice could, whispered close to her ear, 

* My darling ! ' said Jack, * I have had a run to over- 
take you. Why do you hurry so, child ? * 

* I am always a little frightened in the street at 
night' 

She also was breathless ; but not with running. It 
was the first time Jack had followed her thus. And 
yet the thought that he might do so had impelled 
her to repulse Jim. 

* You know I have been to Silverbeach again ? ' 
asked Jack presently. They were walking very soberly 
side by side now; but he kept his hold on her arm. 

* Sir Hercules said he had invited you,' answered 
Nell. * Did you have a good time ? ' 

* Excellent. Nothing could be pleasanter than the 
way they all treated me down there ; but I missed 
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something, or rather somebody, Nell, and so I was not 
quite happy. You know who that somebody was ? * 

Nell was silent. What could she say, poor child ? 
His breath was on her cheek, his eyes were looking 
into hers, and the glorious light of the full June moon 
was adding its quota to the delicious romance of the 
moment. 

They had sauntered down to the Embankment, 
and the river, smiling with silvery ripples, was flowing 
beside them. 

* Will yoii sit down with me here for five minutes, 
Nell ? ' asked Jack, as he paused in front of one of 
the iron benches. 

Many clocks were striking, chiming and tolling 
eleven. 

' I dare not stay,* said Nell, alarmed by those 
warning sounds. * If my mother should be awake, 
she might be frightened about me.' 

*Tell her you were with Sir Hercules,' answered 
Jack sharply. * He returned to town with me this 
evening, and I believe it was solely to see you in 
your new part' 

Nell, taken aback by her lover's odd tone, turned 
her head, and looked searchingly into his face. 

* What has vexed you, Jack ? ' she said quickly. 

* Sit down,' he answered. * People are staring at 
us already.' 

She meekly obeyed. 

' Did you know Sir Hercules was coming to town 
for 7^«r sake?' resumed Jack; and before Nell had 
time to reply, he continued, * I wish you had been 
honest with me from the first. Why did you not tell 
me at once that there was something between you 
and the General ? I should never have worried you, 
Nell ; and I am quite sensible enough to understand 
that for a girl in your position the advances of a 
wealthy man must always be preferable to those of 
a pauper like myself. Still, I did think — and until 
Mrs Blenkinsop and her sister both told me — ' 
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'Whatever they told you about me was certainly 
untrue, Jack, and you know that as well as I do/ said 
Nell promptly. 

She spoke with decision ; but there was neither 
anger nor protest in her tone. She felt that her reply 
must settle the question definitively. 

He moved a little nearer to her, and gently laid 
his hand upon her arm. 

* Mrs Blenkinsop is a vicious old gossip, I know,' 
he said, smiling, ' and Minnie is jealous, most likely ; 
still, Nell, their malice cannot alter facts.' 

* What facts ? ' she asked, turning towards him again. 
What answer he might give her mattered very little 

while she felt the close pressure of his fingers upon 
her arm. Unless he loved her, it was impossible that 
his lightest touch could thrill her with a sense of such 
exquisite happiness. 

He was looking into her eyes again now, and her 
eyes with the light of love in them were very beautiful. 

* My lovely, my beloved Nell ! ' he whispered, and his 
arms stole around her supple figure. 

She did not resist — she did not remember. All she 
realised was the delicious present. 

' The narrow isthmus Hwixt two boundless seas, 
The past, the future, two eternities.' 

'Can you wonder I am anxious about you, and 
jealous of you, my beauty ? * he asked, carried away 
by the impulse of the moment, as was his wont, and 
showing her the power she was exercising in those 
treacherous glances of his, that looked so much and 
meant so little. 

'Jealous ! You jealous of me?' she asked, with a 
happy little laugh. ^ 

* Of course ; and have I not cause ? ' he said, finding 
her more and more bewitching, as her sweet face 
dimpled with smiles, which of late had been banished 
fron it by the anxiety he had caused her. 

* Sir Hercules is desperately in love with you, Nell. 
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And I don't wonder at it,* he resumed. ' You made 
quite a hit in that pretty little part to-night, and 
have turned his poor old head completely, white 
locks and all. There's no fool like an old fool, you 
know.' 

* Don't speak like that, Jack/ she said, imploringly ; 
and as she said it she lifted her face to his. 

* Nell ! ' he cried, not resisting the tempting sugges- 
tion of her sweet lips. * Nell ! what will become of me 
if Sir Hercules should offer to marry you ? Stranger 
things than that have happened ; and you are a lady, 
and he knows all your father's grand family. He told 
Miss Rosamond to-day that you are coming to stay 
at Silverbeach in time to help her with the plays on 
the 20th of July. I am going too ; so we shall be a 
jolly party. We are to have one big piece and two 
little ones, and I am to play the lover in all three. 
Upon my word, it seemed as if Fair Rosamond was 
anxious to begin rehearsing with me at once. She 
is very young, and has always been awfully spoilt, I 
can see ; but she cannot have had any sort of ex- 
perience, or else she would never — ' 

He paused. Even he had a little compunction. 

* You mean that she is in love with you, and cannot 
hide it. Jack ? ' asked Nell quietly. 

Her tone was so cool that he was taken off his 
guard. Nell evidently comprehended the exact state 
of the case. 

* What is a man to do when a girl unmistakably 
shows that she admires him } ' he said, laughing. 

* Prove to her that she is right in doing so,' answered 
Nell. 

Rosamond, Ophelia, her oath, his fickleness, all 
were remembered now. 

How could she have forgotten ev£n for one 
moment ? 

She must harden her heart ; be calm, be sensible. 
At any cost this cruel suspense should be ended, at 
once and for ever. 
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If he had looked into her face now, the light of the 
.moon, supplemented by that of the opposite lamp, 
would have shown him a startling change ; but he 
was only thinking of what she had said, and he for- 
got to look at her. It certainly was most fortunate 
that she so thoroughly understood the difficulties of 
his position, and that she so readily acquiesced in the 
inevitable. Other girls * would have made a scene, 
remonstrated, sobbed, kicked up a confounded row, 
and made matters exceedingly unpleasant for all 
concerned.' 

Nell sat quite still, and attentively listened to what- 
ever it might please him to tell her of his plans for the 
future. Ah ! well, it was indeed a pity Nell wasn't an 
heiress. He always had known she was one in a 
thousand, and sensible girls are so rare in these days. 
As Nell was decidedly proving herself such, he would 
not attempt to humbug her at all. She was really too 
good for that sort of fooling. He would explain 
matters fully to her, and listen to her advice as he 
would to that of a reliable friend. 

* Without any conceit, I do really believe that Miss 
Rosamond would marry me if I asked her,' he 
said. * She is her uncle's heiress, I know ; and that 
she can twist the old man around her finger I have 
seen.' 

* And do you love her ? ' asked Nell. Pride had 
come to her assistance now, and she spoke without a 
tremor in her voice. 

. ' Love her ? No,' said Jack quickly. * She is such 
a baby. No man could love a pretty doll like that. 
One could make a plaything of her, but never a com- 
panion. I like a girl with plenty of common sense, 
who can understand a man, and knows how to treat 
him. If we could get married, Nell, I should be in 
love with my wife, and honour and admire and respect 
her too ; but that sort of happiness is out of the 
question for us, of course, so we must both try to 
make the best of a very difficult and uncomfortable 
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position. IVe no money, but heaps of debts. You 
are only a beginner in a very slow-rising profession, 
and, barring the debts, are as poor as I am. 

* Beggars are not supposed to be choosers. We've 
heard that tale often enough. But we will disprove 
the old saw. We'll manage to choose for ourselves in 
spite of all ; and what's more, we'll make the best of 
the bargains we get. Rosamond is pretty, though 
not with the prettiness I most admire. She's nice, 
too, in a way, and has fine manners, fine clothes, and 
— a fortune/ You evidently like Sir Hercules ; you've 
been walking and driving with him already, and, 
Nell ' — he suddenly seized her wrists and grasped 
them tightly in his strong fingers,-7-* Oh, Nell, it does 
seem awful to have to give you up like this ! ' he cried ; 
*but, my darling, would it not be unjust and cruel, 
would it not be madness for me to attempt to per- 
suade you that love in an attic, love with a crust to 
feed on, and debts all about us — ' 

She interrupted him ; ' Your persuasion would be 
of no avail. Jack,' she said, with a smile ; but the 
smile did not bring any dimples into her pale face. 

* I quite appreciate the force of your arguments ; / 
fully understand you now. Try and win Rosamond, 
who is so rich and so lovely, to be your wife. That 
will certainly be best for you ; and if you gain her 
love and her guardian's consent, I do not doubt you 
will both be very happy.' 

The striking clocks startled her again. * Half-past 
eleven!' she exclaimed, as she sprang to her fee^. 

* What will mother think of me ? Oh, I do hope she 
is asleep and not anxious, poor dear mum 1 ' A sob 
^rose in her throat, but she swallowed it. 

* Take my arm, child,' said Jack, offering her the 
support. 

Involuntarily she shrank back ; but, after a 
moment's irresolution, she lightly touched him with 
the tips of her fingers. 

How different was that movement to the eager 
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pressure with which her hand had responded to his 
an hour ago ! 

They walked on to Alpha Street in silence. 
Arrived at No. i, she drew forth her latch-key. He 
took it from her and opened the door. 

As he returned the key to her/his fingers again 
possessed themselves of hers. 

She did not attempt to withdraw them. 

' You will kiss me for good-bye, Nell ? ' he said. 
There were tears in his eyes ; perhaps instinct was 
teaching him that this pale, serious girl, whose lips 
were compressed in silent pain, and whose cold little 
hands rested passively in his, was making a sacrifice, 
was denying herself, for his sake. 'Would to God 
it might be otherwise, my poor darling!' he cried. 
* You are the only woman I can ever love. Good-bye ! 
We will always be good friends, my dear. That*s 
something to be thankful for. God bless my precious, 
beautiful Nell 1/ He kissed her lips passionately, tore 
himself away, and hurried along the deserted street 

His quick steps echoed and re-echoed through the 
silent night. 

' It is all over, but I have kept my vow,' Nell 
whispered, as she commenced to ascend the long 
flight of stairs. The house was perfectly dark ; there 
was not even a ray of moonlight to dispel the sur- 
rounding gloom. But as she reached the top landing 
she caught sight of the glimmer of a candle under 
the sitting-room door. 

Her mother not in bed ! What could have hap- 
pened ? 

Gently she turned the handle of the door. 

* Oh, Nell, what has kept you ? I thought you were^ 
never coming!' exclaimed Mrs Hall, advancing to 
meet her daughter. ' I am sick and tired with 
anxiety and impatience.' 

* Poor dear mum ! I am so sorry,' said the girl 
penitently. * Believe me, I had not the least idea 
you were sitting up. You never did so before.' 
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* But to-night is different from all other nights ! ' 
cried Mrs Hall, drawing herself up, and betraying her 
inward excitement by the sudden eagerness of her 
manner. 

* What has happened ? ' whispered Nell. She felt 
she could not bear up against any further trouble just 
now. 

* Happened ! Ah, don't look frightened, my dar- 
ling ! Be proud and glad and happy, as you have a 
right to — at last ! No more poverty, no more priva- 
tion, no more wretched lodgings for us! And oh, 
God in His mercy be praised ! you:^ at least, are saved 
from the degradation of the life in the theatre ! Sir 
Hercules came here to-night, and has asked you to be 
his wife ! ' 



CHAPTER XXII. 

FASCINATION. 

EVERSFIELD ROAD, W., is not an arrangement in 
bricks and mortar^ as* Londoners might be apt to 
expect. It is actually a winding country road still, 
though distant scarce three miles from the Marble 
Arch. 

The houses in this road are detached, and stand in 
gardens of their own. The style of their architecture 
varies considerably, each having been erected accord- 
ing to the fancy of the original purchaser of the plot 
^of ground allotted to him for building purposes. 

Hubert Eliot, architect and R.A.,'had been one of 
the first * settlers * in this unconventional road ; and 
at the end of the eighteenth century he had there 
built a dwelling for himself and family, which bears 
unmistakable evidences of the refinement, as well as 
the eccentricity, of his peculiar style. 
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Hubert Eliot, R.A., was the grandfather of Edith 
the actress ; and the happiest and brightest hours of 
her lifi had been spent in this ancestral home. 

Before she had completed her twentieth year, 
Edith had twice changed her name and her estate. 

She had been wife and widow. 

The first keen agony of grief, and the subsequent 
period of lassitude, survived, Edith's natural . energy 
awoke, and roused her troubled spirit to new action. 

* Not enjoyment and not sorrow 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act that each to-morrow 

Finds us farther than to-day.' 

Such was the creed on which Edith pondered, with 
an ever-increasing conviction of its worth. 

With her longing to find oblivion of her yet fresh 
grief in wholesome action, her latent passion for the 
stage revived. Her mother had been a successful 
actress, so the girl's inclination and talent were 
hereditary. 

The recollection of the brief joys of her married life, 
and the anguish which followed her young husband's 
death, were put aside with a resolute hand. She was 
possessed of strong moral courage, and she exerted it 
to the utmost, 

Hubert, her only brother, gladly helped her to obey 
the wholesome impulse which was urging her on to a 
life of renewed activity. 

With a sudden and desperate effort she flung her 
weeds and her mourning aside. Half measures were 
unknown to her. 

Having resolved on her future course, all else was 
made subservient to her new intention. When she 
came forth from her widowed seclusion, she abandoned 
the name of her husband and resumed that of her 
maidenhood. 

The past was buried, if not forgotten. And at 
five-and-twenty Edith Eliot could fairly consider 
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herself, as th^ world bid her, at the summit of her 
profession. 

To elevate the moral tone of the stage by the 
example of her own pure and simple life ; to prove to 
what perfection art may be brought by unflagging 
patience and undaunted perseverance, — ^these were 
the noble tasks she had set herself ; and she gave her 
life to their fulfilment. 

Her dibut at a leading London theatre proved a 
triumphant success. Playgoers had not had time to 
forget her distinguished mother, and hailed the advent 
of this young, beautiful, and doubly-gifted * Eliot ' 
with enthusiasm. The name became a keynote to 
the chronicles of histrionic art, and was already con- 
sidered synonymous with siucess. 

Flattery, adulation met Edith Eliot on every side. 
She counted friends by the dozen, admirers by the 
score. She acknowledged the former with courteous 
words and acts ; she thanked the latter with pretty 
bows and smiles ; but neither acquaintances nor 
would-be lovers had power to influence her in any 
sense ; nor could their prophecies or praises distract 
her attention from the goal she had set herself, and 
towards which all her enterprise and all her striving 
led her. 

Hubert, who admired her above all women, devoted 
himself to her service, and that of the 'good cause' 
both had at heart. 

Being himself an actor of some ability, he readily 
entered into her scheme of life. 

Having successfully fulfilled several engagements 
in London and in the provinces, Edith consulted her 
brother, and, acting under his instruction and advice, 
she resolved to form a company of her own. 

That step once taken, she felt she would be in the 
position she so much coveted ; for she would thus be 
enabled to exercise a direct influence on the stage, 
and on such members of the profession as came under 
her immediate notice and jurisdiction. 
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She had inherited a small fortune froip her husband, 
and, what she appreciated far more, a vast amount of 
artistic knowledge. 

He was a painter, and ambitious. His beautiful 
young wife had inspired him, and he in turn had 
inspired her with a reverence for, and a just apprecia- 
tion of, Art, which only a devotee at its shrine can 
possess. 

• Ars longa ; vita brevis est.' 

The artist was dead, but his teaching remained. 

Old Mr Eliot, the grandfather, was thankful to 
share his home with his admired and ambitious 
grandchildren. And whenever Edith and Hubert 
returned from their tours and engagements, the 
warmest welcome awaited them in the quaint old 
house in Eversfield Road. 

At four P.M. on the afternoon following her first 
meeting with the great actress at the Sphere Theatre, 
Nell Trevor walked up the neat garden path which 
led from the outer gate to the door of No. 3. 

Miss Eliot was seated by the open window of her 
study, and, seeing Nell approach, admitted her visitor, 
whom she greeted with an encouraging smile. 

' How could I have found a resemblance to Rosa- 
mond in this ^yonderful face ? ' Nell thought, looking 
well into it 

*My face reminds you of some other that you 
know ? ' queried the actress, smiling as she read the 
confirmation of her sudden thought in the guilty 
blush which actually mounted to Nell's temples. 

* It was rude to look — to stare as I did. Forgive 
me, Miss Eliot,' stammered poor Nell ; * my excuse 
lies in the fact of the fascination your face possesses.' 

' You are a strange child,' said the actress, smiling 
again. Then she took Nell's hand and led her to a 
low chair by the window. * And of whom do I remind 
you ? ' asked Miss Eliot presently, and sank back into 
the cushioned arm-chair she had occupied when Nell 
first saw her. 
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'She always makes a beautiful picture, standing, 
moving, or resting/ thought Nell. * Her name should 
be Grace, for she is grace. The very light adapts 
itself to her. It gilds the brightness of her hair ; it 
loses itself in the deep shadows of her wonderful grey 
eyes. It plays over her pale face and white throat ; 
it mellows the soft grey-green of her simple gown, 
and loses itself in the graceful folds of it.' 

Nell's mental comments may not have clothed 
themselves in elaborate phrases, but such was their 
gist. 
. ' There is a likeness between you and a very lovely 
lady I have met,* she said, finding that her companion 
required an explanation ; ' but it is the wonder of so 
much resemblance existing with so startling a differ- 
ence which perplexes me.' 

. * This is interesting, child. Now I want to know 
more,' said Edith. 

' I scarcely know how to explain,' answered Nell. 
' I can think, and I feel things ; but when I would 
like to put my ideas into words, I am often quite at a 
loss.' 

* Let me help you,' said Edith. * You have certain 
thoughts which I want to learn, so I must make it my 
business to discover them.' 

* I believe I can explain myself better since I have 
been watching you, Miss Eliot,' said Nell ; ' more 
especially since I am sure you will not think I am 
rude in doing so. The lady who is something like 
you is very young, and I don't think she has thought 
much about things yet. She is rich; she has a 
beautiful home, and no trouble of any kind. Her 
eyes are large, and have long lashes like yours ; but 
they are blue eyes, not grey ; perhaps the colour 
makes the difference. Yours are so much — much 
deepen When I first saw you yesterday, the outline 
of your face, and the golden hair that is like a halo 
about it, reminded me of that other lady ; her name 
is Rosamond. But since I have thought about your 
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fece and hers, and to-day has taught ^e where; the 
difference is. Hers is the beauty of form and colour 
only. In your earnest eyes, and in your firm lips, 
mental power asserts itself.' 

* You speak like a book, you dear, quaint little 
woman,* said Edith. She was not only surprised, but 
gratified and interested also. * You q^\X& intrigue 
me ; I must adopt a French expression, for it renders 
my meaning exactly, and we have no equivalent 
Do you read much, or how do you employ ypur 
leisure time?* 

M have very little leisure,* said Nell. *My mother 
is an invalid ; and so the housework and the sewiiig 
are all under my charge, of course. We live in a house 
in Alpha Street. The furniture of our rooms belongs 
to ourselves. Once a week a charwoman comes -to 
scrub the floors and the stairs. My mother does not 
like me to do the rough work, you see.* 

Kell finished her sentence in a tone of apology. 
John Hall had taught her to look upon her mpther's 
restrictions as affectations. It was not likely that he 
Would sympathise with * fine ladies* fads.' 

' But Miss Eliot evidently agreed entirely with Mrs 
Hall's views of the subject. 

* ' F((?« do rough work? I should think not, indeed!' 
3he cried, hastily. * And with those mitps of hands :0f 
yoiirs, poor little soul ! ' ..:.:/. 

* Indeed, I am not a bit to be pitiedj' declared N^U, 
earnestly. Her conscience smote her ; it seemed, a3 
though she had in some sort depreciated the csu^ 
given her at home. * Since I have been engaged stt 
"the Sphere my life has been a very happy one, apd 
I shall try hard to get on. I think you were in front 
last night Would you mind telling me if I did 
pretty well ? Mrs Powell and the stage manager, and 
— others in the theatre were pleased, I think ; but 
father is away^ and so I have not had one opinion 
from the lookers-on.* 

* My brother and I were both delighted with you,' 

Q 
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answered Miss Eliot eagerly, ' So much delighted 
that — ' Here she paused, suppressed the remark she 
was about to make, and substituted another. ' You 
really must accept my heartiest congratulations. Your 
part is very small ; but it was played with such intelli- 
gence and feeling, that I am convinced you have a 
great career before you.' 

* You say that ! And, oh, your face tells me that 
you mean it ! ' cried Nell. * If you are right, and I 
can prove to others that you are so, what peace and 
happiness may yet be in store for me ! ' 

She was very earnest ; her face was lit up with a 
holy fire. 

* Ambition is the germ from which all growth of 
nobleness proceeds ! ' exclaimed Edith, rising, and 
bending over to kiss the sweet little flushed face sp 

, earnestly looking up into hers. 

*You asked me if I read much, Miss Eliot,' said 
Nell, glancing at the well-filled bookshelves, which 
occupied one entire wall of the study. * I wonder if 
you would lend me a few books. I should be so very 
grateful to you ; for next to studying for or being on 
the stage, I know no greater pleasure.' 

* Of course I will lend you whatever you like to 
carry away, child,' said Miss Eliot kindly. ' I also 
enjoy reading much ; but the study of living books 
interests me more than the wisest tomes that ever 
were penned or printed. To confess this is rank 
heresy, I know ; but I just whisper the fact to you in 
confidence. There is but one drawback to my per- 
fect enjoyment of this human literature. It sometimes 
happens that I find myself at a loss without the key ; 
and if I dare not ask the owner for it, my study proves 
unsatisfactory. Am I puzzling you with my odd talk, 
child } ' 

' I think I can understand you ; but I am not quite 
sure,' said Nell shyly ; and she glanced up with such 
a pretty, questioning look in her soft brown eyes that 
Miss Eliot exclaimed, — 
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' I have been studying you very attentively, you 
must know, and have come to the conclusion already 
that you are a darling! Now I am sure that will so 
far confirm the good opinion I have formed of you, 
that you will not hesitate, when I ask you to aid me 
in my perusal of the tempting little volume called 
Nell Trevor^ to tell me something of Her private his- 
tory. I know about your own father and Mr Hall 
and. your mother. Those are not the details I want 
to hear from you. I should like you to tell me all the 
inner life — your likes and dislikes, your ambition, your 
best friends, and possibly your — ' 

She broke off suddenly, and watched her visitor's 
face curiously. 

Nell's eyes were hidden by their lashes, in which 
tell-tale tears were glistening. 

* My poor little girl, have I hurt or offended you ? ' 
cried Edith, in very evident distress. * Will you for- 
give me, dear ? * she added. * I have been over- 
anxious and too abrupt. I forgot that you must still 
look upon me as a stranger. It seemed to me yester- 
day, when you were on the stage, and this morning 
also, as if you had some secret trouble wearying you, 
and interfering with your calling. I know — I am 
quite sure — that you did not sleep last night, in spite 
of your day's hard work. And I believe — I fear you 
had been crying your little heart out before you came 
to see me to-day. If you think me indiscreet, or are 
in any sense vexed with me for prying into your 
affairs, tell me so honestly, dear little girl, and I shall 
feel that you have a right to rebuke me. But if you 
will, if you can, make up your mind to trust me, I 
shall be glad, and grateful too ; and I may be able 
to give you some sort of help or comfort. In any 
case, I can safely assure you that you shall never have 
cause to repent putting your trust in me. Why, I 
am quite an old woman compared to you, my child I 
I have seen so much, so very much of life already, 
both of its pleasantness and of its pain. I like you. 
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little Nell; and some day, if you care to listen to the 
story of my life, I will tell it to you, because I feel I 
can trust you — * 

* As I do you entirely, dear kind Miss Eliot ! ' cried 
Nell, snatching at her companion's extended hands, 
and covering them with kisses. 

No one had ever spoken to her like this before. 
There was no mental reservation this time. Eveai 
Jack's honeyed words and musical tones were for- 
gotten as Edith's tender appeal fell on Nell's ear, 
rousing and encouraging hen She turned her tear-* 
dimmed eyes upon her beautiful companion as she 
stood silent, sympathetic and expectant. Her bauds 
were loosely clasped. They were not small ; but 
exquisitely formed, white, strong and capable of 
much expression. Nell hsid already gained sufficient 
stage experience ±o know what wondrous aids a pair 
of shapely, nervous hands are to the clever histrion, 

-What a friend such a woman as this would prove 
herself! How firm and strong she appeared ! What 
noble resolution was in her proud face ; what gentle- 
fiess in her caressing toUch and softly modulated 
tones! 

Nell stood for a moment lost in thought Scarce 
knowing why or whence they came, some vers^ 
recurred to her. ^ 

: She had learned them at Miss Plunkett's school 
years ago as one of the exercises for the elocution 
classes. 

The present moment, which seemed one of inspira" 
tion, linked itself with an appropriate memory of the 
past; and shyly, but with a full knowledge of their 
import, Nell once again repeated Wordsworth's 
lines ; — 

* The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command/ 

'That must have been written ior you!* cried 
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Nell, with the ingenuous conviction of an admiring 
child. 

Thus she really appeared to Edith at this moment ; 
the small delicate figure, and wistfiri little face so 
eagerly lifted, all contributing to this impression. 

* I accept your homage as readily as you tender it, 
sweet little Nell,' said Edith ; *and I will not insult 
you by calling your words flattery, since we are told 
that " flattery's the food of fools." ' 

* You do me simple justice in accepting my words 
as honestly meant, Miss Eliot,' Nell said. There was 
just a suspicion of offended dignity in her tone, and 
in the sudden raising of her chin. 

Miss Eliot saw and noted the movement, and the 
look which accompanied it * The child is even more 
quaint and piquante than I had given her credit for 
already,' was her mental comment. Aloud she 
said, — 

VAnd so you will trust me, little Nell, and tell me 
some of your stcrets ? ' 

* I would love to tell you all about my life, if you 
will let me, and don't mind* listening to a stupid, sorry 
story. I have told no one, not even my dear mother, 
all that has been happening to me since I went upon 
the stage. There are things one cannot talk about. 
And my mother does liot understand our ways at the 
theatre, and does not approve of my being there at 
all. That has brought about the latest — and perhaps 
the greatest — ^^trouble of any I have known. For now 
a rich old gentleman is wanting to marry me ; and he 
has been talking to my mother about it. He came to 
our place last night, before I — before I returned from 
—from — the theatre * (Miss Eliot took a cue here 
frorri Nell's evident and painful embarrassment), * and 
he talked to such purpose, that poor dear mum was 
quite convinced there was only one way possible for 
ine to do my duty, and to make her and everyone 
concerned perfectly happy.' 

* And that was by leaving the stage at once, and 
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consenting to marry the rich old gentleman ? ' asked 
Miss Eliot, with a dubious smile. 

* That was exactly — almost word for word — what 
dear mum said/ cried Nell hastily. * But how could 
you have known her wishes. Miss Eliot ; you, who 
have never even seen her/ 

* I think I know something of the parts usually 
played by mothers, on and off the stage, too, child," 
answered the actress, smiling still. Then, in a graver 
tone, she added, * So that accounts for the tears, the 
trouble, and the sleepless night, little Nell ? ' 

Nell bowed her head in silence. 

' The position is uncomfortable, perhaps even try- 
ing.' But most difficulties are surmountable. Per- 
sonally, I rather enjoy the knowledge that I shall 
have to encounter certain obstacles before achieving a 
task I desire to accomplish. " Battle's magnificently 
stern array " has its attractions even for us " weaker 
vessels ; " but our arms, and our method of fighting 
for the desired end, are subtler far than military tac- 
tics, powder and sword. Is the old gentleman in 
question very rich, and is he also very objectionable ? ' 

* On the contrary,' answered Nell frankly. ' He is 
delightful ; and if only he had not taken this unhappy 
notion into his head, I should still think of him as 
quite the nicest — the nicest old man, that is — whom I 
have ever known.' 

' And before you went home, after the theatre last 
^ight, you had been talking to another .nice man, and 
not an old one. Isn't that so, Nell ? * 

' Did you see us. Miss Eliot ? ' cried poor Nell, in 
an agony of blushing confusion. 

'Then it was so?' continued the actress quietly. 
She had improvised a little part on the spur of the 
moment ; and as she played it successfully, it became 
more and more interesting to her. * It was only a 
surniise of mine,' she said ; ' but as it was correct, I 
shall look to you for further enlightenment Is the 
young man in question your lover, Nell ? Have you 
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engaged yourself, child as you are ? Is this youth 
nearer and dearer to you than your work, and the fair 
prospect of a great or certainly an independent career ? 
Have you seriously thought of marrying, of binding 
yourself with fetters which must cripple you sooner 
or later ? Are you ready to link your talent, your 
future, your fate with that of some poor (I am sure 
he is poor), some poor young — ' 

* I was not only ready, but happy in the thought of 
such a possibility a day — a week ago,' cried Nell 
hastily. Then her tone and her expression changed, 
and in a broken voice she added, ' Those dreams are 
over now, and I must teach myself to forget them. 
This I shall do ; for henceforth my only ambition, 
love, life and interest, all shall be centred in achiev- 
ing some success in the profession I admire above any 
other, and of which j^^« are the queen. Miss Eliot I ' 

* You must know that you have my cordial sym- 
pathy in devoting yourself to what I consider so noble 
a career, Nell. Not that I belong to the soi-disant 
strong-minded crew. Heaven forbid ! indeed, I be- 
Keve the first and holiest duties of the true woman 
are embraced in the sweet words wife and mother. 
In them the purest and most lasting joys are to be 
found. But there are cases — mine certainly, yours 
perhaps ? (I cannot judge until I know all) — when a 
woman misses her chance of fulfilling those duties 
which should be most congenial. Then, surely, it be- 
hoves her to assert her independence.* 

* You shall judge for me,' said Nell. * I will tell 
you all that has happened between Jack and myself. 
Then I shall feel that I can safely abide by your de- 
cision. And if I have your approval to support me, I 
am sure I can hold my own against Sir Hercules and 
my poor dear mum too. She will be dreadfully angry* 
and disappointed and miserable, I am afraid, but — ' 

* She will get over that, my child,' interrupted Edith, 
smiling. She felt inclined to add, * All that sort of 
thing is invariably written in the part for parents and 
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guardians ; ' but, fearing to hurt NelJ,' she refrained 
from the comment 

Having resolved to tell all her little story, Nell, 
without further preamble or hesitation, commenced 
her tale. She told of her first meeting with Jack, of 
her subsequent interview with Ophelia, of his haying 
ingratiated himself with Mrs Hall by some allusion 
to the family of her late revered husband ; and so on 
and on. 

The visit to Silverbeach, Rosamond's apparent" 
coquetry, Jack's subsequent indifference, the scene at 
Ophelia's deathbed, and the final interview on the 
Embankment last night All this, with such details 
as are already known to the reader, Nell now told 
her new friend, who listened with rapt interest to the 
simple and pathetic recital. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

AN IMPATIENT SUITOR. 

'The greatest difficulty I foresee in your immediate 
future, my poor child,* said Miss Eliot, when Nell, 
having finished her pitiful little story, looked anxiously 
into her companion's gentle face, — ^ the greatest diffi^ 
culty will be your constantly meeting Mr Clifford, and 
this is, of course, unavoidable while you are acting in 
the same theatre. Your only escape from the ordeal 
would be your absence from town.' 

* But how and where could I go .^ * aisked Nell vyist- 
fully. * I am tied here, of course, as long as Mrs 
Powell is satisfied with me.' 

' Even that is not quite of course^ said Miss Eliot, 
^ though I applaud your uncompromising view of the 
situation. It is not unlikely that I myself can Tend 
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you a helping hand out of the first part of your 
dflemma ; and as for Sir Hercules, whose name I 
see trembling on your lips — as difficulty number two 
— you need be under no misapprehension from that 
quarter. According to your own showing, he is a 
chivalrous gentleman, and as such, he will forbear 
from urging his suit, once he has ascertained that it 
is not acceptable.* 

Miss Eliot spoke with conviction. Such was her 
impression. But even a clever and accomplished 
woman may lack practical experience of the world, 
and the ways of the men and women in it. 
: The actress diagnosed Jack Clifford intuitively and 
correctly. He was but an example of a certain class 
of young men, with whom all theatrical people are 
more or less acquainted. 

The influence he had exercised over unsophisticated 
little Nell was easily accounted for by his unusual 
beauty and A certain gentleness of bearing, which, in 
a strong man, is peculiarly fascinating. 

All this was clear as the light of day to Miss Eliot's 
penetrating gaze. But she quite misjudged the force 
of Sir Hercules* sudden passion ; nor had she taken 
Mrs Hall's power over her daughter into due con- 
sideration. 

'I have presumed on your kindness, your very 
great kindness, Miss Eliot,' said Nell, rising in sudden 
dismay, as the striking of a sonorous hall-clock warned 
her of the passage of time. 

*You look quite weary and wan, my poor little 
friend,* said Edith compassionately. * I shall not 
allow you to go until you have had a cup of tea to 
refresh you. It is I who have been keeping you such 
an unconscionable time by all my pertinacious in- 
quiries. You will forgive me, I know ; but here 
is someone who will not be so lenient when he 
sees what looked the merriest, rosiest of baby faces 
last nighty . paled . and saddened by trouble and 
tears.' . 
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Nell, suddenly aware that a stranger stood within 
the frame of the open window, started back in alarm. 
Her first impulse was to hide her face and run away, 
but Miss Eliot's hand stayed her. 

* You must remain and have tea with us now/ said 
the actress ; ' and you must let me introduce my 
brother Hubert to you.* 

*I have been worrying and wearying this poor 
child with my insatiable appetite for psychological 
information.' 

* Penetralia mentis with arbitrary variations, in 
fact ? ' said Hubert, smiling at his sister ; but when 
his eyes fell on Nell's poor, sad little face, he looked 
quite anxious. 

Edith, who was observant by nature, and always 
watched her brother's face with especial interest, 
instantly perceived the change in it 

' We have been talking over our lives on and off 
the stage/ she explained, looking grave. 'Miss 
Trevor is a child compared to me ; but we have 
some common experience of trbuble, and we have 
come to the conclusion that earnest work is the only 
real consolation for broken — ' 

* Hearts! ' suggested Hubert.. 
He was laughing in his turn now. 

* It is surely better for women not to plead guilty 
to the possession of hearts at all/ observed Nell, 
looking very demure. 

' It is always politic for a woman to act on the 
defensive,' answered Hubert oracularly. 

This quaint little girl, with the wistful eyes and the 
melancholy voice, interested him. Last night he had 
looked upon her as a likely actress of light comedy. 
To-day she appeared to him the personification of 
the poet's vision, that 



' Let concealment, like a worm i' th* bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek. She pined in thought, 
• . . smiling at grief.* 
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If Hubert had at the same moment remembered the 
dictum of another master, 

• For pity melts the mind to love,' 

he might, perchance, have checked the feeling of 
intense compassion with which Nell's sweet, sad little 
face now filled him. 

As it was, he looked and wondered ; looked and 
laughed to see the bright smile back on her pretty- 
lips, the laughter in her soft brown eyes, which he 
had thought so fascinating the night before. 

Nell, having recovered from her momentary em- 
barrassment, looked at Mr Eliot with interest. He 
was Edith's brother ; that fact alone gave him an 
instant claim on her attention. He must be her 
senior by many years, was Nell's first mental com- 
ment. He was not tall, and his broad, well-developed 
figure gave him a look of steady middle age ; whereas 
Edith's slight and lissom form suggested youth and 
girlishness. 

His eyes and his hair matched those of his sister 
accurately ; but the shape of his clean-shaven face, 
which was round rather than oval, lacked the refine- 
ment which characterised hers. His hair was close 
cropped too, as the exigencies of his profession re- 
quired ; while waving masses curled tenderly about 
fair Edith's head, forming an aureola, which had 
already inspired sonnet-writers and other would-be 
poets. 

In these details brother and sister differed, to the 
great disadvantage of the former ; but their voices, 
their eyes, and their manners of speech and move- 
ment were alike. 

'Strong family resemblance,' said casual critics; 
but Nell found more than flesh and blood likeness in 
these new friends of hers. * They love and respect 
one another,' thought the romantic little maiden. 
* So they have learnt one another's way of looking 
and speaking and moving. He must be a good man. 
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or his sister would not love him, as I can see she 
does. As for his devotion — any man must be proud 
and glad to serve her. For my part, I should think 
that the greatest happiness possible in this dis- 
appointing world.' 

• • • • • • 

Such thoughts were in poor little Nell's mind as 
she seated herself in the omnibus which was to carry 
her to Charing Cross. She dreaded the end of the 
Weafy, jolting journey. She dreaded the moment of 
her arrival in Alpha Street, and the re-opening df 
that vexed question between her mother and herself, 
which had already cost so much heartburning and so 
many tears to both of them. 

When she reached the third-floor landing her heart 
was beating audibly, she thought And she paused/ 
listening anxiously, quaking with apprehension lest 
Sir Hercules should be within, intending to plead in 
person for what Nell again declared to herself in a 
passionate whisper she would never, never consent to^ 

It was a relief to find that all was silent within the 
room. The battle of words which had raged this 
niorriing would, no doubt, be resumed again ; but as 
ytt no stranger was in the camp. 

Nell cautiously turned the handle of the door. 
Sometimes her mother fell asleep over her crewel- 
wbrk. If so, a written word left on the table would 
suffice to account for her daughter's sudden appear* 
ance and disappearance, since (as Nell gratefully 
remembered) it was already time for her to be on 
the way to the theatre. 

But all Nell's caution and her anticipations were 
vain, for when she entered the room it was empty. 

She hurried to the bedroom then, realising with a 
feeling of compunction that her mother was probably 
suffering from the ill effects of the undue grief and 
excitement of the morning. 

Bur the bedroom also was untenanted. 
•Nell fan to the wardrobe. Mrs Hall's one silk 
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gown, the cashmere shawl,; the j>lack-lace. bonnet, 
which constituted her * Sunday toilette/ had all dis* 
appeared. Her mother had gone out, then ! Gone 
but alone ! 

This event was as startling as it was unprecedented- 

* She has gone to Silverbeach to consult with 
father 1 ' thought Nell ; and, wringing her hands, she 
x:ried, * Oh, father, father! don't jyou turn against your 
Jittle girl ; don't you persuade her, or bid her do this 
dreadful, dreadful thing ! ' 

Perhaps it was her passionate appeal to the absent 
father which reminded poor Nell of the Universal and 
Pmnipresent Parent, before whom she now sank on 
her knees, and tp whom she prayed, in humble faitlv 
with childlike simplicity, 

- 'Our Father !' she said, as she knelt with folded 
hands and t^ar-filled eyes*. And when she had .re* 
peated the", all-comprehensive prayer, she added a 
little private supplication for help and strength and 
knowledge in this moment of bitter trial. 

Steadied and greatly comforted, she rose from hef. 
:knees. Thankfully she remembered that duty called 
her to immediate actiort, and necessitated the instant 
putting aside of private griefs and anxieties. . 

-^ * Roberta mmt ^mile,* thought Nell ; and as she 
hurried along towards the theatre, she herself jsmiled 
^t the thought. . 

* J suppose you know who is in front ,^' whispered 
Jack, as Nell can:ie round the wing in which he was. 
standing, preparatory to their joint entrance on th€ 



. Nell shook her head. . ' 

*Your mother and Sir Hercules,' said Jack ; and 

Nell, taking her cue from Miss Dalgleish, walked 

on. 

She was far too much absorbed by the thoughts of 

her responsible position, once she appeared before the 

public, to allow either her eyes or her attention to 

wander — to the fnont. 
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In days bygone, when she had been among the 
audience herself, a very watchful observer of every 
look and movement of those on the stage, she had 
occasionally noticed the wandering glances and the 
inattention to their immediate ' business ' of some of 
the second-rate actresses. And even then Nell had 
formally resolved never to fall into the errors which 
so shocked her in others. She had not forgotten this 
wise resolution after her own dibut^ and rigorously 
kept her glances and her attention concentrated on 
the stage and her fellow-actors. 

She was now sufficiently at her ease in her little 
part thoroughly to enjoy it, and she entered into the 
spirit of the light and playful scenes con amore. 

All her tears, her protestations, anent her mother's 
pleadings for Sir Hercules ; all her private griefs 
about handsome, cruel Jack, and her dread of the 
immediate future, were at this moment' ignored, if 
not forgotten. 

Her eyes were as bright, her voice as gay, and her 
laugh as merry to-night as Hubert Eliot had seen 
them yesterday. And, strange to say, he was present 
again, and admiring the power of the young actress, 
who was putting such a .brave face on the trouble 
which had made her look so sad and woebegone this 
afternoon. 

Edith and her brother had no secrets from one 
another ; and Nell's little history had already been 
confided to Hubert, who had listened to the recital 
with much interest, and still more compassion. 

Nell's part in the small drama of her young life 
had certainly lost none of its pretty simplicity as 
Edith narrated it ; and to Hubert the young actress 
appeared as an admirable heroine. 

As there were no secrets between Hubert and his 
sister, it was strange that he made no mention to her 
of his intention of visiting the Sphere again that 
evening. 

And yet it was the wonderful self-control she 
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displayed in ignoring her private grievances, once she 
appeared behind the footlights again, which caused 
Hubert to make up his mind that Miss Trevor must 
be secured as a' member for his sister's company coAte 
qiie coHte. 

There was another admirer of Nell's in the front 
that night, who watched her bright eyes, and listened 
to -her light laugh, with a still keener emotion 
than that of the enterprising manager of Miss Eliot's 
company. 

Sir Hercules had come up from Silverbeach early 
!n the afternoon, and driven post-haste to Alpha 
Street in a state of feverish excitement that would 
have done credit to a very youthful wooer bent on his 
first errand of love. 

Sir Hercules longed — longed passionately to hold 
Nell's tiny hands within his own, and to take the 
first kiss of love from the sweet lips of his affianced 
wife. 

That he counted on Nell's ready acceptance of 
his proposals was not surprising, since Mrs Hall 
certainly gave the gallant old soldier every en- 
couragement. And she acted in perfect good faith 
irf so doing. 

That Nell — light-hearted, easily-contented, obe- 
dient, humble little Nell — should oppose her mother's 
wishes on a subject of such manifest advantage 
to them both,^ had never occurred to Mrs Hall as 
possible. 

Her consternation, therefore, may be imagined 
when she heard Nell most solemnly declare that 
nothings no power on earth, should ever induce her 
to marry for wealth, title or position ; and the hysteri- 
cal grief which convulsed the poor lady frightened 
Nell herself, accustomed as she was to these out- 
breaks. But the girl, though grieved and compas- 
sionate, did not for an instant waver in her resolution 
to decline any sort of advances on the part of her 
ancient suitor. 
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_ Like all timid natures, Mrs Hall shrank in terroc 
from personal contact with strong resolution or violent 
passion. Nell's unflinching firmness had harassed 
and perplexed her mother greatly ; but she knew 
that a far more tr>'ing ordeal than that unsatisfactory 
'consultation' with her daughter awaited her, when 
next Sir Hercules should confront her. 

* Why — oh, why did he not speak to Nell herself at 
the first ? ' thought poor Mrs Hall, as she sat alone, 
expecting and dreading the advent of her visitor. 

Nell, thankful to escape from further question and 
controversy^ had hurried away to keep her appoint* 
ment with Miss Eliot. It was at least an hour's walk 
from the Strand to Eversfield Road ; but Nell gladly 
availed herself of the excuse of distance, as that 
enabled her to leave home sooner. 

* It will do me good to walk/ she said, in answer to 
her mother's declaration that the child would kill 
herself with such violent exercise. * I can think oytx 
my part, and other things, much better as I walk 
quietly along.* . . 

* I only hope you will reflect about those pthe/ 
things to some good purpose, Nell,' said Mrs Hajl 
tearfully. ' Perhaps when you are away frpm me, ycjiji 
will realise that you are simply breaking my heart/ 

With his parting admonition ringing in her eai^, 
poor little Nell went her way sorrowfully enough. 

And Mrs Hall sat down, her crewel-work on h€;r 
lap, awaiting the arrival of the eager elderly . wooer; 
and when she heard his heavy step upon the landing, 
fear inspired her with a sudden resolution. 

* I cannot, I dare not, tell him all at once/ she 
murmured, wringing her hands in her dilemma 

Last night I promised, I solemnly promised hio^, 
that all should be well, and then I accepted money 
for Nell's trousseau— and now— no, I will not confess 
the child's obstinacy yet. I did not tell her about the 
nfty pounds. When 5he hears that, she will have to 
yield ; she must yield sooner or later.' 
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Sir Hercules was keenly disappointed when he 
feund that Nell had gone out. 

* You must have known I should be here this after- 
noon, Mrs Hall/ he said, reproachfully. He was too 
much in love to be capable of dissimulation. 

' The child had made an appointment, Sir Hercules ; 
it was a matter of business, and she was compelled to 
keep it, or else, I am sure — ' began Mrs Hall apolo- 
getically. 

'What business? whose appointment ? ' queried the 
General testily. * I thought we had decided last night 
that Nell's connection with the stage must be severed, 
entirely severed, and — ^at once.' 

' But this appointment is with Miss Eliot, Miss 
Edith Eliot, whom no doubt you know, Sir Hercules, 
and—* 

* Of course I know her ; and I also know that she 
is ft wonderful actress and a very fine woman. But 
what connection can there be between her and Nell ? 
That certainly puzzles me ! ' exclaimed Sir Hercules 
uneasily ; and then, as a sudden remembrance flashed 
through his mind, he added, * By-the-bye, Mrs Powell 
told me only yesterday that Miss Elliot had taken the 
Sphere for six weeks, and that she seemed quite 
struck by our little dibutafite. Good heavens! Mrs 
Hall,* the old man cried, growing quite pale at his 
own suggestion, * suppose she asks Nell to join her 
company, and go into the provinces with them now, 
at once ! But, of course,* he interrupted himself, with 
a sigh, that sounded like a gasp, so intense was the 
relief he felt, * I forgot ; my little girl cannot run away 
from me now, as she knows all* 

* Ah ! ' sighed Mrs Hall in her turn, and the ex- 
clamation might have meant assent, deprecation, or 
sympathy. In truth, the poor lady was getting more 
and more alarmed. 

Sir Hercules was so earnest, so impressive, so 
terribly demonstrative. 

He paced the room with giant strides. He sud- 

R 
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denly stood still at Mrs Hall's side, and ben3rng 
over her, gazed eagerly into her alarmed face, witb 
those bright, hawk-like eyes of his. Then he resumed 
that impatient walk, fiercely gesticulating. And he 
jerked out his questions and comments, with the 
emphasis of challenges. 

All this was terribly trying to Mrs Hall, who was 
by nature both nervous and timid. 

'You have actually not told me one word about 
my little girl yet,* said Sir Hercules, making a sudden 
pause in his perambulation. * I don't even know 
how she accepted my message.' 

As the words * my little girl ' fell from his lips, his 
tone and his eyes softened wonderfully. 

* My dear, my brave, my honest little girl,' he 
added ; * oh, how I long to see her, and hear from 
her own lips what I can do to prove my devotion 
to her! It does seem hard that she should have 
taken herself away to-day, of all days in the 
year.' 

He flung himself down in John Hall's Windsor 
chair. It was adapted to a considerable weight, 
but hardly to the sudden descent of this ponderous 
and very restless lover. 

The chair creaked ominously, Mrs Hall started 
to her feet in alarm. 

* I am making you quite nervous, my dear madam,' 
said the General, speaking with contrition. Then he 
forced himself to sit still and silent for a while, but 
soon found inaction unendurable. 

The love-fever which had seized upon this willing 
victim so late in life was attacking him with exag- 
gerated symptoms. The young child easily recovers 
from the complaints incidental to infancy, but measles 
and whooping-cough are apt to prove very trying 
to adult sufferers. 

We read that 

* In the spring ^ young man's fancy lightly 

turns to thoughts of love.' ' ... 
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Has this suggested no antistrophe ? Has no poet 
commemorated the amazing tenacity with which the 
old man clings to the object of his mellowed de- 
votion?" Is there not something pathetic in the 
intensity of the hoary-headed abandon which stakes 
its all on a last, and probably a forlorn, hope ? 

Devoured by an ever-growing inward anxiety, 
the impatient lover soon started to his feet again. 

* If Nell should overstay her time at Miss Eliofs,* 
he cried, glancing at his watch (which set him such a 
fine old-fashioned example of steadiness) for the 
hundredth time, * is it not possible she will not come 
home at all, but go straight to the Sphere ?' 

' I should think it most probable she would go on 
to the theatre direct,' answered Mrs Hall, with sud- 
den animation. 

* Most probable ! ' repeated Sir Hercules. * Good 
heavens! madam, why did you not suggest this 
probability sooner ? ' 

Out came the chronometer again. After a hasty 
glance at its golden face, he seized his hat. 

'Are you going to the Sphere yourself, Sir Her- 
cules?' asked Mrs Hall; and as she spoke she felt 
that this unexpected reprieve was , more than she 
deserved. 

* Why, you have actually not seen her in her new 
part yet!' exclaimed Sir Hercules, stopping sud- 
denly as he threw the door wide. * I will go at once 
and get a cab ; we shall be none too soon for her. 
You put on your shawl, my dear madam, and we will 
go to the theatre together.' 

Just as Nell stepped out of the omnibus at Charing 
Cross, Sir Hercules was handing Mrs Hall into a cab 
at the door of No. i Alpha Street 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
cuhd holi>s revel at silverbeach. 

Mrs Dalrymple, living her quiet life of peace and 
content at Silverbeach, little dreamed of the terrific 
mine her brother was endeavouring to construct, and 
which, sooner or later, was bound to explode under 
her unwary feet. 

It was as a revised edition of the old Guy-Fawkes 
story, but the name of the arch-traitor in this case 
was Cupid. 

The mischievous boy, who bears his rose-coloured 
torch so heedlessly, had led the gallant old General 
through many perplexing mazes already, and now 
was laughingly awaiting the denouement^ or rather the 
final explosion, since a catastrophe of some sort 
appeared inevitable. 

John Hall had settled to his work in the old music- 
room, with the unobtrusive industry which charac- 
terises the conscientious workman. 

He was quite at his ease at Silverbeach, once he 
was fairly established there, with the huge palette 
and giant brushes which formed his insignia of office, 
and which a * handy man ' from the Sphere had 
brought down on the day following the scene-painter's 
arrival in the country. 

His work once seriously commenced, John Hall was 
apt to devote himself to it con antore e con vigore; and 
all things outside it became utterly unimportant to 
him. To his mind, strength lay in concentration. 
He had contrived to keep consistently out of Mrs 
Dalrymple's way from the first. That lady was far 
too apathetic to make any incursion into what, for 
the time being, she considered as the scene-painter's 
domain ; and he was too proud or too modest, or 
both, to venture into any part of the lady's territory, 
unless specially invited to do so by Sir Hercules. 
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But the fair and saucy Rosamond was free from 
any scruples, and too passionately eager about the 
progress of the bijou stage, to be kept away from the 
music-room by either entreaty or remonstrance from 
her mother. 

A marked change had come over the spoilt child 
since the ill-fated hour when she had thought it 
necessary to defy her gentle parent, and had so 
triumphantly asserted her own reckless independence 
of thought and action. 

As almost invariably happens in such cases, that 
first open quarrel between those hitherto happy and 
easy-going people formed a precedent ; and the re- 
membrance of it frequently led each again to assume 
an attitude of opposition or defiance towards the 
other which was really alien to their natures. 

The merest trifles led to more or less animated 
discussions ; and a hint of Mrs Dalrymple's maternal 
authority roused Rosamond to instant and open 
rebellion. 

Sir Hercules remained in blissful ignorance of any 
such change. In the first place, his * infatuation * had 
commenced at the very period of Rosamond's original 
rebellion, and he had ever since been far too deeply 
engrossed by one all-absorbing thought to waste time 
in reflection on any other. In the second place, the 
ladies at Silverbeach seemed to have come to an 
unspoken, but very definite, understanding in regard 
to the master both honoured, respected and — ^just a 
little — feared. 

In his presence Mrs Dalrymple studiously refrained 
from being in the very least degree exacting, and 
Rosamond forcibly restrained the rash and angry 
words so apt to rise to her lips since that first fatal 
hour in which she had spoken them without let or 
hindrance, and had in reality triumphed in her own 
startling eloquence. 

Perhaps the knowledge that her mother so intensely 
disapproved of her daughter's interest in John Hall 
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and his work, added a special zest to the pleasure the 
girl felt in her constant and mostly surreptitious visits 
to the music-room. 

Was it not the fact of the apple being forbidden 
which made it into an irresistible temptation to young 
and enterprising Mrs Eve ? 
: And how about that key of Master Bluebeard's ? 

Was it its diminutive proportion which so greatly 
attracted Fatima? Would she not have thought 
about and handled the largest key on that mysterious 
and terrible bunch with just as tender an interest if it 
had been Xh^ forbidden one ? 

Mrs Dalrymple had felt annoyed, or certainly dis- 
concerted, when Sir Hercules arrived unexpectedly at 
Silverbeach one afternoon, accompanied by John Hall 
and that 'most conceited' Mr Clifford. And Mrs 
Dalrymple had not considered it worth while to hide 
her chagrin under a smiling face. 

Rosamond, who was reading alcud to her mother, 
as the three men sauntered across the lawn, flung her 
book down, started to her feet with an exclamation 
of delight, and ran to meet her uncle with extended 
arms. 

'What a picture as leading fairy in a first-class 
transformation scene!* thought John Hall, watching 
the lovely girl, with evident admiration beaming on 
his honest face. 

* I wish I could see her flying to meet my Nell 
like that, looking just like a welcoming angel,' was 
the idea paramount in the preoccupied mind of Sir 
Hercules. 

And Jack, when he found an opportunity later in 
the day, communicated his impression of her appear- 
ance in still more flattering terms. 

* When you came flying across the lawn to meet us 
to-day. Miss Rosamond,' he said, ' it seemed to me as 
though the gates of great Jove's kingdom had opened,, 
and a modern goddess, a dazzling combination of 
Venus and Aurora, was speeding towards us hum- 
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drum mortals, ready to cast the spells of her loveli- 
ness upon us, and allow herself to be adored.' This 
speech was not uttered at the moment of inspiration. 
At the time Mr Clifford had contented himself by 
remarking, *How do you do, Miss Dalrymple? 
What a lovely day, isn't it ? ' and had made a pro- 
foundly ceremonious bow, which, if theatrical, was all 
the more effective in Rosamond's inexperienced eyes. 

Remembering the ominous cloud which gathered 
upon her mother's brow at the sight of the unex- 
pected visitors, Rosamond had rapidly come to a 
decision in her own mind. 

*Let us go straight up to the music-room, dear 
uncle,' she said, laying her persuasive hand upon his 
arm. 

* But where is mamma ? ' asked Sir Hercules, glanc- 
ing towards the open drawing-room window, from 
which Mrs Dalrymple had hurriedly retreated. 

*She is busy iust now, dear,* replied Rosamond 
promptly, *and I know s.ie would much rather we 
theatrical fanatics would march off to our stage at 
once. Mamma does not sympathise in my adoration 
for the stage, and all that belongs to it, in the least, 
Mr Clifford,' Rosamond continued, in a low but im- 
pressive tone, as she turned towards Jack, who was 
now walking by her side. 

* If that influences you, I should indeed be sorry,' 
replied Master Jack, meeting her limpid gaze with that 
darker and deeper one of his, which seemed to set her 
heart beating with a thrilling, ineffable joy. 

* I am not easily influenced by anyone against my 
own inclination,' answered Rosamond, with repeated 
emphasis. 

' What an arrant little flirt it is ! ' thought Jack, 
and smiled his sweetest as he so thought *She 
seemed such a baby, and so ridiculously simple, the 
first time I saw her ; and now, by Jove ! I believe 
there's the* spice of a devil in her already ! In that 
case, she will be charming, and I shall enjoy the task 
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I have set myself. What a mistake the namby- 
pamby, goody-goody style of girl is, and how it bores 
a man ! I never could get on with one of that sort 
Now, Nell, she is an exception to every rule, and she 
is different from anyone I have ever known. She is 
honest and true ; simple as a child in some things, 
wise as a man in others ; but good, good and pure as 
gold always. Ah, gold! That's the curse of it I 
That's what she hasn't got, nor I either, and so — * 

*You are very silent. Miss Dalrymple,' he said, 
meeting her wondering eyes, which were fixed on his 
face. 

They were all up in the music-room by this time, 
and the young people had remained by the open 
window, while their elders were absorbed in discuss- 
ing cectain effects of colour, etc. Jack's thoughts had 
wandered most unconsciously from * the task ' he had 
set himself; but Rosamond's astonished glatjce and 
petulant exclamation recalled him to his self-imposed 
duty. 

* It is not I ; it's you who are silent and strange and 
odd,' she replied, with the look and tone of a dis- 
appointed child. And she nodded her head to give 
added importance to each adjective as j^e pro- 
nounced it. 

* The truth is, I scarcely know if I am on earth or 
in heaven ! ' exclaimed Jack, with great dramatic 
effect : and then, in a tender whisper, he added that 
flattering speech, anent Jove and Venus and Aurora, 
which has already been quoted. 

* Talking to you and listening to the beautiful 
speeches you make, Mr Clifford, give me the notion 
that we are both acting already,' said Rosamond, 
clasping her hands and looking towards — was it the 
ceiling only, or that mythological heaven from which 
Jack suggested she had so lately escaped } 

No doubt they were acting, playing a part each of 
them ; but hers was certainly rendered con amove in 
the full sense of the words. 
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They remained standing side by side in that 
window-recess for a very considerable space of time. 
But hours might have passed by unheeded, while 
every fleeting minute was adding to the girl's delight 
in his looks and words and ways, and proving to him 
that his self-imposed task might be easier even than 
he had originally anticipated, and -that its accomplish- 
ment would certainly ^w^ him more pleasure and 
satisfaction than he had imagined possible. 

Rosamond was undeniably lovely, her dress was 
exquisite, and her voice and manners had a refine- 
ment quite new to Mr Cliflford, whose experience of 
the manners and customs of the upper ten among 
k beau sexe had hitherto been of the most limited 
description. 

Sir Hercules and John Hall, away at the farther 
end of the long room, were smoking and chatting in 
the friendliest way possible. Theatrical gossip was 
a subject of inexhaustible interest to the pleasure- 
loving old General, and Hairs very extensive ex- 
perience afforded his host a fund of amusement. 

The simultaneous appearance of a footman and 
Mrs Dalrymple's maid considerably startled the quar- 
tette so satisfactorily occupied in the- music-room. 

The footman inquired if his master desired to have 
the dinner served at once, as it was seven o'clock. 
The maid crossed the room and whispered a message 
to Miss Rosamond, which brought a sudden flush of 
very angry colour into the young lady's delicate 
face. 

She hurried over to her uncle's side, laid a coaxing 
hand on his arm, and looking up into his puzzled 
face with the most tenderly beseeching gaze in her 
own, she whispered, — 

'Mamma sends me word that she wishes me to 
dine in the morning-room with her, instead of our all 
going to the dining-room together. Dear, dearest 
uncle, do let me stay with you ; it will be much 
better fun for all of us.' 
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But for once Sir Hercules turned a deaf ear to her 
pleadings. 

* Tut, tut ! ' he said, with his genial smile ; * don't 
look cross, my dear baby ; mother always does what 
is right and best for all of us.' 

Rosamond differed entirely, but she had the good 
sense to refrain from further opposition at the mo- 
ment She must keep a strict guard over herself ; 
no one should guess how keen was her momentary 
disappointment. Any such betrayal of emotion 
might lead others to suspect the secret, which she 
had but an hour ago acknowledged to herself — the 
secret which was now flushing her cheeks and making 
her eyes shine ; the secret which had set her pulses 
throbbing with an emotion so exquisite that it was 
nearly akin to pain, and tempted her to tears as 
much as to laughter. But with the knowledge of 
this delicious mystery possessing her, came the power 
and the resolution to hide and guard it from the eyes 
of others. And with a strong effort at self-control 
Rosamond overcame the hysterical inclination. 

At another time his beloved niece*s pleading and 
coaxing would have urged Sir Hercules to make a 
decided effort to secure her the pleasure she coveted ; 
but to-day he hastily resolved to avoid all chance of 
a possible discussion with his sister. In his own 
mind certain schemes were germinating, to guard and 
cherish which would require his utmost skill and 
sang-froid. Therefore he must scrupulously avoid 
risking Mrs Dalrymple's displeasure /rt? tern. 

Rosamond, in accordance with the message de- 
livered,- went -her way to the morning-room, where 
the table was laid for a tite-d-tite dinner. 

Mrs Dalrymple sat by the window, reading. She 
glanced up as fair Rosamond entered, and said, in a 
tone of remonstrance, — 

*What could have induced you to remain with 
those strangers all the afternoon, Rosamond ? The 
idea of my daughter being present where men are 
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smoking and theatrical talk is carried on I I scarcely 
know whether your want of consideration, or that of 
your uncle, amazes me most/ 

Mrs Dalrymple looked very pale, and there was a 
suggestion of suppressed passion in her tone and her 
manner which had quite an exhilarating effect on 
Rosamond, whose own nerves were strung to a pitch 
of inordinate excitement. 

*I have heard that violent antagonistic emotions 
cannot long exist in one body,* she remarked, laugh- 
ing; 'one is sure to annihilate the other sooner or 
later. Suppose your two amazefnents settle amicably ' 
down together, mamma, then we can talk the matter 
over sensibly. You say there was smoking and 
theatrical chatter going on in my presence. I sup- 
pose Somers was your informant? Why did you 
not come and join us ? We were really very jolly, 
and it would have been bet-ter for you than sitting 
moping yourself pale all alone here, and getting in- 
formation from our maid.' 

* Rosamond ! ' exclaimed Mrs Dalrymple, and felt 
herself incapable of further words. 

* That is my name, dear ma,' said the girl pertly ; 
* and when you have realised the fact, I want you to 
tell me if you, for one moment, deemed my uncle 
capable of turning me out of the room where we were 
all engaged in settling everything about my little 
stage. It's going to be quite too lovely, and the 
thought of it and the part rm going to play delights 
me more than anything has ever delighted me before. 
If you were one little bit nice and kind, dear, as you 
always used to be to your own poor little girl, you 
would rejoice in her approaching happiness and in 
the triumph awaiting her. Do you know that every- 
thing is to be finished before the 20th of July, and 
that uncle means my birthday to be a real gala-day 
for you and me and all the country round ? I shall 
spend all my time with Mr Hall while he is here, 
suggesting things, chatting to him, and urging him 
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OIL Laugh, mother ; why don't you laugh ? I hate 
black looks and that sort of horrid silence. If you 
want to scold me, speak out ; but do not madden me 
by looking so cold and glum.' 

Mrs Dsdrymple lifted her hands and her head in 
silent deprecation. 

What could she say ? How cope with, how answer 
this frivolous, inconsiderate maiden, who seemed 
hourly losing all resemblance to the winsome, gentle 
Rosamond, who had erst been all a sweet daughter 
could be in a proud mother's eyes ? 

There was something impressive, almost defiant, in 
the girl's last words, which painfully recalled the first 
scene that ever occurred between mother and daughter, 
and now filled "the former with fear of the effect of 
any further contradiction. For the moment it would 
surely be politic to let the girl have her own way. 

Rosamond was perfectly aware that she had gained 
a point in her own favour again, and laughingly re- 
verted to the first question at issue between them. 

* If uncle had attempted to send me away,' she said, 
* I should have stayed all the same. I liked being up 
there and hearing all the chat. But uncle is kind and 
good, as he always was, and he does not take a pleas 
ure in depriving me of anything, least of all of what 
I enjoy. He encourages, he never thwarts me. I am 
sure my life here is dull and humdrum enough, with- 
out having every chance of a little extra amusement 
frustrated. Now, why are we two to dine alone here, 
like a couple of nuns, I wonder? Why should we 
not avail ourselves of this rare opportunity of listen- 
ing to some lively talk about London ways and 
London people, which those men will be enjoying all 
dinner-time ? We could have left them at dessert, of 
course ; and even then we should have sacrificed 
hearing their funniest stories, which they always 
reserve until the ladies go away. I know that by the 
tremendous laughing that begins as soon as they are 
alone. Don't you remember the last time that fat 
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old Colonel Morris and Sir Clifton Claythorpe dined 
here, how we heard them shouting in the dining-room 
after we had gone ? ' 

Mrs Dalrymple smiled. She was quite thankful, 
poor lady, to find her daughter's thoughts diverted so 
easily ; but her satisfaction did not last long. 

* I am sure that quiet, modest Mr Hall deserves 
the countenance of our presence far more than that 
horrid, red-faced, noisy old colonel,' cried Rosamond, 
flinging herself back in a low arm-chair, and angrily 
tapping the floor with her feet. 

* But etiquette, child ! ' remonstrated her mother. 
'You seem utterly devoid of the knowledge which 
comes naturally to most ladies, as it certainly did to 
me — the knowledge of the fitness of persons and 
places and things.' 

* To me it has come far more naturally to be dis- 
gusted whenever I hear that false, horrid word 
etiquette mentioned,* expostulated Rosamond ; * for 
it \s sure to be the excuse for making me call upon 
some stupid old county fogies, or for preventing me 
from running up to town with uncle, or riding over to 
Windsor alone, or any other really enjoyable thing.' 

The girl pouted ; but she smiled too. Her thoughts 
reverted to the delights of the past few hours, and she 
rejoiced in the fact that in them at least she had most 
successfully defied all that she had hitherto been 
taught to consider as etiquette. And then her antici- 
pation wandered pleasantly onwards to the immediate 
future. 

Would Mrs Dalrymple have been as well pleased 
had she suspected that Rosamond had a motive in 
her apparent good-humour; and that while she pouted 
and smiled, she was thinking, * I must not vex mother 
too much just now, or she will interfere with me to- 
morrow, when I must contrive to stay up in the 
music-room all the morning, because Jack will be 
there. To-morrow night he goes back to town and 
to the theatre, and to that Miss Trevor, who did not 
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like my saying Jack was the Sleeping Beauty. Why 
not ? What is Jack, my beautiful Jack, to her ?* 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A STRANGE COLLOQUY. 

The following evening Jack, as in duty bound, did 
return te town and the theatre. He also had an 
interview with * that Miss Trevor,- which would have 
considerably startled fair Rosamond had she been on 
the Embankment while the romantic moon was 
tenderly lighting up her beautiful Jack's eyes, and 
those of ihe girl who, most unconsciously, had given 
h^r fortunate rivai the first taste of that bitter fruit 
yclept jealousy. 

Sir Hercules had gone to town with Mr Clifford ; 
John Hall had constituted himself voluntary prisoner 
in the old wing of the mansion ; and Mrs Dalrymple 
rejoiced in the consciousness that she was once again 
'monarch of all she surveyed,' and that no unwel- 
come intruder was likely to trespass on her time or 
her dominions. As for Rosamond, if once the child 
was left without the support of her too indulgent 
uncle, there would be no difficulty in keeping her 
within the bounds of decorum ; and after all, what 
harm could a hard-working old scene-painter do Mrs 
Dalrymple's daughter, who, in any case, would only 
chat to him as she might with a gardener, or a brick- 
layer, or the man who came from town to tune the 
piano ? 

Rosamond had such odd fancies ; it actually 
amused her to converse with people of the lower 
classes. She liked to question them about their 
various callings and their mode of life. How could 
her mother be expected to sympathise with such 
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eccentricity ? Still, as John Hall was certainly a 
very harmless character, there was no absolute oc- 
casion for peremptory interference with the child's 
predilection for his society. She would tire of the 
new pastime soon enough. It was only when that 
conceited Mr Clifford, with his arrogant manner and 
his bold blue eyes, was present, that Mrs Dalrymple 
felt herself compelled to hedge her precious child 
about with the most rigid fence of * decorum.' And 
with this end in view, she had kept a close watch on 
the evening Jack spent at Silverbeach, not allowing 
Rosamond to leave the morning-room pn any pretext 
whatever. The girl panted for fresh air, she said, 
and made two decided attempts to escape into the 
garden; but her mother restrained her, and Rosa- 
mond, on whom the knowledge of her secret acted 
like a talisman of discretion, did not openly defy 
her parent at the moment, but preferred to bide her 
time. This came after dinner, when Mrs Dalrymple 
drew her chair close to the lamp, whose mellow 
light fell upon the open page of the book she was 
reading. 

Rosamond, in watchful and anxious silence, had 
taken up her position close to the window, which 
opened on to the lawn. 

After a while she saw what she was expecting and 
eagerly longing to catch sight of: three distinct 
specks of warm red light advancing slowly above the 
lawn, like elevated glow-worms. 

She glanced across at her mother, whose eyes were 
closed, and from whose listless hands the book had 
fallen. 

In an instant Rosamond was outside the window, 
and, meeting the gentlemen, she laid her hand caress- 
ingly upon her uncle's arm. 

* The scent of your delicious cigars tempted me 
to come out to you,' she said. * Mother is indulging 
in a siesta, so I have no one to talk to.' 

* We are all ready to listen to my fairy,' answered 
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her uncle, patting the little hand which lay upon 
his arm. 

Rosamond soon managed to draw him away from 
the lawn, and consequently beyond the reach of a 
sudden recall for herself. 

*The grass is wet, uncle, and nty shoes are very 
thin/ she said. * Let us walk up and down the lower 
carriage-drive ; that is broad enough for four of us.* 

John Hall kept at the side, and modestly a little to 
the rear, of Sir Hercules ; but Jack soon contrived to 
make his way round to where fair Rosamond's white 
dress was gleaming. 

She was already in exuberant spirits, whicb his 
vicinity did not tend to diminish. 

The fact of her skilful evasion of the maternal eye 
greatly elated the naughty child ; and it was not 
until she felt her hand suddenly but closely, tenderly 
clasped in that of Jack, that her pealing laughter 
gave place to a keener, a silent enjoyment He had 
possessed himself of the hand which hung at her 
side ; and the lingering pressure with which she re- 
plied to the touch of his fingers marked her approval 
of his venturesome proceeding. 

A few words passed between them then ; and 
other and still more important ones were exchanged 
in the music-room next morning, words of such vast 
significance, indeed, that they fully warranted Jack's 
apparently presumptuous assertions to Nell on the 
Embankment at the interview we know of. 

• •.•••• 

No Jack to-day ! Not even a glimpse of his hand- 
some face, not even one whispered word of love for 
his poor lonely Rosie. These were the first thoughts 
in Rosamond's mind, as she awoke on the morning 
following her lover's departure. 

Yes, he was her lover already; and he would 
be her husband, and very soon too. On that point 
they were of one accord. 

Rosamond longed for change. The restless ardour 
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which characterises youth, the youth of both sexes, 
too, had begun to make itself felt in this dainty 
maid's bosom. 

She panted for freedom for life. The humdrilm 
existence with her mother at Silverbeach had be- 
come insupportable. 

As Jack's wife she should find everything fresh, 
fair, delightful. 

Life would present a succession of charming thea- 
trical scenes. No stage heroine could possibly find 
herself in more romantic circumstances than those of 
which Rosamond intended her rose-coloured future 
to consist. She had always known that she was 
born to be adored ; but until now she had never quite 
realised the sweetness of her destiny. 

Her adorer had arrived. He was fascinating, de- 
lightful, a real actor, and as handsome as an ideal 
Romeo. 

And was not she herself admirably adapted to play 
the part of Juliet? 

Juliet was supposed to be a brunette ; but that was 
legendary, or stupid stage tradition. 

The real Queens of Beauty had all been blonde and 
blue-eyed. Thus Helen of Troy, and Venus herself, 
were always represented. 

And Jack had told her yesterday morning that she, 
his Rosie, was fairer than any goddess or princess, 
real or imaginary. 

Jack had a most fascinating way of looking and 
talking, a way that made one fancy he was playing 
a part — and, oh, what a charming part ! — all the 
time. 

What would her mother say to all this ? 

Jack positively declared that Mrs Dalrymple dis- 
trusted and disliked him. Jack was so clever, such a 
man of the world, he would be sure to know. 

It would be most annoying for every one concerned 
}f mamma should make a fuss and be really disagree- 
able. She had been very cross lately, and had not 

s 
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seemed to care a bit whether her Rosie was pleased 
or not. 

Ah ! if it came to that, it might be Rosie's turn not 
to mind if other people were pleased with her or not 
Except Jack. Oh y^s ; Jack must certainly be con- 
sidered. And she would take good car^ he was 
pleased always. 

They meant to live for one anotfier ; and they both 
liked to be happy — ergo, they must strive for one 
another's happiness under all circumstances and at all 
hazards. Uncle was such a dear \ He would never 
make any difficulties if only Rosie coaxed him 
enough, and implored him to be very, very kind and 
nice, and — to give his consent. 

His consent to what ? 

To his niece's marriage with — an actor ; an actor, 
and the son of — She did not know who. Ah ! 

Rosamond was startled, as the plain fact presented 
itself to her mental vision without 'extenuating 
circumstances.* Certain harsh judgments recurred to 
her now. She remembered discussions she had heard 
at various timeB about ill-advised, unsuitable, rash 
marriages, and how those who made them were 
bound to repent, not in sackcloth and ashes, but in 
ostracism from society and — miserable poverty. 

Ah ! but no such hard fate could possibly be in 
store for her and Jack ! . 

Surely uncle, her kind, indulgent old pet of an uncle, 
would never dream of opposing her in this matter. 

He had always yielded to all her whiitis sooner or 
later. It waai only a question of sufficient coaxing 
and entreaty. And oh, how lavish of both she would 
be, when a matter of such vital import to her was 
under discussion ! 

But this time her mother would be against and not 
for her. Of that the girl felt convinced already ; and 
the difficulties she anticipated only served to heighten 
her ardour. The greater the complications, the 
greater the enterprise, and the more tempting. 
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She thought, as she reviewed the position, that it 
was getting more and more like a stage play every 
minute. What did lovers do in books and ip pUy$ if 
they were coerced and harassed and opposed ? 

They ran away. 

Of course they did, always. What 4^ splendid, 
what a romantic idea 1 

No commonplace wedding in the parish church, 
with bridesmaids and carriages, and all the world 
(the horrid, pompous, old county world and his still 
more objectionable wife) looking on. 

An elopement ! A travelling carriage, a fa$t pair of 
horses, and a postillion. 

*That is the way Jack and I will manage our 
wedding ! * 

This was the highly satisfactory conclusion fair 
Rosamond had arrived at by the time her toilet was 
completed. 

It was only eight o'clock. A whole hour before 
Mrs Dalrymple's breakfast-time ; an hour to be de- 
voted entirely to John Hall's entertainment, and 
to the inspection of the progress he was making in 
the music-room. 

He had said he should begin work at 7.30 A.M., as 
he always liked to profit by the morning hours, which 
were the brightest and best; and he had kept his word. 
As the clocks chimed the half-hour, he entered the 
quaint old room which was set apart for his labours. 

Fifteen by twelve feet of canvas, intended for the 
new act-drop, had been strained and primed ready 
for his use. The level white surface looked most 
inviting, and he really longed to set to work on 
the preliminary outlines, which had to be traced with 
the huge charcoal-stick. 

John Hall contemplated that canvas with ex- 
ceeding satisfaction. After the coarse cumbersome 
scenery at which he had to labour at the theatre, the 
task now before him appeared as a tempting bonne 
bouche^ 
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It was a novel chance of distinction. This was not 
commonplace patchwork, to be completed in instal- 
ments ; it was not merely a disjointed combination of 
wings here, borders there, and set pieces for the sides 
and front. This was a legitimate and artistic enter- 
prise. John only desired a fair field and no favour. 
In all his varied and lengthy experience it had never 
fallen to his share to paint what he called ' a real 
complete picture.' Other scenic artists had had such 
chances, had profited by them, and made themselves 
famous. Why should not he ? The game was well 
worth the candle, at all events. He would certainly 
do Ais best ; and what man could do more ? 

Full of these enticing ideas, which readily assumed 
the guise of personal ambition, the honest painter 
seized the long charcoal-stick, which habit had taught 
him to handle so deftly, and commenced his design. 
Landscape was his forte ; of figure-drawing he knew 
nothing. 

Sir Hercules had suggested a sylvan scene as a 
pleasing subject, for the act-drop ; and Rosamond 
had pleaded that it should be moonlit. 

* The sun is hard and garish,' she said, * but moon- 
beams are always romantic and tender.* 

Jack, who was present when this discussion took 
place, agreed with Miss Dalrymple entirely; and 
while he was looking into Nell's eyes by moonlight 
the next evening, he remembered the argument, and 
Rosamond's just pleading. 

John Hall, who hald prepared himself to work alone, 
and quite at his ease, was duly equipped in the coarse 
canvas overalls he always wore at the theatre, and 
he was by no means agreeably surprised when Miss 
Rosamond suddenly made her appearance from the 
turret-chamber. She threw the door open wide, and 
its dark setting seemed to frame her as a picture. It 
was a very lovely picture. In spite of his annoyance, 
John Hall made that admission. She wore a pale- 
blue morning gown, her golden hair was tied back 
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with a knot of blue ribbon, which matched her eyes. 
A happy smile dimpled her cheeks, and her hand was 
extended in greeting. 

She was quick at reading faces, and had instantly 
perceived the frown on Mr Hall's open countenance, 
so the hand was offered in propitiation. 

* Good morning, Mr Hall,' she said; 'you see I 
got up very early on purpose to come and help you 
with your work.' 

Poor John, his fingers black with charcoal, painfully 
conscious of his working attire, the palette ready at 
his side, and the act-drop pre-occupying his thoughts, 
was by no means delighted with his self-constituted 
patroness's appearance at this moment. 

He lifted his smudgy hand in deprecation, and 
Rosamond, smiling, dropped her own. 

' You are not to mind me the least little bit in all 
the world, Mr Hall,' she said, in her most impressive 
tone. * I have not come to hinder or to interfere, but 
to assist* 

To John, the reason she gave for her inopportune 
visit mattered but little, since the irksome fact of her 
presence remained. She had crossed the room now, 
and was bending over the funny tray-palette, curiously 
examining the colours spread upon it. 

' What can be the use of so many different shades } ' 
she inquired. * Surely a little blue and a great deal 
of silver is all you can possibly want for moonlight. 
And what are all these ugly, dirty-looking drabs and 
browns and greens for ? If I were a painter, I should 
make it a rule never to use any but pretty colours ; 
forget-me-not blue, or pink, or mauve, or apple-green. 
These darks are hideous,' 

He listened to her foolish prattle, and looked into 
her baby face with evident amusement. 

He little thought, poor simple John, that her naivetS 
was assumed, and that the very innocent style of her 
conversation was but a cloak to cover the deeper 
meaning of the questions she was leading up to. 
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* You don't quite understand, Miss Dalrymple,' 
said he, 'how useful these darks are to painters. 
Without them we could get no light. They alone 
give value to the pretty tints. Some clever man has 
said, in much finer language than I am able to re- 
peat, that if it were not for ugliness, we should not 
know beauty.' 

* Oh, that sounds like a regular stage-phrase, doesn't 
it, Mr Hall ? It's one of the sayings uncle calls clap- 
trap. Fine sound and little meaning/ 

* Oh no, indeed,' answered John, promptly. ' There's 
no gag in that quotation. A real clever man said 
the thing first, and it has a deal of meaning, though 
it's not in my way to put it into as good words as he 
did. He who said, or had it printed, is an author ; 
and there are a few in that trade what does as clever 
work and as good as the painters dp. Only it's in a 
different branch, you see, miss.' 

* That's like actors and actresses,' said Rosamond 
simply. 'They may all be clever, though in such 
different ways. Now there was that fat, red-faced 
Mrs D'Almayne in the piece I saw the other night. 
She was clever in her way, no doubt, though / thought 
her odiously vulgar ; and then there was your gentle 
pretty daughter, whom I thought lovely. She — ' 

* Ah ! she's not had the experience of old Mother 
Blenkinsop, and there's no knowing yet how much 
she may do in her profession. Any way, lovely or 
not, successful or not, our Nell is a good girl, a real, 
downright good one, and we've a right to be proud 
of her accordin*. For my part, handsome is as hand- 
some does, miss ; and that's true all the world over.' 

* Mr Clifford thinks your Nell very pretty too, Mr 
Hall. I wonder if she returns the compliment } ' 

Had old John been less absorbed in the compli- 
cated working of his charcoal-stick, he must have 
noticed the anxious tremor in the girl's voice, as she 
asked what to her was the leading question. As it 
was, lie paid only just as much attention to her 
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remarks as his sense of politeness compelled him 
to do. 

* I don't think there's much of compliments flying 
behind the scenes at the Sphere/ he said, having 
caught at the longest word she had used. * As for 
our Nell, she's a deal too much common sense to 
listen to rubbish of one sort or t'other. Her heart's 
in her work — may God bless and prosper her ! — and 
what troubles and turns the heads of half the girls on 
the stage, don't come a-nigh her understanding at all. 
But, upon my word and 'onner, Miss Dalrymple, I 
really do ask your pardon for talking to you in what 
you might consider a liberty like. The fact is, I — 
there'* 

With his last word John Hall made a conclusive 
dash with the charcoal-stick, then resting it against 
a chair, he turned his back on his work, as though 
to signify to Rosamond that he was quite at her 
service. 

But it was her turn now to be pre^occupied and 
silent. 

A strange thought had taken possession of her. 
She was surprised and almost jealous of the respectful 
admiration with which this simple, serious man spoke 
of his stepdaughter. 

Rosamond was perfectly aware that John Hall 
looked upon her as he would on a silly, irresponsible 
child. And yet he spoke of Nell Trevor as of a 
being of superior intellect, and as deserving of honour 
and admiration. 

* I suppose the people who act lovers on the stage 
do sometimes get to care for one another in private 
life too, don't they ? ' pursued the girl, when she had 
concluded her mental comparisons. 

* Oh yes,' said Hall, laughing. * There's fools on 
the stage as well as off.' 

This sounded coarse to Rosamond, and did not 
encourage her anxious spirit of investigation. 
' Has— haB your daughter ever been made love to 
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^ the stage, Mr Hall?' she asked, turning to look 
in his face. 

'The Lord forbid ! no/ he cried, andi a dull gleam 
of red mounted slowly into his bronzed cheeks. 

* But it wouldn't be anything dreadful, would it ? ' 
queried Rosamond, returning to her most childlike 
manner. * People do fall in love in all ranks of 
society, and then they get married, and — ' 

*And have — ' Here Hall checked himself, and 
with an odd smile found a different conclusion for 
the sentence from that he had at first intended. 
* And if they are actors, or in any other poor pro- 
fession, they have the greatest difficulty in keeping 
a roof over their heads, or the wolf from the door.' 

' How really dreadful ! * exclaimed Rosamond. 
This certainly was quite an unexpected view of 
matrimonial bliss. ' That sort of awful poverty must 
be very trying to ladies and gentlemen^ she continued 
anxiously. 

John Hall laughed. 

* There's not a many of the tip-toppers to be found 
among our hard-working lot,' he said, decisively. 
' Swells is swells, you know, miss ; and a deal too fine 
they mostly think theirselves, to go through the study 
and disappointment and the drudgery which must be 
part and parcel of a good actor's life. A good one — 
a real good one, mind you ! One who loves and 
honours his profession ain't never ashamed of it, — 
not one of your haw-haw, lardy -dardy, eyeglass 
simpletons. There's enough and to spare of that sort 
about ; but t'other is rare.' 

* Jack Clifford is a good actor,* asserted Rosamond. 
And then she asked her second question. * Is he a 
gentleman by birth as well as education ? ' 

Now that she was beginning to be vitally interested 
in the conversation, she realised the danger of betray- 
ing herself. 

John Hall, finding that his inquisitive visitor had 
resolved on making him talk instead of letting him 
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work, resigned himself to circumstances with as 
cheerful an air as he could command. 

He had laid his charcoal-stick aside, and feeling 
himself under an impromptu and aimless cross-ex- 
amination, stood idly looking at Rosamond, deter- 
mined to let her have her say and be done with it. 

She did not like the apparently searching glance of 
his eyes. He was really not thinking about her, 
except as a hindrance to his work. But she, woman- 
like, felt convinced that he was lost in profound 
speculation about the possible deeper meaning of her 
words. She must at once divert his mind from such 
thoughts by resuming the naive manner which evi- 
dently best suited her under the circumstances. So 
she repeated her question about Jack Clifford's parent- 
age in a tone of the simplest, child-like curiosity. 

* I think young Clifford's father was a something 
in the law — attorney or clerk ; something of that 
sort,' said John. 

He wondered why the girl persisted in asking him 
questions to which she evidently required no answers. 
But her next inquiry filled him with quite a new 
surprise. 

' If your daughter Nell wanted to marry Mr 
Clifford, what would you say, Mr Hall?' 

' Say ! ' repeated poor old John, actually turning 
pale at the suggestion. *I should say no, and no, 
and no again I ' he asserted, with sudden vehemence. 
'Jack Clifford is a good-looking and a soft-spoken 
lad — a deal too much of the humbug about him to suit 
plain, straight-going folks like me and mine. He is 
one of them young gents that's far too fond oi playing 
at love out of the theatre ever to do much good for 
himself in it.' 

Rosamond listened with a smile on her lips, as 
though to some passably amusing story. But honest 
John, the moment he realised how far his impetuous 
speech had carried him, stopped himself in evident 
dismay. 
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' This is the second time I have caught myself 
talking in quite an unpardonable way to you, Miss 
Dalrymple/ he said, with contrition. 'The fact is, 
work and chatter don't go well together ; and I've 
proved that I cannot stand dividing my attention. I 
must get you to excuse me, miss, and not to mind 
the nonsense Fve been talking. For the future 
I shall beg of you not to expect me to enter into 
conversation with you, while I ought to be giving 
all my time and my thoughts to the work your good 
uncle pays me to do/ 

Rosamond went away, to join her mother in the 
breakfast-room, with a heavy step and a still heavier 
heart 

The Silverbeach post-bag that day contained the 
following two letters, which were the direct result of 
the colloquy in. the music-room. 

Rosamond wrote, — 



*My own Darling Jack, — Something I have 

heard has made me very, very miserable and anxious 
and unhappy about you. I implore you, if you really 
love me, to come to Slough to-morrow morning by 
the first train after ten o'clock. I will be in the road 
near the station to meet you. Come without fail to 
your loving and most, unhappy ROSIE.' 



This letter was addressed t6 the theatre, and 
marked * Important and immediate.* 

* Confound it I * exclaimed Jack, having read its con- 
tents, with a lowering brow. * Does this spoilt child 
imagine I have nothing better to do than to dance 
attendance on her at uncomfortable times and places ? 
This sort of frolic must be nipped in the bud, and 
at once.' Then his thoughts reverted to Nell. * Bless 
her, sweet, patient, unselfish darling! She heard 
about poor Phcebe. She felt I was cold and reserved 
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to her ; and yet she never asked me a question or 
desired an interview or an explanation — in fact, she 
never bothered me in any way ; while this young 
lady ' — he crumpled the r6se-tinted note with angry 
fingers — *has no sooner lost sight of me, than she 
cooks up some imaginary grievance out of her own 
play-acting brain, and then must needs make an 
absurd appointment, too. The chances are, we shall 
be seen and recognised, she is so well known in that 
neighbourhood ; and if Sir Hercules hears of it, there'll 
be the deuce and all to pay.' 

These were Jack's thoughts, but he kept the ap- 
pointment with a very good grace all the same. 

The other letter was from John Hall to his wife, — 

' Something I have heard has made me anxious,' 
he wrote. * If Mr Clifford come to visit, tell him not 
to do so till I am home again. And let our Nell 
know that is my wisher her' 

To this laconic communication Mrs Hall sent the 
following reply : — 

* My dear John, — You are quite mistaken in your 
ideas, as usual. A very different lover from poor 
young Clifford, the actor, has made his appearance 
here, and I am beginning to hope that my prayers 
and entreaties have prevailed with my daughter.' 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

MORE LETTERS. 

Cerberus, seated in the sentry-box at the stage- 
door of the Sphere, handed three letters to Miss 
Trevor as she passed in, the evening following her 
interview with MiS6 Eliot. 
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The first of these, emblazoned with a gold crest 
and elaborate monogram, was opened by Nell, with 
evident hesitation, read through with rising feelings 
of annoyance and contempt, then torn to shreds and 
flung aside in an access of natural anger and in- 
dignation. 

As a specimen of many similar effusions which 
Nell received at various times, and always treated 
with a like contempt, it shall be transcribed here : — 



* Chesterfield Club, Pall Mall, S.W., 

June 21st, 

'Most charming Miss Trevor, — Pardon the 

liberty a stranger takes in thus addressing you. The 
fact is, I have fallen desperately in love with you at 
second sight. 

* I was fascinated by you on your first appearance, 
when you did not speak ; but last night sealed my 
fate and yours^ I hope ! 

* I am no longer a young man ; but believe me, I 
am safer and more reliable on that account. I am 
rich. I have two carriages, and I own a pretty villa 
residence not five miles from the Sphere. 

' Ail I possess is entirely at your disposal, and I 
can assure you that the fact of your being new to 
the stage and to London life only increases your 
attractions in my eyes. 

*As a proof of my bonqfides, you will find my 
brougham at the stage-door this evening awaiting 
your exit. It is dark green, the horses bright bay, 
and a blood-red hand with a dagger is painted on 
the panel of the door. 

* I shall be within the carriage impatiently awaiting 
the sweetest little lady I ever had the good fortune to 
see, and who, I trust, will be ready to accept all I can 
give her, and the faithful devotion of her true friend 
and admirer, CLIFTON Claythorpe.' 
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A card was enclosed in this romantic (?) epistle, 
which bore the writer's name, with * Sir ' as a prefix 
and ' Bart' as an addendum. 

* How I wish father was here to take me home 
to-night, and shake his honest fist at this nasty 
wicked old Bart I ' thought poor Nell as she tore up 
the letter. 

She was literally trembling with anger and mortifi- 
cation, arid she opened the second envelope, the 
handwriting on which was also unknown to her, with 
considerable misgiving. But as she glanced at the 
signature her face changed entirely, and a happy 
flush overspread it as she read the following words : — 

*My dear little Nell, — ^You have scarcely left 
me: but time presses, and I write at once. 

'Your position at this juncture is a delicate and 
difficult one. To my mind, prompt action is necessary 
and right in such a case. I do not believe in " over- 
much reflection," which is often but a cloak for weak- 
ness and irresolution. 

*I do not urge you to any particular course, 
believing in the goodness of your heart and the 
strength of your intellect. 

*But this my heart does bid me say to you, — If 
your trials are greater than you can bear alone, come 
to me ; and all one friend can do for another, that I 
will endeavour to do for you. 

'Let me prove myself "a friend in need," and — 
Yours faithfully, Edith Eliot.' 

The third letter was addressed in a loose, sprawling 
hand, and its blurred appearance plainly showed that 
the pen was no familiar implement in the hands of 
the writer, to whom blotting-paper was an unknown 
commodity. 

The contents of this dubious-looking envelope were 
as follows ; — 
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* Dear Miss Trevor, — You leff your bag and some 

parsells in my room. You will not like to come 
after them, so I will leaf them at your stage-door 
this evening. Our poor young friend was buried very 
decent at Hygate symmetry by her own particler 
requess. Jack C. has done the right thing by her at 
last. — With my kind reg?irds, believe me to remane, — 
Yours sinserely, Sallie Turner.' 

• •••••. • 

Arrived in her dressing-room, Nell read and re-read 
Miss Eliot's letter. It acted like a talisman upon 
her, giving her the strength and courage so necessary 
for the able performance of her part. She felt herself 
impelled to keep the treasured words close to her, 
and, as the devotee does with his amulet, Nell placed 
the folded paper in her bosom. 

Thus fortified, she went upon the stage, having 
first caught sight of Jack Clifford, and heard from 
him that her mother and Sir Hercules were in the 
front together. 

Nell went through her part with a happy face and 
a light heart. The audience was gratified and ap- 
preciative ; the young actress herself content. 

It was only as she sat in the dressing-room between 
the acts that certain perplexities recurred to and 
disturbed her. 

Forernost among them was a whisper of Jack*s, 
who, in his tenderest tone and with his most thrilling 
glance, had said, * Let me walk home with you to- 
night, Nell ; I have so much to talk to you about, 
and I need your advice badly.' 

What sweeter appeal can fall on a woman's ear 
than that of the man she loves demanding her counsel 
on his own behalf? 

Poor Nell had not the heart to refuse the traitor 
point-blank. And even as she was meditating on his 
urgent request, she remembered the threatened ap- 
pearance of that wicked old 'Bart* at the stage-door. 

Should she consent to go with Jack, and listen to 
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his troubles, and thus evade the importunities of her 
would-be admirer? 

* Miss Dalgleish ! Ladies^ please / ' shouted the call- 
boy, playing a vigorous tatoo on the door of the 
dressing-room. 

Nell was dressed and ready in good time as usual, 
and as the call-boy's hasty steps and his repeated 
summonses at one door after another echoed along 
the passages, a way to avoid all impending difficulties 
occurred to her. 

Hastily she scrawled these lines on a slip of paper : — 

* Dearest Mum, — Do not leave the theatre without 
me to-night. Come to the stage-door as soon as you 
can get out, and wait for me. I will join you as 
quickly as I possibly can. Let nothing induce you 
to disappoint me.' 

• ■•••••• 

* It is from Nell, of course,* said Mrs Hall, handing 
the note back to Sir Hercules after she had read it. 

It had been given to him at the box-door, and he 
had eyed it with ill-repressed anxiety, and so he now 
perused it. 

* Not one word for me ! * he remarked, and looked 
to Mrs Hall for explanation. 

This she was in no mood to venture on. 

* I have it ! ' he exclaimed, with a sudden burst of 
impatience ; and as he spoke, he started to his feet. 

Neil was not on the stage at the time, and his 
attention had wandered until the arrival of her mes- 
senger aroused and concentrated it afresh. 

* I have it ! * he repeated eagerly ; * and I am sure, 
dear Mrs Hall, you will not refuse your consent to 
my plan.' 

* What is it ? ' she asked, nervously. 

Every moment now seemed fraught with terrible 
import, and she longed and yet dreaded to hear what 
might be next demanded of her. 

*I shall put you into a cab, Mrs Hall,' said the 
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General, his fine face beaming with pleasant antici- 
pation ; you will go straight home, and leave me to 
take care of my little NelL This, I am sure, you will 
not refuse.' 

Even Mrs Hall, troubled and pre-occupied as she 
was, could not fail to notice the soft tone of his voice, 
and the happy look in his eyes as he lingered over 
her daughter's name. 

* Of course it shall be as you desire,* she said. 
And then she felt a twinge of compunction ; for 

even as she was speaking, Nell walked on to the stage, 
smiling and looking happy and bright. What effect 
would Sir Hercules' personal entreaty have on the 
child ? And how about the fifty pounds ? 

* She must — she shall know of that, and at once,' 
resolved Mrs Hall. She hailed the notion of shifting 
all responsibility from her own shoulders on to the 
younger and stronger ones of her daughter with in- 
tense relief. And she was also thankful for an oppor- 
tunity of confessing that matter of th6 money on 
paper instead of vivd voce. 

She borrowed a pencil, and on the back of Nell's 
note she wrote, — 

* Be very careful in your necessary interview with 
Sir H., for I accepted fifty pounds from him yester- 
day vayoiir name. I had not thought of the possi- 
bility of your refusal, remember ; and this morning I 
changed the note and spent some part of it. I hope 
I may rely on your not compromising your poor 
mother, who is heart-broken by your cruel conduct' 

It was well for Nell that Mrs Hall decided on 
keeping this letter until the play should be over. 
Then she handed it to Sir Hercules, saying, *Nell 
may be vexed at my going home without her ; if so, 
please give her this note, it will explain all.' 

To Sir Hercules it appeared that the fact of his 
presence at the stage-door would be the most natural 
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and satisfactory explanation possible ; but since he 
had gained his point, there was no need for further 
discussion, and he took the carefully-closed and 
twisted note, saying, with a happy smile, ' Nell shall 
have it* 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

TREACHERY. 

The play was over. 

Nell had put on her walking-dress as quickly as 
possible, and was about to pass out at the stage-door 
with her usual brisk step when Cerberus stopped her. 

* Here's ia van-load of pervisions for you, miss,' he 
said, with what he may have intended for a smile (?), 
and he handed the parcels which Miss Turner had 
left 'with her compliments.' 

The sight of her little black bag sent Nell's thoughts 
back to that terrible death-bed scene, and she stood 
for a moment lost in reflection. 

* Come, my dear girl,' whispered a voice close to 
her ear. . 

Nell looked up startled, confused. She knew that 
voice well ; but there was a strange ring of tender- 
ness in it now, which was unfamiliar. Still it was 
certainly the voice of a friend, and as such she wel- 
comed Sir Hercules. 

He had roused her from a painful reverie, and it 
was a great relief to have that melancholy thread of 
thought snapped by his cheerful presence. 

* Take my arm, child,' he said ; * I will carry all 
your parcels ; ' and before she had time to remon- 
strate or resist, he had possessed himself of them. 
In another moment they were standing outside the 
theatre. And there, just outside the stage -door, 

T 
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closely drawn tip against the narrow pavement, was 
the dark-green brougham, on the panel of- which a 
blood-red hand clutching a dagger gleamed fiercely 
in the lamplight. 

Nell instinctively clung to Sir Hercules; and the 
sudden tightening of her little fingers on his arm 
thrilled him with a sense of exquisite happiness. 

On the opposite side of the road, hiding in the deep 
shadow of the houses, stood Jack Clifford, 

Nell descried him in spite of the darkness. Love 
is not always blind ; indeed, there are times when it 
sees more than less interested persons. 

* Is my mother waiting for me in a cab. Sir Her- 
cules?* she asked, looking up into her tall com- 
panion's face, and clinging all the closer to his side, 
because she caught sight of a grizzled iiead iat the 
window of the brougham. 

'Mrs Hall went straight home. You will not be 
afraid to trust yourself to my care alone, my daring ? ' 
whispered Sir Hercules, comforted and encoumged 
by the increasing pressure of her <unconscious l^e 
hand. 

Nell's thoughts had been so completely absorbed 
by what she saw as she left the theatre, that she 
really forgot the presence of her companion, though 
she clung to him instinctively when danger seemed 
at hand. 

It was only as they turned into the Strand together 
that sihe realised her position, and at the same in- 
stant the miserable conviction rushed upon her that 
her mother had deserted her in the hour of her 
direst need. 

It was a bitter and a crushing thought. A little 
cry escaped her lips. 

* Oh, mum dear, how could you leave me like this I * 
Sir Hercules heard the exclamation, and it filled 

him with dismay. There was something so pathetic 
in the girl's tone, and she evidently found no comfort 
in his presence. 
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What could she want her mother fw In the first 
moment they (Nell and he) were alone together i 

* Here is a line from Mrs Hall/ be said, taking that 
twisted note from his pocket ; * she told me this 
would explain all. You can read it by the lamp- 
light ; sit down here, my-r-' 

He checked the fond word that rose to his lips. 
There was something in her manner which -filled 
him -with inexplicable alarm. He had pur|>esely 
led her down to the Embankment. She had not 
known where they were ^oing ««til he asked her 
to sit down. And then she knew that she was on 
the very «pot where Jack and she had had that 
strange conversation two nights before. 

The air was soft and sweet and balmy then as 
now, the moon was shining with as glad and full 
a light, the river was flowing on in it-s gently rippling 
mystery; and when she rose she could see the 
glowing stars above reflect^ on it^ darkly shimmering 
surface. She had Tisen, and now approached the 
lamp, intending to read her mother's note. 

* Come back and sit down beside me, dhild,* 
entreated Sir Hercules. He was chafing under her 
strange silence and evident pre-occupation. 

As she unfolded the note, she obeyed him ; but 
though the act was mechanical, she shrank away 
from him to the farthe&t ccM^n^- Qf the seat, leaving 
a long space unoccupied bet^ii^een them. And then 
she read her mother^s letter. . • • Anxieties and 
<:omplications had been crowding ^ipoh her of late, 
poor child, and there had been moments when it 
seemed as though her troubles would overwhelm 
her ; but nothing she had hitherto endured had in 
the least prepared her for the supreme agony of 4}his 
moment. 

She was too deeply hurt to define the reason of the 
exceeding bitterness of the cruel blow under which 
she was smarting ; but it was the conviction of her 
mother's treachery that crushed her so completely. 
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Had Fanny Dale found herself in so terrible a 
plight, she would have exclaimed, ^Soldy by Jove ! ' 
and set forth to wreak her vengeance on the first 
available victim. • 

Nell had no such convenient resource. She was 
not even moved to indignation. She felt stunned, 
and sat in helpless silence, vainly endeavouring to 
find the right way put of the labyrinth of wrong into 
which her mother's treachery had plunged her. 

* Are you not going to say a word to me, my 
darling?' said Sir Hercules, when he could endure 
her silence no longer. 

He moved towards her, and, carried away by the 
force of his long-controlled impatience and passion, 
be flung his arm around her, and tried to draw her 
close to his side. 

His unexpected touch acted like electricity upon 
her. 

* How dare you, sir ! ' she cried, and with a sudden 
effort freed herself froni his embrace and fled. 

For an instant Sir Hercules remained motionless ; 
and when he rose to follow her she had vanished. 

Jack Clifford, keeping closely in the hiding shadow 
of .the walls, had followed the couple he was so 
anxiously watching from the theatre ; and when he 
saw Nell, seating herself on the bench they (she and 
he) had occupied together, a muttered curse on the 
fickleness of all women escaped him. 

He turned on his heel, and walked away with quick 
and angry steps. 

An hour ago he still had faith — implicit faith — in 
one woman ; and he had even exerted himself to defend 
her against the scurrilous abuse of Mrs Blenkinsop, 
who never lost an opportunity of inveighing against 
the daughter of that ' very fine lady,* Mrs Hall. The 
fact of Mrs Hairs presence in a box with * that heavy 
swell,' Sir Hercules, had just fanned the flame of the 
ex-juvenile*s wrath into a. furious fire. It blazed up 
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in scorching words; and these fell on the ears of Jim 
Crane and Jack Clifford, who constituted Mrs Blen- 
kinsop's audience in the greenroom, — the very audi- 
ence she would have selected, as she was perfectly 
aware that they both admired, and must smart under 
the jibes and sneers she lavished on, poor Nell. . 

The envious old woman's taunts recurred to jealous 
Clifford now, as he angrily turned his back on the 
Embankment and. strode away, cursing the fickle- 
ness of the sex, and more especially of her he had 
hitherto considered as a glorious exception to all 
damning rules. 

She, who was but the innocent victim of most cruel 
misconception, was speeding along the Embankment 
as swiftly as her feet could carry her. She pursued 
no definite course. Her one, her overmastering desire, 
was to get away — away from home even ; since home 
still held her mother, and her mother had betrayed 
her. She had wandered City-wards in her first un- 
reasoning haste, and had . approached Blackfriars 
Bridge before she even paused to think. 

Now she moved towards the water, and, leaning on 
the stone wall, looked over into the moving mystery 
below, which always attracted and fascinated her. 

Unconsciously she was pressing her hand against 
her bosom, and now she felt the paper concealed 
there. 

Edith Eliot's letter I 

With trembling fingers she drew it forth, and read 
the kindly reassuring words : * If your trials are 
greater than you can bear alone, come to me.' 

* Oh, if I could, if I dared, go to her now at once ! 
For surely my troubles are greater than I know how 
to bear.' 

With this thought a sob rose in the poor child's 
throat, and she turned westwards. But at this moment 
the still night-air was filled with the clanging of many 
metal tongues, which all with one accord proclainied 
the hour — eleven. 
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•If I walk as fast as I possibly can, I shall not 
reach her house until after midnight. She hardly 
knows me yet ; I dare not take such a liberty/ thinks 
Nell, as she stands perplexed and irresolute. 

' Miss Trevor ! ' says a gentleman, raising his hat 
as he approaches her. 

She has not the least idea whence he has sprung, 
so Suddenly does he appear before her \ but she is 
neither alarmed nor even^ startled, for he speaks in 
the voice and with tb6 accent of his sister Edith. 

He has followed Nell closerly, eveir since she left the 
Sphere leaning on the arnTof Sir Hercules. 



i^Ml 



CHAPTER XXVrtL 

to THE RESCUE- 

* Miss Trevor,* repeated Hubert Eliot, when he had 
assured himself that Nell had recognised him, and 
was not alarmed by his unexpected appearance. 

' It is more than chance which brings you here at 
this hour, and in answer to my heartfelt appeal, Mr 
Eliot,' said Nell^ laying her hand in his, and meeting 
his earnest gaze with 90 wistful a look in her sad eyes, 
that the heart within his manly breast was thrilled 
with an ineffable compassion — a compassion so nearly 
allied to tenderness as to be inseparable from it. 

* You are in trouble, child,' said he. It was the 
simple expression of the thought uppermost in his 
mindr * I hope you will allow me to take you home 
to my sister. With her you may be sure of help and 
comfort. She is good and true. Shall we go ? ' 

* It is what I most desire, Mr Eliot,' answered 
Nell. 
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She spoke as frankly as he did. She knew nothing 
of the stern social law yclept etiquette ; nor did it 
ever occur to her that she might be compromised by 
going off at night alone with a stranger. She had 
been wont to foUow the prompting of her pure, young 
heart, and it had never led her far astray as yet. 

This man had offered to take her to Edith, to whom, 
this moment, she ardently longed to go. Therefore 
she looked upon him gratefully as a saviour in her 
hcrar of need. 

She took the arm he offered her, and walked by his 
side in contented silence. He was too considerate to 
trouble her with questions or speech of any kind. 
The pleasant knowledge that she was there close 
beside him, and in his care, was delightful to him. 
He thought her such a dear, good, little girl ; he had 
felt so sorry when he heard of her many troubles, and 
wa4 so anxious to lighten the burden of Hfer young 
life by lending her the help of his strong arm, if she 
would but accept such aid. 

When they reached Fleet Street^ he bailed a han- 
som, and they were soon driving westwards). 

At the gate of No. 3 Eversfield Road stood Edith 
herself — ^waiting, expectant. As the cab stopped, she 
moved a step forward. 

' I was walking about rehearsing,' she said, laugh- 
ing ; * that accounts for my waiting up fof you, Hugh. 
What has kept you so long ? * 

As she asked the question she perceived that her 
brother had a companion, and that he was lingering 
without to assist a lady who was descending from the 
cab. 

*Who is it?' she whispered, advancing, in her 
surprise. 

But before Hubert had time to reply, Nell had run 
forward, and, clinging to Edith, she cried, — 

' I am in such trouble. Miss Eliot, that I have come 
to my friend in need.' 

Hand-in-hand they entered the bouse through the 
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open window of the study. A shaded lamp stood 
on a low table close by Miss Eliot's favourite chair, 
and the book of the play she had been studying lay 
upon it. • 

. An atmosphere of peace and rest pervaded the 
pretty dimly-lighted room ; and this soothing in- 
fluence instantly acted on Nell, whose sensitive or- 
ganisation was peculiarly responsive to external im- 
pressions. 

Through the open window came the balmy night- 
air, laden with the perfumed breath of summer 
flowers. 

Not a sound was heard from without, and the 
subdued ticking of the Queen-Anne clock within the 
room seemed as though it were repeating a friendly 
word of welcome. 

Edith's gentle movements and the low tones of her 
melodious' voice were in perfect harmony with her 
surroundings ; and Nell yielded herself gladly, grate- 
fully, to the subtle influences about her. 

Hubert, sure that the ladies could speak with less 
restraint in his absence, discreetly remained in the 
garden, where he seated himself opposite to, though 
at some distance from, the study window. He sat in 
darkness, and Nell, glancing out, did not see him ; 
but the shaded lamp within the room illumined parts 
of it. The mellow light fell directly upon the faces of 
the girls, as they sat in their low chairs looking 
earnestly at one another ; and, to the interested spec- 
tator outside, the open window seemed as a frame to 
an 'interior,* which reminded him of the famous 
candle effects by Dutch masters. Fair Edith, in the 
flowing drapery of her white nigligie^ made a most 
effective central figure, while slight trim Nell, with 
her small head, pale face, and close-fitting black 
gown, suggested the contrast which to painters is 
invaluable. 

Not one word of the engrossing and protracted 
conversation between the women Hubert Eliot was 
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watching with such anxious eyes, fell on his attentive 
ear ; but the expression of his sister's face, every 
varying shade of which he knew by heart, showed 
him that she was listening with intense interest, that 
she readily comprehended the difficulties submitted 
to her, and that she responded with her wonted sweet- 
ness and sympathy. For the last words she had 
spoken so moved Nell that she suddenly threw her- 
self on her knees at her gentle friend's feet, and was 
evidently thanking her with passionate gratitude. 

At this juncture Hubert, becoming impatient and 
anxious in kis turn to offer some assistance to his 
sister's distressed protegie, approached the window. 

Edith heard his footsteps on the gravel * 

* Are you there, Hubert ? ' she cried. 

* Yes, and very much at your service,* said he, step- 
ping into the room and discreetly turning his back to 
Nell, whose wan tear-stained face he knew she would 
wish to hide. 

* This little girl must stay with me to-night,' said 
Edith. ' That matter is settled. But she thinks her 
mother will be sitting up and anxious, so I have 
promised Nell that you will take a letter to Alpha 
Street for us at once. Nell is alarmed at the notion 
of your going back to town again to-night ; but I 
have told her that she need not trouble about that at 
all, since I- am asking you to go on my account, and 
the letter you will take is mine/ 

* Surely Miss Trevor will not deprive me of the 
additional pleasure of being allowed to serve her as 
well as my sister ? ' said Hubert pleadingly. 

For all answer, Nell went over to where he was 
standing, and laying her cold little hands in his, said 
simply, — 

* I shall not try to thank either you or your dear 
sister in words, Mr Eliot ; for such kindness as you 
have both shown me to-night, actions alone can prove 
all I do feel.' 

What the poor little broken speech lacked in elo- 
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quence was supplied by the girl's pathetic earnest- 
ness by the sob in her. voice, and the wistful glance 
of her tear-dimmed eyes. 

'Not a word more than " good-night " now, little 
Nell/ said Edith, rising and lighting a candle. 
* Follow me to your room ; and once I see you ready 
to go to bed,, I will despatch my letter as I promised 
you.'^ 

So saying, she left the study, closely followed by her 
little protegie. 

And Hubert was left alone,, vainly seeking for some 
solution of the successive enigmas which the events of 
the evening had suggested to him. 

He was still further puzzled when Edith, on her 
return, wrote and handed him three letters. 

* Read those, my dear Hugh,' said she, * and take 
them at once. The one to Alpha Street must be 
delivered, of course, the others you can post. You 
see there is no time to lose ; do not ask me for any 
further explanation to-night. This is no matter for 
words — idle words. " Away, then, work with boldness 
and with speed ; " and if you require another quotation 
to stimulate you, remember, " When 'tis done, then 
'twere well it were done quickly." ' 

She looked down into his perplexed face, as he sat 
poring over her hastily-written letters, and a tender 
smile illumined her own. When he had finished his 
cursory perusal of the letters, he rose, picked up his 
hat, and stooped to- kiss her golden head as he 
said, — 

' A blessing on my sweet sister I In sheltering this 
friendless maiden from the storms of a cruel world, 
you are practising true charity, Edith ; and " true 
charity though ne'er so secret will find a just reward.' " 

* The belief that " charity ever finds in the act 
reward" satisfies me completely,' answered Edith 
gaily, and her happy face certainly betokened absolute 
content. Five minutes later, Hubert had left the room 
and the house, and was hurrying along the main 
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road townwards. The contents of the letters he had 
just read were occupying his .thoughts, to the ex- 
clusion of all other ideas, and he was eagerly endea- 
vouring to view the puzzling facts of poor little Nell's 
history more clearly, by the light his sister's strange 
correspondence had just thrown upon the subject 
To Mrs Hall she had just written briefly : — 

'Dear Madam, — Since your daughter fears you 
nntay be anxious on her account, I write to inform 
you that she is safe in my house, and under my per- 
sonal care and protection. She has claimed both, 
and I am determined to give her shelter until we 
receive your written assurance that no further attempts 
shall be made to coerce her on the subject of a marri- 
age, the idea of which is as distasteful to her as that 
of the obligation under which you have placed her 
and yourself. 

*I enclose a cheque for twenty-five pounds as 
Nell's instalment of the debt incurred in her name. 
Mr Hall will no doubt be able to arrange with you for 
the speedy restoration of the whole sum. As Nell 
intends to join my travelling company, she will soon 
earn the money I have gladly advanced her. We 
shall leave London to-morrow ; and I hope, for your 
daughter's sake as well as your own, you will not in- 
sist on meeting her at present. I am quite will- 
ing to be responsible for her m every sense; and 
when we return to town I think Nell will be able to 
give ydu a satisfactory account of herself and of yours 
teuly, Edith Eliot.' 

The second fetter, to Mrs Powell, requested that 
lady for an interview on business at eleven o'clock 
i^ext morning ; and the third letter, addressed to 
*^Miss Nora Lee,' a promising young actress, who 
had but lately joined Miss Eliot's company, ran as 
follows ": — 
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* My dear Nora, — ^You have talent, ambition and 
some experience. When you came to me in Bir- 
mingham, you frankly told me that you considered 
an engagement in a travelling company as a stepping- 
stone only, and that your great desire was to appear 
on the London stage as soon as possible. I under- 
stood and applauded your intention, and promised to 
assist you as far as I could. 

*A strange chance will, I believe, give me the 
power of offering you the opportunity you covet now 
at once, and I sincerely hope you will benefit by it in 
every respect You are a good girl, and you have a 
kind heart The fact that your secession from my 
company will enable me to help a lady who is in 
great and unmerited trouble will gratify you, I know ; 
and if we can secure you her place in a London 
theatre, the matter may be settled at once, and to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, I hope, . 

* Come to me punctually at ten in the morning, and 
we will discuss the rest viva voce. — Your sincere friend, 

* Edith Eliot.' 

' And what brings you up to town with the larks 
this morning, my dear?' asked Mrs Powell, as she 
received her matutinal visitor with a smile. 

The smile was not a happy one, and the large hand, 
extended somewhat reluctantly, bore grimy witness 
to the haste with which Mrs Powell's toilet had been 
completed (?). 

Can a term denoting finish be applied to the 
hurried wrapping of a ponderous figure in the folds 
of a puce-satin dressing-gown ? 

* I spoke of larks just now,' Mrs Powell resumed, 
endeavouring to hide her discomfort under a mask 
of easy badinage. * But few enough are the larks 
in London, unless it is such as young men indulge 
in, and that not exactly at breakfast time of a morn- 
ing. 

Edith smiled. 
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* I fear I have disturbed you at a most unconscion- 
able hour, Mrs Powell/ she said anxiously ; * I can 
but plead the urgency of my case as my excuse.' 

* Sit you down, my child/ said Mrs Powell com- 
placently. 

Miss Eliot's urbanity flattered as much as it gratified 
the manageress, who had always regarded the dis- 
tinguished young actress with a certain awe, and was 
wont to describe her as ' clever and nice, but a deal 
too ^aughty for my taste.' 

Encouraged by her guest's affability, Mrs Powell 
presumed on it ; and patting Edith on the back, with 
what she deemed pleasant familiarity, she sank down 
on the sofa by her guest's side, saying, — 

* Now, dear Miss Eliot, I say to you what the kind 
dentist says to the frightened child, " Don't be 
alarmed, my dear; open your mouth, and out with 
it ! " The child obeys, the tooth is drawn, and every- 
body smiles with satisfaction.' 

. Edith smiled also, but she was far from satisfied as 
yet, and Mrs Powell's quick glance noted the depre- 
cation in the face she was watching so eagerly. 

* I'm not a hard woman to drive a bargain with, I 
assure you. Miss Eliot/ she said, bridling, 'though 
I'm known to be a sharp one, and that I rather pride 
myself upon. But one thing I do entirely object to, 
and that is to being done under any circumstances 
whatsoever.' 

The remembrance of Nell's wistful face and earnest 
pleading voice recurred to Edith at this moment, and 
checked the indignant protest which rose to her lips. 

* I have come to ask a favour, not to make a bargain, 
Mrs Powell/ she said, speaking most graciously still — 
for poor Nell's sake. 

*And what favour can you be wanting to ask of 
me. Miss Eliot ? ' inquired the manageress dubiously. 
She fancied she understood the drift of Miss Eliot's 
extreme politeness now, and drew herself up sus- 
piciously. 
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Edith noticed the movement, and though she could 
scarcely repress a smile, she felt considerably annoyed. 

Managers had of late been wont to come to her, 
hat in band, fawning, petitioning, and manageresses 
also had lauded, applauded and entreated, while she 
looked on amused, unmoved, 5t«adily following the 
path she had marked out for herself, and which already 
had led her to the highway of fame. 

Now the positions were reversed ; and the actress, 
knowing that it was her turn to demand, perchance 
to entreat, felt herself to be at a disadvantage, and 
realised that the task she had jundertaken was an 
extremely irksome one. But this disagreeable fact, 
instead of causing her to waver, instantly strengthened 
her determination. Diffioulties stimulated, they never 
disheartened Edith Eliot ; aod the happy knowledge 
that she was working for the good of a helpless friend, 
lent additional zest to her undertaking. 

Mrs Powell, meanwhile, was fuming and fretting. 
She construed Miss Eliot's silence and reserve as 
insults to her personal dignity and importance. To 
mark her displeasure, she rose, drew herself up to her 
full height, wrapped the quilted dressing-gown closely 
about her, and shook her head with the air of desperate 
resolution, which she had often seen and admired as 
practised by tragic heavies on the stage. 

Edith watched her, wondering a little ; hut very 
justly concluded that stage tricks were as easily 
caught and imitated as any other vagaries of ^speech 
or manner. 

*We all know, Mrs Powell, how clever and how 
successful a manageress you are,' said Edith, when 
she had resolved on the likeliest mode of attack ; 
* and there are occasions when I might desire to ask 
you for information or advice, which I am sure you 
would give me willingly and generously. It is not in 
your capacity as manageress I would appeal to you 
to-day, however, but rather tp the kind, womanly 
heart which beats in your bosom.' 
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Edith certainly was a consummate actress, and never 
had she played her part more earnestly or with greater 
feeling. 

Mrs Powell turned her peony face towards the 
speaker in undisguised amazement. This encomium 
did not in the least tally with what she had imagined 
to be the object of her visitor's coming. 

'You are really too kin^, Miss Eliot/ she said 
doubtfully. She was fully determined not to commit 
herself in any way. 

* That is just what I want you to prove yourself, 
dear Mrs Powell/ said Edith, with her rare, sweet 
smile — the smile that no one could resist, and under 
the influence of which even Mrs Powell forgot her 
misgivings for a moment. 

'Little Mrss Trevor, Mr Hall's stepdaughter, has 
come to me in great distress last night,' resumed 
Edith, speaking with her wonted impressive dignity. 
* She has told me her story, poor child. It is a sad 
one, I assure you ; and her mother, who would wish 
to be considered a very fine lady, does not play a 
creditable part in it. Nell certainly has been very 
unhappy at home of late, and with reason. I will not 
trouble you with the details, Mrs Powell, as that 
would be wasting your valuable time. You will, I 
am sure, believe me when I assure you that there is 
only one way to help this poor child to right herself 
in the sea of troubles which seems threatening to 
overwhelm her at this moment' 

Edith spoke impressively, almost appealingly, but 
ere she had time to frame the request she was now so 
anxious to make, Mrs Powell stopped her with a 
sudden gesture of angry protest. 

*I see — I see it all now. Miss Eliot/ she cried, 
waxing more indignant as she found a vent for her 
anger in speech. 'Before you demean yourself by 
saying another word, I warn you that you've come to 
the wrong person to try your undermining tricks. 
Bessy Powell isn't quite such a flat as you may have 
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took her for, and you may put your disappointment 
in your pocket as soon as you like. I see what you're 
after, and Fm not going to stand it, I tell you. Do 
you suppose I shall give little Hall leave to spoil our 
new play by crying off as soon as she has made a hit 
in it ? Do you think I don't see through the stakes 
you are holding over this affair ? Of course I do ; 
and Tm fully aware that you are envious of my 
success, and that you want to entice away the most 
promising youngster IVe had for a long time, just as 
she's fairly started here. I thank you for the com- 
pliment, and for your kind intentions, Miss . Eliot ; 
and I also beg to decline the honour you have wished 
to do little Miss Hall and me, in her name as well as 
my own.' 

Edith rose in silence and quietly moved towards 
the door ; but even as she touched the handle of it, 
the better nature of the angry woman subdued the 
momentary passion which had mastered it. She 
jumped up from the sofa, rushed across the room, 
and laying her hands on Edith's, detained the latter, 
while she most humbly apologised for the unpardon- 
able outbreak of temper into which she had been 
betrayed. 

* Hasty, I am ; and, took of a sudden, quite wild- 
like,' she admitted, with humble if ungrammatical 
candour ; * but there, I don't mean no harm, and, 
what's more to the purpose, it don't last, as you see.' 

Edith did see, and not having swerved from her 
purpose for a single moment, instantly resolved to 
profit by the sudden reaction in the manageress's 
varying mood. 

After a storm comes a calm. For dear, friendless 
Nell's sake Edith determined to catch the manageress's 
better temper in the rebound after the explosion, and 
quietly told such parts of her protigie's history as 
seemed likely to interest and touch the womanly 
sympathy of rough and honest Bessy Powell, who, 
though uncultivated, was not heartless. 
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So thoroughly was the manageress carried away by 
the ?ible pleading of her eloquent visitor, that the latter 
carried her point nent. con. 

Owe convinced and inclined to yield, Mrs Powell, 
who never did things by halves^ gave Miss Eliot full 
and free permission to act just as seemed best to her 
for all parties concerned. And it is only fair to state 
that Qverytbing was arranged sucqessfully, and in the 
ejnd gave general satisfaction. 

How |ilr$ ^lenkinsop ^cowled aod growled, how 
Mr Blenkinsop was nagged at and bullied, the reader 
will be able to imagine ; but it may not occur to those 
who are non-professional to think of the wonderful 
opportunity NelFs sudden leave-taking gave to Miss 
Nora Lee, whose subsequent career has fully justified 
the high ^$timation in which Miss Eliot held her; 
2^9d whOj but for this ynexpected introduction to the 
London st^e, might still be only a member of a 
travelling company; whereas she is now fairly 
ests^blished as second lady in one of the leading 
theatres of the metropolis. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

TEMPTATION. 

Before going to Leicester Square, where she had 
so successfully pleaded her friend's cause, Miss Eliot 
had driven to the Great Western Station with Nell. 

The actress, who had a thoughtful mind as well as 
a kind heart, felt sure that her protegie would be 
happier after a personal interview with her stepfather. 
He certainly had always been most kind and affec- 
tionate to her. When she was still a child, he had 
ministered to her wants and her pleasures with truly 

V 
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paternal patience and indulgence. And since slie 
had learnt to think and judge for herself, his stead- 
fast example, his unwavering adherence to what he 
called duty (a term which with him embraced every 
detail of life), his patience and perseverance under 
all circumstances, however trying or disappointing 
the momentary experience might be, — these were 
the qualities Nell, eagerly sympathetic and thoroughly 
approving, had seen him develop day after day, and 
for which she had learnt to admire and to love him 
heartily. 

*If I could only see father for half-an-hour, he 
would understand and help me. I know him, and I 
am sure he will advise just what is right and best for 
all of us.* 

So Nell declared most impresaively. Indeed she 
was so thoroughly convinced herself, that she even 
managed to imbue Miss Eliot with her touching 
• confidence, and this was a decided triumph ; for 
Edith's experience of the mothers and fathers con- 
nected with professional life had not been an edifying 
one, and had taught her that wealthy husbands were 
looked upon as such vara aves^ that should one by a 
lucky chance be caught, no trouble should ever be 
spared to secure him at any risk, hazard or sacrifice. 

The young and pretty daughter was the bait, of 
course; and any monster, however r^ulsive, would 
be welcomed with open arms by tfie ambitious parents, 
if only he possessed the one desideratum — wealth. 

Such disheartening experiences had made Miss 
Eliot very sceptical where parental affection was 
concerned ; but she believed implicitly in Nell. In- 
deed, the girl's perfect sincerity carried conviction 
with it ; and the excellent opinion she had of honest 
John Hall so far influenced the actress, that she was 
willing to grant her little friend the opportunity of 
consulting him, which Nell so earnestly desired ; but 
even while Miss Eliot proposed to drive her prottgee 
to the station* her heart misgave her at the thought 
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of sending poor Nell off again unprotected ; and had 
it not been for the urgent letter written to make an 
appointment with Mrs Powell— an appointment of 
vital importance to Nell herself — Edith at the last 
moment would have altered her plans, taken a ticket, 
and accoitvpanied the child to Silverbeach. 

As it was, she saw her safely bestowed in a first- 
class carriage, in which she was the only passenger ; 
and bidding her take ev^ry care of herself, and re- 
turn to Eversfield Road as speedily as possible, Edith 
reluctantly left the platform just as the warning-bell 
was being vigorously rung by a most energetic porter. 

Several persons rushed on to the platform at the 
final moment. 

Where do all the people come from who arrive 
only just in time to catch a train as it is actually 
starting? Among these, on this occasion, was a 
young man, who hurried along in such a whirlwind 
of excitement, that he literally butted against Miss 
Eliot, who was tranquilly making her way out through 
the booking-office. She scarcely heard, and did not 
heed, his muttered apology ; nor did she catch sight 
of his face ; if she had done so, Mrs Powell might 
have completed her toilette at leisure, for Edith most 
certainly would npt have allowed Nell to proceed 
alone oa her journey by a train in which Jack Clif- 
ford was a passenger. 

He, as we know, had received a command from 
fair Rosamond to come to Slough that morning ; 
and although he at first rebelled at what he con- 
sidered the young lady's caprice, he did not for an 
instant waver in his intention to obey the arbitrary 
summons. 

Thus it happened that he arrived at the Great 
Western just as the train in which Nell was a 
passenger was starting. 

And (was this chance or fate P)the flurried porter, 
crying, * Make haste — ^jump in, sir T opened the door 
of the compartment Nell occupied. 
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It was not yntil the train had moved out of the 
station, that Jack, having ensconced himself in the 
farthest comer of the carri^g^ glanced e^crpss at his 
fellpw-passenge;n 

She sat still, pale and silent She had, of course, 
recognised him instantly ; but though a primson 
flush mounted to tV^ very roots (Of his hair as be ex- 
claimed, ^You her^^ NHl?^ sh^ betrayed neither sur- 
prise nor agitation. 

The last few weeks had t3.ught la^er some very 
difficult lessons of self-control, and she had learnt 
them aptly indeeid. Her indifference stung him to 
the quick. He was piqued, wounded. The memory 
of the pangs of jealousy he had enaured in watching 
her on the Embankn>en:t last night r^ qurred to him, 
and filled him with irrepressible ^nger. 

* I suppose yon are on your way tQ Silverbeach ? ' 
is^id he curtly, suspiciously^ 

^ I am,' she replied, quietly. - 1 h^ve to speaJk to 
father about something iix^qrtant H^ is at work 
there, you know/ 

'What happened between you and Sir Hercules 
on the Embankment last night, Nell ? ' asked Jack, 
coming over to her end of the carriage, and seating 
himself directly opposite to her. 

He spoke hurriedly, fiercely. At this moment he 
was perhaps more completely in earnest than he had 
ever been in his short, frivolous life. The pangs of 
mortification and jealousy he had suffered last night, 
added to the pain he had previously endured, when 
he felt he was bidding adieu to the purest, the best, 
the only noble woman he had ev^r known, — all these 
novel sensations had combined to endue his volatile 
sentiments with quite an astomnding weight and 
steadfastness. Even the bitter drops of doubt and dis- 
trust which Mrs Blenkinsop had so wickedly thrown 
into the cup of his loyal admiration gave a certain zest 
and piquancy to his reviving passion for Nell, which, 
had she known, she would have bitterly resented. 
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She had been watching his changing expression 
with some anxiety. The deep interest aroused iii 
his mind was plainly visible in his face ; afid the 
flush on his cheek, the light in his eyes^ inade him 
look handsomer than ever. 

Nell grew paler and palef. She felt fitiht and 
giddy, so powerful was her emotion, so strdhg^ was 
the battle between duty and inclination raging in her 
young breast. 

She longed to hear him whisper some wbi-ds of 
love again ; she longed to feel the close, warni Jjres- 
sure of his strong arms about her ; she longed to give 
him one more kiss — ah! only one, and thifj ^hduld 
surely be the last. 

He bade her ' farewell ' the other night, but thfen 
she had said nothing. Now she would love to say, 
* God bless you, Jack, and keep you well and happy ! ' 

It is fortunate for her, poor child, that Jack had hot 
the remotest suspicion of the thoughts surging through 
her heart and brain. 

He is chafing at her protracted silence. He feels 
hurt and angry. At one moment he is tempted to 
repeat all Mrs Blenkinsop's taunts, insinuations, ay, 
even her most insulting words, so anxious is he to 
elicit some expression of feeling from this silent and 
apparently indifferent girl. Then he inclines to de- 
claring his fervid, his unconquerable passion to her, 
mingled with the furious jealousy and futile anger 
with which Sir Hercules has distracted him. 

As often happens, when one is making elaborate 
resolutions about the next sentence it may be advis- 
able to utter, wholly unpremeditated words escaped 
Jack's lips before he voluntarily opened them. 

* It was too bad of you to choose the very seat we 
had occupied together to listen to your new — iron- 
found him ! — your importunate old lover, Nell ! ' tie 
exclaimed, in sudden fury. But scarcely had he 
uttered the angry words when his tone changed com- 
pletely ; he threw himself on the floor at her, feet, 
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buried his face in the hands which rested on-her lap, 
and in a voice broken by tears, he cried, — 

* Oh, Nell, how could you torture me so ? I had 
begged, implored you to let me walk home with you 
once again — perhaps for the very last time from 
the Sphere ; and you went off without one word, and 
clung to that old villain's arm in the most confiding 
manner, and looked up into his face with such sweet 
smiles on your own, while I — oh, I so badly wanted 
to talk to you, to ask your advice, to consult you, 
my wise, my beautiful darling ! * 

He was really sobbing now, and she, poor child, to 
whom a man's tears, instead of being signs of weak- 
ness, seemed a revelation of marvellous tenderness 
and unutterable anguish — ^she felt her woman's heart 
beating wildly within her bosom. Love and pity 
throbbed in her veins and moistened her eyes. 

* For pity's sake don't — don't grieve so, Jack !' she 
implored. * Indeed, indeed, I cannot bear it.' 

* Then you are not quite hardened, quite indifferent, 
my darling ? ' he asked, taking her little hands into 
his and kissing them eagerly. 

* Do sit down, Jack,' she entreated ; * and if you 
really have anything you wish to talk to or consult 
me about, let me know it now^ for to-morrow I hope 
I shall be many miles away from London, and all — 
all this misery^ 

* Away, away from London ? ' he asked, making 
an effort to speak quietly, and proving his desire 
to obey her by resuming the seat opposite to her. 

She watched him, striving on her part to remain 
calm, and what he had previously described as 
sensible. 

* You said misery just now, Nell, and looked at me 
as if I had caused it,' he presently resumed, vainly 
striving to meet her eyes, which she, in self-defence, 
kept resolutely turned away from his too tender 
glance. * Tell me, is it on my account you are leav- 
ing town ? Is it my fault ? Am I at all to blame ? ' 
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She sat silent again, perplexed and utterly miser- 
able, as she realised the awful power this man's eyes 
and voice still had over her. 

He was quick to note the pain and deprecation in 
her face. 

A new idea occurred to him. 

* I have driven you away ! ' he cried, with desperate 
conviction, * It is all my fault I have driven you 
away ; and to escape from me, you have resolved 
to elope with Sir Hercules/ 

She looked up into his eyes again now, and such 
power to smile as she still possessed faintly illumined 
her wistful face. 

' No, Jack,' she said, * I shall never elope with any- 
one, least of all with poor Sir Hercules/ 

* But you went with him last night, and sat beside 
him on the Embankment, and now you say you 
are going right away. How about the Sphere and 
Roberta, and — what does it all mean ? ' 

A sudden impulse, the impulse characteristic of 
alarmed womanhood, and which may fairly be termed 
an instinct of self-preservation, prompts her next 
words, and teaches her to evade the present danger 
by * carrying th« war into the enemy's camp.' It 
was a very old striatagem, mostly the result of pro- 
found deliberatibtf, arid art anxious measuring of pros 
and cons. But, be the motive-power what it may, 
it is an expedient which seldom fails to have a salu- 
tary effect on an adventurous assailant. With Nell 
there was no sort of premeditation. She felt alarmed 
at Jack's power over her. Instinct taught her that 
he was about to lead her from the question of her 
probable elopement with Sir Hercules to the possible 
elopement with himself ; and she was certainly filled 
with a great desire to escape a fresh temptation, and 
to evade the further discussion of topics so fraught with 
danger as the present discussion of her own feelings 
and those of Jack must prove. So she looks straight 
into his eyes, and asks him this simple question,^ 
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* What is taking you to Silverbeach so early this 
morning, Jack ? ' 

He pauses in. very evident confusion. He certainly 
had forgotten all about Rosamond and his appoint- 
ment with her. The predominant idea in his shailo^^ 
mind during the last ten minutes had been a growing 
and passionate desire to keep this fascinating, reti- 
cent, and therefore most adorable girl in his own 
power, to have and to hold her himself against Sit 
Hercules, against the whole world. 

But her unexpected and yet most opportune re- 
mark suddenly disperses his wildly visionary schemed 
by confronting him with stern reality ag^in. 

He is on his way to keep his first appointment 
with Miss Dalrymple the heiress, with fair, frail Rosa- 
mond, who is so desperately in love with him, and 
whom- he has taught to consider herself as his affi- 
anced wife. 

Oh, why was not Nell, this sweet, bewitching, Soft- 
voiced, gentle-eyed Nell, in Rosamond's place, an 
heiress, and ready to give herself and her fortune into 
the keeping of him who adored her? This is one 
of the hardest, and certainly the most tantalising, 
problems that Jack's experience has ever suggested 
for solution. 

Nell is furtively watching him as he sits lost in 
thought. His clear blue eyes, with their setting of 
thick black lashes, are turned to the window. Nell, 
who is in the tenderest and most impressionable 
mood, thinks she can detect profound depths of 
sorrow and thought in his averted gaze ; and 
anxious to save him an instant's possible pain on 
her account, says quietly, and with well-feigned 
cheerfulness, * I suppose everything is satisfac- 
torily settled between you and Miss Dalrymple 
now. Jack ? ' 

Her quiet tone and perfectly composed manner 
act on his nerves like an electric shock. * He pulls 
himself together,' mentally as well as physically. 
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A minute ago he was actually ready * to make a 
fool of himself;' ready to throw away the finest 
chance of advancement that had ever presented itself 
to him, ready to sacrifice his bride-elect, her high 
connections, and probable fortune for — what ? 

A fascinating, but evidently designing, little actress. 
A girl who, even while he was making passionate 
love-declarations to her, was meditating some selfish 
scheme of aggrandisement for herself, in which Sir 
Hercules Lawrance played a prominent part A girl 
who coolly and deliberately asked him if everything 
was satisfactorily settled between him and her — 
rival ! 

Yes ; two nights ago she //^rf thought of Rosamond 
as her rival, and then, under all her seeming indiffer- 
ence, she had smarted at the notion of his transferred 
allegiance/ This was the highly satisfactory con- 
clusion at which he had arrived after bidding Nell 
farewell in Alpha Street. But her present coldness 
altered his past convictionw While he felt that he 
hated her for her duplicity and cruel indifference, an 
ungovernable desire again possessed him to force 
some word of tenderness or regret from those firmly- 
closed lips, to induce her to look at him with love in 
her eyes once more, and to bestow some voluntary 
caress upon him, if it were but the responsive pressure 
of her sweet little hand. 

* Nell,' he cried, acting on inipulse, much as she had 
done previously, * I am obeying you, I am sacrificing 
myself. You have plainly shown me that you cannot 
love me well enough to share poverty and possible 
hardship with me as my wife, and therefore I must 
teach myself to think about the girl who really loves, 
and who is ready to marry me. It is your doing, Nell ; 
may you never rue the day when you flung an honest 
young man's heart aside for the wealth and title of a 
foolish old one ! ' 

Jack was very dramatic at this moment : noting his 
own expressive gestures^ and complacently listening 
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to the melodious tones of his sonorous voice, he felt 
himself to be playing a most effective part, and ab- 
solutely regretted that he had' no audience. To 
Rosamond this kind of acting Was as impressive as 
it was novel ; but Nell was too straightforward and 
sincere herself not to detect the ring of the false 
metal in this sudden melodramatic appeal* It fell 
flat on her eager and expectant ear \ there was no 
response in her heart ; and she tnew that Jack was 
trying to deceive her hy affecting sentiments he did 
not feel. 

He had just seized her hands in his, and was bend- 
ing towards her, intending to ask for a repetition of 
that little farewell scene in which both she and he 
had really been in earnest ; but even as she was with- 
drawing herself from his embrace, the slackening speed 
of the train watfh'ed him that lihey had reached their 
destination. 

* I must leave" you here, Nell/ he said, nervously, as 
he leant out of the window to open the door of the 
carriage. 

* Go,' she said, quickly ; but he turned again, and 
before she had the least idea of his intention, he had 
stooped o^er and kissed her lips. 

Then he sprang from the carriage and confronted 
— Rosamond. 

She had seen that parting kiss, and her pretty face 
was distorted and livid with a sudden passion of 
jealous fury. 



CHAPTEBL 3^X52. 

A FATAL STEP. 

Nell, after an anxious glance at Rosamond's angry 
face, hurried out of the station, confused, alarmed 
and ashamed. 
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Miss Dalrymple, who had no doubt seen Jack's 
parting embrace, might believe that Nell was a con- 
senting party to his treachery. 

Could Jack explain it all; and would he, if he could, 
exculpate his innocent companion ? 

Alas ! Nell had had grave reasons for doubting his 
nice sense of honour before ; but nothing had shaken 
her faith in him so thoroughly as the fact of his acting, 
of his affecting sentiment, in order to mislead her. 
Directly after this first revulsion of feeling on her 
part followed the sight of the alarmed apologetic face 
with which he met Rosamond's angry stare, and then, 
without even a look at his late companion, turned his 
back directly upon her. 

This behaviour, which even gentle, long-suffering 
Nell could not but consider as very cowardly, sufficed 
to break the spell with which Jack had hitherto en- 
thralled her. She had always been so eager to lay 
the blame of his disappointing actions and inconsis- 
tent conduct on circumstances, and to ascribe his 
undeniable faults as due entirely to those of other 
people, that the hold he had upon her young affection 
had really never been broken, and a kind look or a 
loving word of his still had power to melt her. 

When she had calmly assented to the transfer of 
his allegiance from herself to Miss Dalrymple the 
heiress, the poor child believed in her heart that he 
was making a sacrifice, and she considered it her duty 
to the dead as well as the living to ignore any claim 
she might have on her lover, and to further his plans 
of advancement as far as she possibly could. 

To-day his unmanly conduct appeared as a revela- 
tion to her, and she at last saw him as others had 
always seen him — and what Edith Eliot had declared 
him to be only this very day — weak, plausible and 
utterly selfish. 

The spell was broken now ; and if Nell had travelled 
from London to Edinburgh with him, no artifice on 
his part could ever have renewed the link which had 
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so closely bound her to him until the scales of love 
fell from her trusting eyes, and h6 stood revealed ih 
his true colours. 

. She asked a porter to direct her to Silverbfeich, and 
he showed her the * short cut/ which lay across the 
fields. 

It was a warm, glad, summer morning. The sun, 
with radiant face, smiled dowrl on the happily-grate- 
ful earth ; and she had spread out carpets of emerald 
grass and golden cowslips, buttercups and daisies, in 
his honour. 

All nature seemed gay and rejoicing. The birds 
were singing in tree and hedge, the sweet summer 
wind caressed Nell's cheek, and made curls of the 
soft hair that lay on her forehead. 

Music and fragrance filled the air ; and Nell called 
herself * wicked ' because she could not feel as content 
and light-hearted as the lark which soared and soared 
above her, pouring its grateful little soul forth in a 
musical paean of rejoicing. She also had much to be 
grateful for, much to make her happy. What a true 
and noble friend in need Edith Eliot had proved her- 
self! What a happy escape had been offered her, 
not only from London itself, but from all her cares 
and anxieties ! What a splendid chance she now had 
of succeeding in the career on which she concentrated 
her hope and her ambition ! 

And Jack ? 

Poor Jack! He had not deceived her; she had 
been mistaken in him, that was all. She had foolishly 
taken for granted that all men, even young and hand- 
some men, must be strong, steadfast, brave and true, 
like father — dear old father ! 

Women, she knew now, were sometimes false, cruel, 
treacherous, like Mrs Blenkinsop and Araminta, and — 

No ; not even in thought would she couple her 
mother — her invalid mother — with those other 
women. They were bad; poor dear mum was only 
— not strong. 
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Nell Ipxi^ed fo^ a sight of John Halfs nigged, 
hpncst face no^y as she had never longed before. He 
would give her comfort and counsel ; she would tell 
him all the truth, and then he should direct her. 
She felt a pleasant conviction that his advice would 
coincide with that of Miss Eliot 

She wished she had reached the end of beif yralk; 
the sun was hot, and the way seemed long. 

'Are ye a friend of the great folks up yonder?* 
asked a labourer, pointing his thumb over his shoulder, 
as he eyed her suspiciously. She had reached the 
end of a field, and stopped by 4 gate leading into a 
plantation, to inquire if that were the right way to 
Silverbeach, 

*I am going to see my father, who is staying at 
the house,' replied Nell meekly. She blushed as she 
^poke, and wondered if she ought to have explained 
that John Hall vras working for Sir Hercules. She 
bad no desire to deceive this stranger as to her social 
position. Possessing the instincts of a lady, she hated 
anything like presumption on the part of others, and 
3till more of herself. 

The man noticed her hesitation, and reproached 
himself for having spoken so * short-like ' to a visitor 
4t the great house. 

* Jf SQ be, ye're welcome to Mrs Dalrymple, miss,* 
he said, iq a pleasanter tone. *Ye can't do better 
than make yeVe way through the gate and the plan- 
tation ; that leads *ee to the flower-garden, which it 
is I and Muster Dan'l Jackson looks arter. It's only 
prying strangers as comes under the name qf ^^Tres- 
passfis will be persecuted," as the board I put up 
there by Muster Jackson's orders will tell 'ee.' 

Nell passed on, smiling. This interview with Mr 
Jackson's admirer and factotum had diverted her 
thoughts. It was only as she left the plantation, 
and found herself face to face with the sun-dial (the 
well-remembered sun-dial) that her heart misgave 
her, and she paused for a moment, wondering how 
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she could obtain access to the music-room without 
passing through the house, and — oh, horror! — ^per- 
chance encountering Sir Hercules. 

As she, still timidly, made her way across the 
broad smooth lawn, she glanced at the windows 
opening on to the terrace and flower-garden. It was 
a relief to find that no one was looking out, and she 
reached the door leading to the winding stairs and 
turret-chamber apparenty unobserved. 

How welcome was the sound of John Hall's well- 
known voice as he cried * Come in ! * in answer to her 
gentle knock at the music-room door. 

* Our Nell ! ' he exclaimed, opening his arms wide. 
Thankfully she flew into their kind shelter. 

To be with dear good father again, safe in his 
care, able to rely on his protection against all wrong, 
any temptation — this was indeed a blessed feeling of 
rest and security after the trials and dangers of the 
last miserable days. As she held up her face for his 
welcoming kiss, she looked into his kind eyes with 
glad tears standing in her own. 

He held her from him at arm's length and surveyed 
her attentively. 

* You have been in trouble, my girl,* he said. * Is 
it about this you have come to me ? ' He handed 
her the laconic note he had received from her mother. 

*Yes, father, yes,' answered Nell, and looking 
anxiously into his face. 'Is that all you know of 
the matter ? ' she added. 

* I am still quite in the dark,' he replied ; * but I 
am sure you can throw some light on the mystery.* 

Then Nell commenced to tell him all that had 
happened to her. She spoke simply, truthfully. 
She had no need to extenuate or prevaricate. Father 
would not misunderstand her, if she spoke with per- 
fect confidence. 

• • • . • a . 

They had been talking more than an hour, when Mrs 
Dalrymple opened the door which led from the 
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turret-chamber. Seeing Nell with John Hall she 
drew back surprised, but, after a moment's hesitation, 
she advanced into the room. 

* I was not aware of your presence, Miss Trevor,' 
she said. *I came to look for my daughter. I 
thought she was with you, Mr Hall. Have you seen 
her to-day?' 

She has not been here this morning, madam,' said 
John. 

Mrs Dalrymple's constrained bearing made him 
uneasy. She had never entered the music-room 
since he began his work there, and it seemed to 
him as if her expression was reproachful, whereas 
it was really indicative of personal anxiety only. 

Nell had been telling him all about Sir Hercules 
and Miss Eliot ; but her narrative had not extended 
to the adventures in the train and at the station, 
when Mrs Dalrymple's unexpected appearance put 
an end to their consultation. 

* I saw Miss Dairy mple at Slough Station, madam,' 
said Nell, wishing to reassure the lady, who seemed 
disappointed at her daughter's absence. 

* At Slough Station ?' echoed Mrs Dalrymple, in a 
tone of amazement ; and after an uncomfortable 
pause, she added, as if continuing some mental argu- 
ment, * J suppose my brother, Sir Hercules, was with 
her?' 

* No, madam, I did not see Sir Hercules,* stam- 
mered Nell. Mrs Dalrymple's odd manner alarmed 
the girl. *Sir Hercules has told her about my 
refusal and that dreadful money already,' she thought. 
* No wonder she looks at me in that cross, suspicious 
way.' That Rosamond's meeting with Jack Clifford 
was a clandestine one never entered Nell's head. 
She had taken for granted that he was journey- 
ing to Silverbeach as the accepted lover of the 
heiress, and with the knowledge and sanction of all 
concerned. 

It was that belief which restrained her when first 
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the temptation assailed her to return his caresses 
^d answer his loving words for the last timq. 

She had felt thankful that strength had been given 
her to resist her heart's prompting, as she walked 
through the fields a while ago, and listened to the 
innocent little lark's glad rejoicings. 

She felt doubly thankful now, as she realised that 
$he might confront Rosamond's mother without the 
bitter remembrance of treachery in her own mind. 

^My daughter could not have been alone at the 
station?' pursued Mrs Dalrymple, with growing 
anxiety. She had become quite pale, and her voice 
trembled as she spoke. There had been another 
violent discussion Apropos of the intended theatricals, 
between Rosamond and herself that morning. The 
girl had proposed to write a note, in her mother's 
name, inviting Mr Clifford to spend the last fortnight 
in July at Silverbeach. *He will be indispensable 
when once we begin to rehearse,* the girl had declared 
emphatically. 

Mrs Dalrymple had refused absolutely, and her 
daughter had left her in anger. *Gone to consult 
that dreadful old scene-painter, no doubt,' the mother 
thought, resentfully. 

Now she was dismayed at her daughter's absence, 
and filled with an apprehension as unreasonable as it 
was unaccountable. 

* I think Miss Dalrymple had gone to meet Mr 
Clifford, madam,' said Nell, speaking without the 
slightest hesitation now. It seemed most natural to 
her that a girl should go out to meet her afHanced 
husband. 

The joint exclamation of Mrs Dalrymple and John 
Hall, as they repeated Jack's name in accents of con- 
sternation, amazed Nell. 

* What do you mean, girl ? ' cried the lady, seizing 
Neirs arms with wildly trembling hands, and looking 
fiercely into the child's surprised eyes. 

'Mr Clifford came from town by appointment,' said 
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Nell. * I thought it only natural Miss Dalrymple 
should meet him at the station.' 

* Do you hear that, Mr Hall > ' cried Mrs Dal- 
rymple, wringing her hands in a sudden passion of 
anxiety and alarm. *Are you in this conspiracy 
also?' she added, scarcely knowing what she 
said. 

John was pondering over the matter in his quietly 
meditative way. He did not resent — he scarcely 
heeded — the lady's wild words. He knew she was in 
trouble, and was wondering what he could do to help 
her. 

* Did you see Miss Dalrymple again after you left 
the station, Nell ? ' he inquired, presently. 

' No,' said Nell, quite aware by this time that some- 
thing was very wrong here. 

* I wilt go at once and bring your daughter back to 
you and her home, madam,' said John, in his gentlest 
tone. 

His voice and look were always calculated to in- 
spire confidence. They did so now. 

Nell was watching him with expectant, admiration 
in her eyes. She felt content to leave her own fate, 
and that of anyone she cared for, in his hands. He 
would always be sure to do all that was right and 
kind and most considerate under all circumstances. 

* You must return to town by the next train, my 
girl,' he said, turning towards her again now. * Miss 
Eliot may be anxious about you, and she will like 
you to go to Clearsea with her to-day : that will 
simplify matters at the Sphere. May God bless and 
keep our Nell safe for us!' he added, in an earnest 
whisper. Then, raising his voice as Mrs Dalrymple 
made a movement of impatience, he cried, *rm off 
now. I shall walk faster than you can manage, child ; 
but you must lose no time, so start for the station at 
once. Write as $oon as you can from Clearsea.' 

He had slipped off his overalls, snatched up his 
hat, and was hurrying down the stairs and away, be- 

X 
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fore Mrs Dalrymple had quite realised what was 
happening. 

Nell, anxious as she was to follow her stepfather's 
example, and hasten away as soon as possible, stood 
rooted to the spot, watching the unhappy mother's 
blank and terror-stricken face. 

* I cannot — I cannot understand it,' said the poor 
lady, turning her eyes on Nell, with quite a pitiful 
appeal in them. * I have heard from my brother that 
you are a good girl, and a good and considerate 
daughter, my dear, and I feel that your stepfather 
loves and respects you. Can you give me any clue, 
any explanation about this extraordinary meeting be- 
tween my child and — and this actor?* 

While she was addressing Nell personally, Mrs 
Dalrymple had unbent for a moment, and spoke as 
woman to woman ; but the instant she alluded to the 
actor^ all the scorn of which she was capable returned 
to her tone and her bearing. 

Nell shrank back in dismay. 

* I believed — my impression was,' she said, falter- 
ir»gly> 'that Miss Dalrymple was engaged to Mr 
Clifford ; and of course I took for granted that they 
were meeting with your consent, madam.' .... 

* I heard Mr Hall say you were expected in town, 
my dear,' said Mrs Dalrymple, after a long pause, — 
a pause which, to Nell, was most distressing ; for she 
saw the wretched mother's face growing paler and 
paler, and watched her clenching her hands as if 
striving to suppress the outward sign of some ex- 
cruciating mental agony. ' Don't mind me, child,* she 
repeated, speaking with evident effort, and painfully 
aware of the dismay in the girl's 'frightened eyes. * I 
have been startled, and I* confess I am a little at a 
loss. I wish — I really do wish you would hurry away 
now! You will probably meet them — your father 
and my Rosamond, I mean ; and I am very, very 
anxious to see her safely back again. It is foolish of 
me — most foolish I ' and here the poor lady burst 
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» 

into tears. *Go — ruriy child, and tell her — tell my 
poor Rosie to come back to her mother I ' 
Without a word Nell went ■ 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE CONQUEROR A CAPTIVE. 

* What could have induced you to run such a mad 
risk, Rosamond ? How was it you so far forgot all 
caution as to come into the station to await my 
arrival ? Scores of people must have seen you. Did 
it not occur to you that the consequences of such 
rashness on your part must prevent our having the 
.chance of meeting at all in future ? ' 

They were outside the station when Jack spoke 
thus, and were walking in the direction opposite to 
Silverbeach. 

Jack prided himself on his knowledge of women. 
He had already made many experimental studies in 
the art of quietly subduing them when they proved 
refractory ; and he had gauged fair Rosamond's 
character pretty accurately when he resolved to treat 
her ' in her tantrums ' much as he would have treated 
Mary-Jane, Sally, or Phoebe, when the vanity and 
self-love of any one of these young persons had been 
piqued or wounded. 

His intellect was not of a grand order ; but it 
enabled him to understand fair Rosamond. He 
glanced surreptitiously at her as she walked by his 
side now, passion in her heart, a pout on her lips. 
She was accompanying him with lagging steps and 
averted eyes. She was hurt and angry, and wished 
him to think that she was really unwilling to remain 
in his company at all. He knew better, and smiled 
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at her very s up erf i cial stialcgy- He also took troable 
to note every detail of her rharming costmne with 
the critical enjoyment of a connoisseur, and seeing 
that she was spcxiing her dainty shoes by angrily 
kicking up the dost as she walked along, he smiled 



He rated his power over the fair sex very highly at 
all times ; and the delicate young lady at his side 
had certainly given him good reason to consider him- 
self irresistible where she was concerned. He might 
even have been pardoned had he exclaimed, ' Veni^ 
vidi^ zici!* in this particular case. 

* I must manage to prove my thorough indiflference 
to temper, airs, and graces of all kinds,' he thought, 
as he continued to watch her pretty, flushed face. 
'That is the only way in which I can subdue this 
dainty little shrew.' 

In this wise resolution of his, there certainly were 
signs of that remarkable sharpness with which his 
friends had alwa3rs accredited him. 

Rosamond, who had prepared herself for apologies, 
protestations, and abject humility on the part of her 
lover, was completely taken aback by his angrily- 
reproachful expostulations, and, womanlike, altered 
her tactics on the spur of the moment 

' I came into the station because I am not possessed 
of the cold patience, the cruel indifference you show. 
Jack/ she began her remonstrance. ' I was anxious 
and miserable waiting to see you ; and then — oh. Jack, 
what did I see! What a terrible disenchantment 
awaited me ! ' 

She paused for a moment, and stood still, confront- 
ing him. He could not move a step ; but he was not 
in the slightest degree disconcerted by the fact that 
her eyes were fixed upon him with a glance of keen 
reproach. 

With a satirical smile he repeated her words. 

* You saw — you saw — and pray what did you see, 
Miss Rosamond?* 
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* I saw you kissing that actress — that horrid, horrid 
Miss Trevor ; and — oh, Jack, I feel you are breaking 
my heart already ! ' 

With this despairing exclamation she flung herself 
on his breast and began to sob hysterically. Her 
anger was finding a vent in the passionate tears 
which washed it away. 

' My dear child,' said Jack, adopting a soothing 
paternal manner, and smiling cheerfully as he spoke, 
— 'my dear child, let us adjourn. The ploughman 
and his youthful attendant now coming up the lane 
are far more interested in your strange performance 
than you can possibly desire or intend they should be. 
Look, this gate is open; let us go into the field 
beyond, sit under the shade of the hedgerow together, 
and have a quiet and sensible chat. Come.' 

She was offended and reluctant still ; but as she 
glanced up into those smiling blue eyes of his, that 
looked so wondrously loving and true, her sobs 
abated, and she yielded to the pressure of his com- 
pelling arm, and allowed him to lead her through the 
gate and into the field beyond. 

* You don't object to my smoking a cigarette, I 
hope ? ' he asked ; and, without giving her time to 
reply, he drew forth his fusee-case and struck a light. 
It was a summary proceeding, and altogether differ- 
ent from anything Miss Dalrymple had ever seen a 
man do in the presence of ladies before. It dawned 
upon her that deference to the sex was not a charac- 
teristic of Mr Clifford's ; but instead of admiring him 
less for this startling independence (.^), the poor child 
liked him better for it. There was no etiquette, 
no nonsense of the kind she hated about him. He 
was natural, unaffected, brave and manly ; better than 
all that, he was her lover, and she loved him. 

While he was lighting his cigarette, she took up 
the handsome fusee-case which he had laid on the 
grass by his side, and examined it curiously. It was 
a very dainty piece of workmanship in chased silver ; 
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and on its face a complicated monogram was engraved 
in gold. 

'What is the third initial here?' she asked. * It 
looks like V. ; have you another name besides Jack ? ' 

* V. is it ? ' he echoed, as though surprised by her 
assertion. And he lifted the box with the hand which 
held it, for closer inspection. As his eyes fell on the 
monogram, he smiled. He was thinking of that 
pretty Miss Violet who had given it to him — was it 
six months or a year ago ? 

Rosamond was watching him with jealously close 
attention. 

'Why do you laugh in that wicked way?* she 
cried, flinging the box aside, and, having thus freed 
her hand, she was able to snatch at the cigarette-case, 
which also lay on the grass behind him. 

It was made of leather lined with satin, and within 
the cover this legend was worked in gold thread : — 

* Thine for ever. — ^Violet.' 

He was absorbed in watching the clouds of pale- 
blue smoke as he sent them flying into the air, and 
did not notice what she was doing at all. He had 
been making up his mind how to explain that awk- 
ward introduction of the V. into his monogram. 

' I was christened John Victor,' he said, presently. 
' I hope that will satisfy your ladyship as to the mys- 
terious V. on the match-box.' 

* And that accounts for " Thine for ever — ViOLET," 
here and ftere I ' she cried, springing to her feet, and 
using all the strength she had in her delicate hands 
to tear the satin lining out of the leather case. 

He looked up at her, but said never a word. That 
same Miss Violet had on one occasion treated another 
lady's photograph in a similar fashion. 

'It is a pity you should have ruined my pretty case,' 
he said, coolly, and continued to smoke. 

His indifference exasperated her. She stooped and 
hastily snatched at the fusee-box. 
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* I cannot break this,* she exclaimed angrily, ' but — * 
and with a tremendous effort she flung the box over 
a hedge. 

It fell clattering on to the • stones in the road 
beyond. 

* I shall have to trouble you to go out of the field 
and fetch that case back/ he said. * It is made of 
solid silver, and I cannot afford to lose it.' 

He knocked the ashes off the cigarette, and, rising 
in his turn, stood by her side. 

She glanced up at his stern face, and her heart 
began to beat wildly. Was it with anger or fear, or 
both? She tried to speak a defiant word, but her 
voice failed her ; her lips were parched, and she could 
not utter a sound. 

^ I regret this interview, our first and probably our 
last^ should have turned out so very unsatisfactorily 
for both of us,' he said. Then he flung the end of his 
cigarette away. ' I must bid you good-bye now, Miss 
Rosamond,' he added. * I shall return to London by 
the next train.' 

He turned and moved towards the gate of the 
field. 

* Oh, Jack ! darling Jack ! I am so sorry, so dread- 
fully sorry ! ' cried poor Rosamond, and with a bound 
she was at his side again, clinging to his arm, looking 
up into his handsome, composed face with quite a 
pitiable entreaty in her eyes and voice. ' You don't 
mean that you would be so cruel, so hard-hearted as 
to leave me in anger like this ? * 

* The anger is all on your side, my dear girl,' said 
he, freeing his arm from her clinging hands with some 
little effort 

* Oh, Jack ! oh, Jack ! you are hurting me,' she 
sobbed, and held up her little hands with the depre- 
cating gesture of a wounded child. 

'Let's kiss the place and make it well,' he said, 
laughing. He really felt sorry for the poor little 
dainty creature ; but he remembered at the same 
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time that naughty children deserve to be punished 
occasionally. When he had pressed her hand to his 
lips, he thought it was time to resume a sterner de- 
meanour. * I regret that I shall be obliged to leave 
you so soon,' he said ; ' but duty — ' 

' Oh, darling ! I have a thousand things to say 
to you — to ask you,' she pleaded, and she remem- 
bered the modus operandi which had occurred to 
her as feasible and delightful the other morning, 
when she was thinking over the difficulties and dan- 
gers likely to beset their future path — Jack and 
hers. 

' I had something to — ^to propose to you, and to 
consult you about ; but you look so stern and cold 
that I am — that I hardly know how to begin ; and 
you say you are going away, and you stand there *so 
uncomfortably, and — and — ' 

She looked into his face again, now ; hoping for 
some sign of relenting. 

Suddenly he stooped and picked up some of the 
ci;^arettes which, with the debris of the satin case, lay 
on the ground at his feet 

' If you will fetch me my little silver box out of the 
road,' he said, * Til stay and listen to what you have 
to say while I smoke another cigarette.' 

* I'll go, Jack,' she whispered, very meekly ; and she 
walked towards the gate, with slow steps and lowly 
bent head. 

Mv darling, my beautiful darling!' he cried, run- 
nin^^ after her, clasping her in his arms, and kissing 
h : lovely face with more passion than she had in- 
<>-^m:-A hitherto. 

' We'll go into the road together. Jack, shall we ? ' 
she asked him, smiling, and clinging to his arm again 
in h ippy confidence. 

1 1 was she who stooped for and handed the little 
CISC back to him. She tried to smile and say some- 
tiii/io pretty to him as she did so ; but feeling rebel- 
lious tears choking her as she remembered ^ Thine 
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his arm tenderly to her side. 

He was quite aware of what was passing in her mind ; 
and feeling satisfied that his first attempt at taming 
this lovely little shrew had proved eminently success- 
ful, he determined to relax the reins a while ; but this 
he knew must only be done in the most careful and 
judicious manner, *You were very hasty and very 
wrong just now, my darling,' said he, resuming the 
paternal manner which he had taught himself for the 
occasional parts as pire noble required of him in his 
first provincial engagements, where 'doubling' was 
the fashion, since there were frequently more parts 
than player^ in a piece. 

' I am not going to scold you, Rosie ; so don't look 
frightened. I only wish to prove to you how foolish 
it is for you ever to lose your temper where I am con- 
cerned. You will never ruffle mine ; my long experi- 
ence on the stage, thank heaven, has at least taught 
me a perfect control over myself at all times. That 
being the case, you are sure to be the sufferer in 
the end, for your anger cannot hurt me ; but it is 
likely to interfere with any little scheme you have 
in hand. 

* Just now you were very anxious to know all about 
Violet, poor child ! And you stopped me just as I 
was about to tell you so much of her story as you — 
now my affianced wife — have a right to know.' 

Rosamond smiled gladly, and she drew herself upj 
as if to show that that welcome and much-desired 
title had conferred a new dignity upon her already. 

* Violet, Lady Violet,' said he impressively, 'was 
engaged to me two years ago. She is the daughter 
of an earl. Some day you shall know her father's 
title. / swore to keep it a secret for three years.' 

Rosamond listened with intense interest. No scene 
in any play had ever absorbed her attention so com- 
pletely as this little part her lover was acting for her 
especial benefit. 
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Considering that he improvised it while he was 
speaking, it certainly was a great success. 

'You were engaged?* cried Rosamond. *Then 
how — ^how is it you did not — ' 

* Not marry ? ' he interrupted, hastily. * Ah, you 
may well ask that, my child ! Her family, her grand, 
proud family — the earl, the countess — all were op- 
posed to our projected happiness. She wept. I 
stormed, raged and implored by turns. She — my 
Lady Violet — was kept a prisoner, a close prisoner. 
I could not see her, I could not even induce her at- 
tendants to carry my letters, my heart-broken appeals 
to her — * 

Jack was getting well into the spirit of his impro- 
vised part now. He stood in the middle of the 
sun-lit country lane. He spoke vehemently, he gesti- 
ctllated with the alternate grace and emphatic force 
which distinguished him on the, stage, and for 
which his admirers were never tired of applauding 
him. 

* He is so gentle, so tender, so sweet ! ' the ladies 
were wont to say ; and men acknowledged that he 
could speak like a man, and act the gentleman too. 

To Rosamond, who had no idea that he was acting 
at all,, he appeared the very incarnation of beauty, 
gentleness, and manly strength combined. 

* You surely might have managed to get one note, 
just one little line taken to her?' she inquired, with 
interest and compassion in her eyes and in her voice. 
As he did not answer immediately, she continued, 
blushing rosy red as she spoke, 'If I had been in 
Lady Violet's place, I should have run away — I 
should have eloped with you before they had the 
chance of making me a prisoner — " a close prisoner." ' 

She used his own expression, his words and tones, 
but not in derision. They recurred to her ; as they 
had forcibly impressed her when he first uttered 
them. 

* Perhaps that is what they will do to me when I go 
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back/ she said, and she looked frightened as she 
said it. 

* Oh, Jack, my Jack, my love, my husband, don't 
let me go back at ail ! don't let me run the risk of 
being locked up, of being parted, parted from you, 
for ever ! ' 

He certainly had acted to some purpose. The 
result of his pretty little history of the earl's daughter 
alarmed her more than it pleased him. 

The cowardice of his nature asserted itself the 
moment a decisive, perchance a dangerous, step was 
suggested to him. 

'I really do not understand you, Rosie,' he said. 
*Do you mean to say that you think it possible 
that you and I could — could elope here, now, like 
this, without any luggage or any money or — or 
anything?^ 

She clapped her hands and laughed aloud in her 
glee. 

Her eyes danced, and her feet seemed ready to 
keep measure to her general elation. 

*As I have money, we can certainly do without 
luggage,' said she, and as she spoke, she drew forth a 
little silk bag from the bosom of her dress. 

* It is heavy,' she said, laying it into his hand. 
* There are twenty-two pounds ten shillings in it, all 
in gold. That will take us to London ; but we must 
not go from Slough ; we must walk over to Gerrard's 
Cross, that is not very far, or even to Uxbridge, if 
you like it better. I could walk twenty miles with 
you^ my dear, my darling Jack! There we can get a 
fly to take us to town, or go by the coach which is 
running now ; that would be better and less suspicious 
still. Then, once I am safely hidden in your chambers, 
you can go out and get a licence, and then to-morrow 
we can be married Married^ Jack ! 

* And I, your wife, il/rj Jack Clifford, will telegraph 
to Silverbeach, and tell them not to be stupid and 
cross, because what is done cannot be undone, and it 
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will be ple«3anttr for all of us if they are kind $»id 
nice,' She paused for a moment, breathless. 

Jack was leaning against the trunk of a tree. He 
was literally dumb with amazement, 

' I firmly believe/ she continued, mistaking the 
cause of his silence, ' that they will be so frightened 
and upeet by my sudden, my inexplkaile disappear- 
ance (they are sure to think I'm drowned, or mur- 
dered, or something dreadful, like that), that their 
joy when they hear I am well,— i^well and happy, and 
yQurwife^ my darling, — their joy will be so great that 
they will forget all about their annoyance, and simply 
$ay, " Bless you, our children ! " ' 

* You must have thought over all this before, my 
Rosie, my clever, wonderful, courageous little Rosie I ' 
exclaimed Jack. 

He admired her spirit, her fearlessness, and ready 
enterprise, all the more as he himself was wholly 
deficient in courage, either moral or physical. 

* If I do as you wish, Rosie,* said he, ' will you 
promise to take the blame, and make it all right with 
your people ? * 

* I swear it ! ' she declared, raising her hand towards 
the clouds, the light, indifferent clouds, so easily wafted 
along above her pretty, golden head, by the passing 
breath of the summer wind. 

She looked and spoke as one inspired. 

Presently she crossed the lane to where he was 
standing. She flung her arms about his neck, and 
lifted her jrlowing face to his. 

* If you love me as pauch as I love you, dear Jack,* 
she said, 'we can brave anything and everything, if 
only we are together! 

* How far are we from Gerrard's Cross ? ' he asked, 
after a long, meditative silence. 

' We have been walking in that direction all the 
time,* she answered ; * and from this corner it cannot 
take more than half-anrhour.' 

' And you are sure about the coach ? ' said he. 
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'Positive/ 6h6 ftft^wered^ *Some friends dame 
4own on it tb« other day; Md thefi-^and then, 
thinking ov«r matters by myself, and knowing the 
fuss and opposition there woukl be at home, it oc- 
curred to me that perhaps vre Should have to run 
away, and I thought it would be best to start from a 
place where— where I am not known to anyone.' 

* That is certain,' said he, and placing her hand on 
his arm, he walked on by her side, willing to be led 
Whithersoever it might please her to take him. 

She had been conquered, but not subdued, in that 
little affair with the matchbox. . 

Now she was leading hini a wiliing captive. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

CONCLUSIVE CORRESPONDENCE. 

•Sphere Theatre. 
* My dear Nell, — Yours received. Writeing is not 
much in my line. But you shall have the news. 
Mother is ill, & fretts greatly. 

' Send her a letter to make her mind easy about 
Everything. Remember what a good loving mother 
she allways was to you. When you think otherways 
do not forget she was all along acting for what she 
believed BEST for you in the long run. 

* Write to her now, and bare in mind her love & 
care for you since you was born. 

* The work at Silverbeach will not come off after 
all. Miss Rosamond had ran away with Jack Clifford 
that morning you come down. Mother will write 
you all the particlars. It is naturel you would 
wish to knoW them, & she can tell the tale better 
nor me. 
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' It was a reglar sensation drama all throuout, & the 
pretty lady what took the lead had her own way from 
the rise of the curtain till it come down with a run. 

* Some day I fear a extra act will be writL And 
the moral of the play will be 

'REPENTANSE all ROUND. 

* Tears and bad temper on the part of that high- 
spirted young wife. Grones and discontent on the 
part of that hansom unprinsipelled young husband. 
That's their business, not ours. 

* Sir Hercules is a broken man. I beleive he loved 
our saucy Nell better nor any one of us gave him 
creditt for. But that's done. YouVe done what's 
right, my girl, so you need not frett yourself. Let 
bygon be bygon. You go strait on and do your duty 
as far as you know how. No harm can come of that 
to you nor to others neither. 

* I told Sir Hercules strait out I would not excep 
one penny for my work nor my time until the 50/. 
was paid off in full. He told me it was done all but 
5/. I suppose that good Miss Eliot sent the money 
to mother. If so you can now repay it if you please 
as the inclose letter will show you. Do just what you 
chose in this business. Act as YOU think right & 
that will sattisfy all Both him and me have setteled 
to leave it to you. I am glad you are well & happy. 
Let us have all particlers soon. Be sure to write a 
kind letter to your mother. That will please her & 
your loving old dad, JOHN Hall.' 

This letter appeared to have been written with a 
paint-brush, and the words which were printed for 
extra effect were ornamented with the scroll-work 
used in architectural decoration. Nell laughed a 
little and cried a little as she read the simple, but to 
her most touching, epistle. The letter * inclose * was 
from Sir Hercules, and ran thus : — 
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•SlLVERBEACH,/«ijK \sL 

'My DEAR Miss Trevor,— You will wonder what 
the old man you have rejected can desire to say to 
you, now all his hopes are bh'ghted. That phrase 
may sound stilted or foolish, or both, but it states the 
simple truth. I know as well as you do that all is 
over between you and me, and I humbly acquiesce 
in your decision. 

* I fear I was presumptuous, and I certainly have 
been severely punished. If you know all, I believe 
your kind heart will feel some pity for me now. A 
terrible sorrow has fallen upon me in my weak old 
age. 

* For a day or two I felt utterly crushed. Until 
now I had almost forgotten that I am an old man. 

* But when I found that both you and my fair 
Rosamond had run away from me, I broke down. 

* I loved and honoured you with all my heart, dear 
little Nell. My only desire was to make your life 
brighter and happier. 

* You are true and good : the rest would have been 
easy to both of us, I hoped. But though I meant 
well, my pursuit of you was selfish. Thinking always 
and only of you and my own wishes, I forgot your 
feelings and my duties. 

* For this I have been punished. I neglected my 
home, and my poor spoilt child, Rosamond. 

* You know what has happened to us in consequence. 
' Be thankful, my dear child, that you giay still 

consider yourself sans reproche, as you have always 
proved yoMxs^ii sans peur. We all love and honour you. 
I write advisedly, for I still have the tenderest regard for 
you, your youth, your beauty, and your steadfastness. I 
have lately told my sister our little story : there was 
little enough to tell. She made the following sugges- 
tion to me anent money matters, which I am sorry to 
hear you are still and most unnecessarily troubling 
yourself about. Therefore I must revert to that 
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miserable loan, for your mind shall be set at rest. 
Your mother returned me £^$ the night you were 
with Miss Eliot I was at Alpha Street when your 
letter arrived. My cheque had been cashed, but only 
j£S w^rc spent. These yo^ stepfather, much to my 
chagrin, tn^sted on returning to me at once. I hope 
you are satisfied now ; if so, I shall not regret having 
alluded to that tiresome subject i^in. Now I have 
something to say, which I am sure is interesting to 
both of us. 

' You are about to enter on a professional career. 

' Money, under those circumstances, becomes a sine 
fuanen. 

' My sister and I desire to open an account in your 
name at our banker's. Mrs Dalrymple wishes to place 
jQS^ ^^ your credit, and I think you will not refuse 
me the pleasure of doubling that sum. To this you 
will soon add the money you earn, and you will thus, 
to some extent, feei yourself independent* 

* You love your profession, and you have sufficient 
natural energy and strength of mind to work all the 
better because you are not hampered by immediate 
want A little pocket-money for dress must be a 
desideratum for every young lady ; and I do not 
believe you will refuse us the gratification of attempt- 
ing to make your path a little easier and pleasanter 
for you. Always your sincere friend, 

'Hercules Lawrance.' 



Nell had been travelling — ^had been travelling about 
three weeks with Miss Eliot's company — when she 
wrote the following long letter to her parents in Alpha 
Street : — 

*Dear Father and Mother, — My letters hitherto 
have been so short, and I am sure they were as un* 
satisfactory to each of you as I felt them to be. So 
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to-day I shall try to tell you ^a:// about everything^yw^t as 
if I was talking to you in the dear old room at home, 
while the kettle is boiling on the hob, the tea brew- 
ing on the table, and father, dear father, just home 
from his work, and waiting to hear all the news we 
can think* of to tell him. Don't you remember, dear 
mum, how we used to tell all our little adventures of 
the day, when father came home to tea ? 

'How the lodgers down-stairs had had grand 
visitors ; how Tommy Jones had fallen into the 
area ; how Mrs Brown had lent us a heap of old 
newspapers, and more such interesting facts ? 

*As I wrote the date at the head of this letter, I 
remembered that this was the day originally fixed for 
the theatricals at Silverbeach. Miss Rosamond's 
{Mrs Cliffords) eighteenth birthday. 

* What strange changes have occurred in these last 
three months ! For it is three months ago to-day 
since good Jim Crane brought me that glorious posy 
of spring-flowers. 

\Then it was my eighteenth birthday, and I had 
not even made my modest dibut at the Sphere. 

'Now, looking back, I can scarcely remember 
anything about the days when I had not begun to 
act. Will mum forgive me if I say that I cannot 
have known what Itfe meant in those far-distant idle 
times? 

• How true a friend Jim Crane has always been to 
us, then and now 1 He wrote me a nice long letter 
last week, and told me Mrs Powell had given him a 
** rise," and that he hoped next year to be able to 
marry. He says that an extra thirty shillings per 
week now will soon enable him to furnish two rooms 
comfortably, and he would like them to be just like 
ours in Alpha Street. 

' He describes the wife that would suit him as not 
above house and needlework. She must be industrious 
and thrifty, he says ; and then goes on to tell me that 
/ am the woman, he has chosen years ago; that I 

Y 
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alone, in all the world, could make a successful and ^ 
happy man of him. " So great is my love for you," 
he writes, " that I am willing to sacrifice all my hopes 
and my ambition to succeed in tragedy iox your sake ; 
and if you promise me your hand as my reward, I will 
devote my time and my attention henceforth to per- 
fecting my acquaintance with that tricksy jade, the 
Comic Muse ! " 

. * Dear, good, honest Jim ! It went to my heart to 
tell him that his wishes could never be fulfilled. 

* But I was comforted when, a day or two after I 
had sent my letter of refusal, he wrote again, and far 
more cheerfully. 

* ** Fate is hard," he says ; " but the tragedian re^ 
quires to be made of stem stuff. Sorrow and dis- 
appointment are the meat and drink on which he 
flourisheth^ I have this day signed an engagement 
to join a travelling company starting for the Cape. 
There I shall find congenial occupation in striving to 
forget my first love and my last. In future you will 
hear of me as devoting myself entirely to the service 
of the Empress of Histrions — Melpomene." 

* I shall be anxious to hear any news father can tell 
me of poor dear Jim. If he does go abroad, my best 
wishes will certainly accompany him. 

* This place, Clearsea, is the most delightful we havt 
visited as yet. The theatre is very pretty, a&d liaft 
only lately been most tastefully red^orated. 

' The manageress, Mrs Dyson, a widow, is a kind, 
genial lady (genial is Edith's word, and suits Mrs D. 
exactly). I like and admire her very miich. I hear 
she is " an excellent woman of business/' and some <^ 
the company say this quite reproachfully. But surely 
it is the greatest compliment which can be paid to a 
woman of whom business is required. She appears 
to me indefatigable, courteous, attentive, enei^etic 
always. She is ready to listen to inquiry or sugges- 
tion from anyone who is connected with the theatre, 
no matter how remotely. The star of a travelling 
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company, the most ignorant call-boy — all are sure of 
a hearing, if only they take the trouble to go to head- 
quarters — that is, to Mrs Dyson herself. She lives 
close to the theatre in a very pretty house ; and tha 
other day Miss Eliot took me there to tea. Every- 
thing was so dainty, so nicely arranged, and our 
hostess Courtesy personified. Edith (Miss Eliot has 
told me to call her by her name) is of course fdted, 
adored, courted everywhere ; and yet no outsider can 
have the faintest idea of all she is in her own home^ 
with those who know and love her best. 

* Dear mum, do not think your little girl's head is 
turned by the exceeding kindness our great actress 
shows her ; and father, do not attempt to laugh at me 
and say, " Our Nell actually beginning to gush I " 

* It is not gushing — it is all honest, true, well-merited 
admiration, affection, respect I cannot write what \ 
feel for this great and noble Edith in one word, be- 
cause no single word can convey it. All I can say is, 
time will prove the lastingness of what I feel for my 
benefactress ; and some day, when you have the oppor- 
tunity of knowing her as I already know her, you will 
both acknowledge that I have never said one word 
too much in her praise. 

' What a long letter I am writing you 1 It is like a 
chapter in a novel ; and, do you know, I flatter myself 
that \,oyou this epistle will prove quite as interesting 
as bits of printed stories do to other readers. 

'Here I bave actually. filled one whole sheet of 
paper without saying a word about the two greatest 
events which have happened to me in this last 
fortnight. 

* The first of these, which Edith says was a revela- 
Hon to me, was the sight of the sea. 

* You both know the sea. I had only heard of its 
wonders, and had always longed to see them for 
myself ; but nothing I had ever heard or read pre-» 
pared me for the startling, the splendid Reality. 

* I See farther, I feel more, I think farther, since I 
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have spent hours and hours watching this glorious, 
ever-changing, boundless sea. 

'Miss Eliot smiles at my enthusiasm, and her 
brother laughs outright But though they tease me, 
they love me too ; and the kindness and considera- 
tion they both show me is more than I can tell of 
in a letter. They give me lessons — such lessons t 

* In the daytime I study some lines of a new part, 
and in the evening, if we are not at the theatre, Edith 
bids me rehearse what I have learnt, and explains to, 
and corrects me. Her brother is mostly present 
during these lessons, and he also helps me with words 
of explanation and advice. 

' The first ten days I had small parts to play, and 
managed to get through them satisfactorily, I think. 
Edith was certainly pleased with me, and so was her 
brother. He is different from anyone I have ever 
known. 

* Except Sir Hercules, I had never met a polished 
gentleman, as you know. This Hubert Eliot tf, and 
he is young — much younger than I thought at first ; 
for he is only ten years older than I am, and his birth- 
day is in April too. Is not this strange ? * 

Both Mr and Mrs Hall laughed as the latter read 
that sentence to her husband, who had been listening 
to our Nell's wonderful epistle with intense interest. 

'Almpst sounds as if they was going to make a 
pair of April fools of theirselves,' he said. 

* How can you, John I ' answered his wife ; and the 
ever-ready tears filled her eyes ; but she wiped them 
away and resumed her reading, * Is not this strange ? 
Where was I. Oh ! * she continued, * on the next 
page.' 

^ He is so kind, so patient, and considerate in all 
things. The first time I saw him I did not think him 
handsome. He has not a fine profile or waving hair 
or clear-cut features, lik( 
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Here some word had been written and very care- 
fully erased afterwards. 

The pause necessitated by this correction had evi- 
dently caused the writer to reflect, because the next 
sentence had no immediate connection with the pre- 
ceding ones. 

' The second great event in this last week has been 
my attempt at a real part — a Shakespearian part. 
Now, father dear, I know you will be glad and proud. 

' When I played Celia to Miss Eliot's Rosalind, I 
felt as if I had reached the summit of happiness — the 
goal of my ambition. 

* Edith was pleased with me, and so was her brother. 
But Edith said, — " Now, Nell, do not run away with 
the notion that you have achieved anything ; your 
little foot has only just reached the first step of the 
steep ladder which leads to success ; " and Hubert — 
Mr Eliot, that is — said, — " Continue to take example 
by Edith, Nell. Go on and prosper ; all shall yet be 
well." ' 



L'Envoi. 

Nell's story goes forth into the world — the story of 
her troubles, her trials, her temptation. 

Nell herself is happy, prosperous, successful now. 

Thus may she live in the memory of those who 
have read I 



THE END. 
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